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ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 2012 


Tuesday, March 1, 2011. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY WEAPONS ACTIVITIES 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS D’AGOSTINO, UNDER SECRETARY FOR NUCLEAR SECURITY 
DR. DONALD L. COOK, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAMS 

BRIG. GEN. SANDRA E. FINAN, PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR MILITARY APPLICATION 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The hearing will come to order. Good morn- 
ing, everybody. Before we get started I would like to welcome ev- 
eryone to the Subcommittee’s first hearing of the year. There have 
been many changes over the last several months but some faces are 
familiar and I suspect there will be more faces for you to see as 
the hour goes on, a lot of competing hearings this week. 

Mr. Pastor, it’s great to be working with you again. Thanks for 
being a good friend and ally and partner in the process. I look for- 
ward to a really good year with you. 

I would also like to extend a special welcome to two new mem- 
bers who have yet to arrive but you will see them when they come 
in. Steve Womack of Arkansas and Allen Nunnelee of Mississippi. 
I think those gentlemen will find out that the issues this Sub- 
committee oversees are both challenging and incredibly important 
to the security and well being of this nation and we are glad to 
have them as part of our committee. 

As we begin our Fiscal Year 2012 hearings, I do want to com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues on this Subcommittee as 
well as each Department and Agency official that will come before 
us in the upcoming weeks to review their Fiscal Year 2012 budget 
requests, that it is highly unlikely there will be any new funding 
in Fiscal Year 2012 for our subcommittee. In fact, the committee 
was just tasked with finding $3.5 billion in savings from existing 
programs for the remainder of Fiscal Year 2011 and that’s what we 
delivered in the House approved Fiscal Year 2011 Continuing Reso- 
lution. I expect our task will be as great if not greater in Fiscal 
Year 2012. Our committee must do its part to reduce federal spend- 
ing and our huge Federal deficit. 

So in short, resources will be constrained, even for the most es- 
sential of activities under our jurisdiction. The issues we will re- 
view and discuss today and in future hearings must be considered 
in that context. 
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To the task at hand, we have before us three professionals who 
have dedicated themselves to ensuring a safe, secure and reliable 
national nuclear stockpile and what we commonly refer to as the 
nuclear “enterprise”. 

The first of these is well known to us, Thomas D’Agostino, Un- 
dersecretary for Nuclear Security and NNSA Administrator. He 
has served Republicans and Democrats and we have full confidence 
in your abilities. We also know that you attended the Naval Acad- 
emy of which you are rightly proud and once a submariner, always 
a submariner, sir. 

Also Donald Cook as Deputy Administrator for Defense Programs 
has had wide experience running similar programs in the UK and 
many years of service at Sandia. We welcome you as well. Dr. 
Cook. 

Brigadier General Sandra Finan, Principal Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Military Application. Thank you for your distin- 
guished career in the Air Force and thank you for being with us 
this morning. 

And of course we look forward to your remarks. 

Mr. Administrator, as you surely noted in our recent House ac- 
tion on the Fiscal Year 2011 Continuing Resolution, your program 
was the only program under the jurisdiction of this subcommittee 
that was “held harmless”. And for good reason. 

That said, I am aware that the Administration’s request for Fis- 
cal Year 2012 for Weapons Activities asks for a substantial in- 
crease. Compared to Fiscal Year 2010, this request is $1.2 billion, 
or 20 percent higher. Mr. Administrator, in the fiscal environment 
that we are now facing, that request is very unlikely to be met. 

Mr. Administrator, I promise you a fair and thoughtful hearing, 
but with the proviso that new resources will not be available unless 
they come from other existing accounts. No account in this request 
will be spared and you will have to ensure that we understand the 
need for every dollar you request. 

And so I end my remarks there and I am pleased to turn to Mr. 
Pastor for any remarks he may wish to make. 

Mr. Pastor. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and good morning to 
the other members of the Subcommittee. I look forward to working 
with you and the Subcommittee members on the issues we will dis- 
cuss today. 

Mr. Administrator, welcome again. Good morning to the three of 
you. It is good to see you before the Subcommittee again. Dr. Cook 
and General Finan, welcome. We are all looking forward to your 
testimony. 

As the Chairman mentioned, this is the second consecutive budg- 
et request for weapons with a large increase, intended to ensure 
the safety, reliability and security of our nuclear weapons stockpile. 
We have supported the President’s commitment to complex mod- 
ernization as evidenced by the inclusion of the anomaly for weap- 
ons in the existing CR at the President’s request. 

I look forward to hearing your justification for this budget today. 
As you are discussing the 2012 budget, I would also like for you 
to address how the recently passed House CR will impact your 
plans. 
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I join the Chairman in believing that the NNSA must provide 
this Subcommittee detailed information on how you plan to execute 
this expanded program. In these challenging budget times it is in- 
cumbent upon all of us to ensure that the taxpayers’ hard earned 
dollar is used efficiently and effectively, and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man for the time. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Pastor. Mr. D’Agostino, 
welcome. Thanks for being with us. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Pastor, members of the Committee. 

I look forward to addressing and the opportunity of addressing 
the Committee today and to discuss the investments the President 
has proposed in the future for our nation’s nuclear security enter- 
prise. 

I would like to begin by thanking the two of you for your contin- 
ued support for the Department of Energy and the National Nu- 
clear Security Administration. Our 35,000 employees, men, women 
working hard every day, across our enterprise to keep their country 
safe and secure, protect our allies, and enhance global security. We 
could not do the work we do without the support of the Committee 
and all of you, all the members, and I do greatly appreciate it. 

I come before you today to discuss the President’s 2012 budget 
request. That request seeks to make critical investments in the fu- 
ture of our nuclear security enterprise and to continue the recovery 
path that started last year. 

Despite the challenging economic times facing our country. Presi- 
dent Obama requested $11.8 billion for NNSA up from $11.2 billion 
in the 2011 request. This is the second consecutive year in which 
he has requested increased resources for our program, which re- 
flects his commitment to our mission. 

As I see it, the budget request can be broken down into three key 
themes: first, we are investing in our future. This budget request 
reflects the President’s — President Obama’s commitment made last 
November to invest more than $85 billion over the next decade to 
assure the safety, security, and effectiveness of our nuclear stock- 
pile and to modernize the nuclear security infrastructure and revi- 
talize the science and technology base that supports the full range 
of our nuclear security mission. It provides $7.6 billion for our 
Weapons Activities Account to support our efforts to leverage the 
best science and research in the world to maintain our deterrent 
and modernize the infrastructure that supports the deterrent. This 
will enable us to enhance surveillance activities of the stockpile, 
proceed with key life extension programs on the B61 and the W76 
and W78 warhead systems, and to continue to design the uranium 
processing facility at Y-12 and the chemistry and metallurgy re- 
search replacement facility at Los Alamos Laboratory. 

These two facilities are critical to maintaining the nation’s exper- 
tise in uranium processing and plutonium research. Investing in a 
modern nuclear security enterprise is critical to our stockpile stew- 
ardship program but it also supports our full range of NNSA nu- 
clear security missions, which brings me to the second theme in 
this budget request, which is implementing the President’s nuclear 
security agenda. 
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President Obama has made strengthening our security — nuclear 
security, and the nuclear nonproliferation regime around the world 
one of his top priorities. As he said in his speech in Prague in April 
2009, “The threat of a terrorist acquiring and using a nuclear 
weapon is one of the most immediate and extreme threats we face.” 

This budget request makes the investments needed to continue 
to implement the President’s nuclear security agenda. 

In addition to the $7.6 billion investment in modernizing our in- 
frastructure and maintaining the deterrent, this budget request 
provides $2.5 billion in fiscal year 2012 and more than $14.2 billion 
over the next five years for nuclear nonproliferation programs. 

To power the nuclear Navy, the budget request includes more 
than $1.1 billion for NNSA’s Naval Reactors Program, an increase 
of 7.8 percent over fiscal year 2011 at the President’s request. 
These — as I understand, we will be able to have the opportunity to 
discuss these in our hearing tomorrow, sir. 

These are all critical investments of the nuclear security agenda 
defined by the National Security Strategy and in the Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that this request for increased in- 
vestments in nuclear security enterprise comes at a time of acute 
financial challenges for our nation and we recognize the need to be 
effective stewards of our taxpayer dollars. 

That brings me to our third key theme outlined in this budget 
request and that is our commitment to improve the way we do 
business and manage our resources, including the budget re- 
sources, our people, our projects, and our infrastructure. Mr. Chair- 
man, I realize that you and the Ranking Member and all members 
of this committee have many competing requirements, and while I 
believe that nothing is more important than our shared responsi- 
bility to ensure our nation’s security, I also recognize that it is my 
responsibility to assure you that we can manage those resources 
wisely. 

We can and we must do better and continue to improve, which 
is why we are working with our management and operating part- 
ners to streamline our government’s model to devote more re- 
sources to critical mission work and to maximize our ability to com- 
plete our mission safely and securely and to do it cost-effectively. 

We are making sure that we have the right contracting strategy 
in place. We are improving our project management by ensuring we 
have qualified project managers leading our major projects, setting 
costs and schedule baselines on our construction projects only when 
the design work is 90 percent complete, then subjecting those esti- 
mates to rigorous, independent reviews and placing renewed focus 
on our organization for project management. That is why we re- 
cently created a new policy and oversight office for managing major 
projects that report directly to me. This will help ensure that the 
project management gets the high level focus it deserves. 

We will continue to find innovative ways to save money across 
the enterprise. Take, for example, our supply chain management 
center. It’s managed largely out of the Kansas City plant but im- 
plemented across the whole enterprise. Since 2007 it has used new 
technologies, and pooled purchasing power, to drive efficiencies 
across our enterprise, to operate more as an integrated enterprise. 
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We have saved, as a result of this, over $213 million in the past 
three years alone. We think those savings will increase. 

All of this is part of our effort to create one NNSA, a true part- 
nership between our programs and all the partners we need to ful- 
fill our mission. We must breakdown stovepipes, work collabo- 
ratively across our programs and organizations, make sure head- 
quarters organizations, site office organizations, contract organiza- 
tions are coordinated and leveraging all of our resources. Taken to- 
gether, these steps will ensure that we have a modern, 21st cen- 
tury nuclear security enterprise that is smaller, smarter, more se- 
cure, more efficient, and organized to succeed, an enterprise that 
can address the broader security needs that the nation requires. 
While also realizing positive results, last year our Kansas City 
plant won the Malcolm Baldrige Award. Since October two NNSA 
projects have won separate Project Management Institute awards 
and one of them has become the first federal project ever to win 
the PMI Institute Distinguished Award. That has never been 
awarded to a federal agency until just recently in the last few 
months. That is the vision that we have outlined in this budget re- 
quest and it supports the full range of missions. More importantly, 
it invests in the infrastructure, the people, the science and tech- 
nology required to fulfill those missions. We look forward to work- 
ing with the members of the Committee. At that, I would be happy 
to take any questions you may have. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement of Thomas P. D’Agostino 
Under Secretary for Nuclear Security and Administrator 
National Nuclear Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Energy 
on the 

Fiscal Year 2012 President’s Budget Request 
Before The 

House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development 

March 1,2011 

Thank you for the opportunity to present the Fiscal Year (FY) 20 1 2 President’s Budget Request for 
the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA). This budget request will allow the NNSA 
to meet its commitments to the American people and our international partners to provide for 
nuclear deterrence, to reduce nuclear dangers around the world, and to provide the capabilities to 
address the broader national security challenges of the 21” century. 

The vision of NNSA is to make the world a safer place. NNSA’s mission is to enhance global 
security through nuclear deterrence, nonproliferation, counterterrorism, naval nuclear 
propulsion, and to support national leadership in science and technology. 

Recognizing the economic challenges facing our nation and the budget pressures being felt 
throughout the federal government, the President demonstrates through this FY 2012 budget request 
his strong commitment to the nuclear security of our country and our allies by proposing an 
unprecedented investment in NNSA's mission. This investment is a commitment to recapitalize the 
nuclear security enterprise and do it in a way that makes sense. 

The FY 2012 President’s Budget Request provides $1 1.78 billion to invest in a modern, 21st 
century nuclear security enterprise, implement the President’s nuclear security agenda, and 
improve the way the NNSA does business and manages its resources. 

The FY 2012 request represents an increase of 5.1 percent over the $1 1 .2 billion requested for FY 
2011. reflecting a commitment to investing in a modern enterprise that can support the full range of 
nuclear security missions. The request highlights the vital role NNSA plays in implementing the 
President’s nuclear .security agenda and the broad, bipartisan consensus that has developed over the 
last two years regarding the role NNSA plays in enhancing our nation's security and the resources 
needed to get the job done. 

Investing in the Future 

Secretary of Energy Chu and I work closely with Secretary of Defense Gates and other Defense 
Department (DoD) officials to ensure that NNSA remains focused on a strong interagency 
partnership that meets our national security requirements and promotes NNSA's sustainability. As 
a result, the President's request includes .$7.6 billion for the Weapons Activities appropriation, an 
8.9 percent increase over the President's FY 201 1 request and a 19.5 percent increase over the FY 
2010 appropriation to invest in the future of the nuclear security enterprise. These resources will 
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support, among other things, the operation and construction of'the modern research facilities needed 
to do cutting edge science and attract the next generation of nuclear security experts. It continues 
implementation of the President's commitment to invest $85 billion over the next decade to sustain 
the nuclear deterrent and to modernize the infrastructure that supports it, as well as to implement 
the agenda outlined in the Nuclear Posture Review, the Stockpile Stewardship and Management 
Plan and the updated Section 1 25 1 Report submitted to Congress. 

NNSA’s budget request also includes a,ssociated out-year projections in the Future-Years Nuclear 
Security Program (FYNSP) that identifies resources needed to meet the continuing requirements for 
significant long-term investments in the deliverables, capabilities and infrastructure of the 
enterprise. 

These resources will help us invest in a modern, 2P' century Nuclear Security Enterprise that can 
sustain the .stockpile and support our full range of nuclear security missions. With these 
investments. NNSA will be able to continue to move toward an enterpri.se that is safer, smaller, 
more secure, more efficient, more sustainable, and more adaptable. 

The request includes an increase of 3. 1 percent over the FY 201 1 level to protect and advance the 
scientific capabilities at the U.S. national security laboratories and a 2 1 percent increase for 
infrastructure improvemenfs, including continuing work on the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) 
at the Y-12 National Security Complex and the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement 
facility (CMRR) at Los Alamos National Laboratory. These capital projects are key for ensuring 
safe, secure, and reliable uranium and plutonium capabilities for nuclear security and other 
important missions. 

To power the nuclear navy, the budget request includes $1.2 billion for the NNSA's Naval 
Reactors program, an increase of 7.8 percent over the FY 201 I President’s Request. The programs 
in this appropriation support the U.S. Navy's nuclear fleet. Specifically, the request supports the 
Administration’s decision to recapitalize the sea-based strategic deterrent. The OFIIO Class ballistic 
.submarines, the most survivable leg of the nation’s strategic deterrent, are reaching the end of their 
operational life, The request will enable Naval Reactors to continue reactor plant design and 
development efforts begun in 20 1 0 for procurement of long-lead reactor plant components in 20 1 7, 
in support ofNavy procurement of the first OHIO Class submarine replacement in 2019. Providing 
the OHIO Class replacement a life-of-the-ship reactor core will require sub.stantial advances in 
manufacturing technology to provide a new cladding and a new fuel system. The request also 
supports the refueling of a land based prototype reactor, providing a cost effective test platform for 
these new technologies. 

Increased funding is also requested for the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project (SFHP), 
which will replace the over 50-year old Expended Core Facility (FX’F) as the location for naval 
spent nuclear fuel receipt, inspection. di,s.section, packaging, and secure dry storage. FY 2012 
funding continues the conceptual design for the facility, equipment, and related systems, as well as 
continues meeting the National Environmental Policy Act’s requirements and project oversight 
(e.g.. engineering procurement and construction management). Detailed project engineering and 
design work will commence in FY 2013 and construction will commence in FY 2015, 
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These vital projects will replace facilities that date back to the dawn of the Cold War with modern 
facilities that can support the full range of nuclear security missions - including maintaining the 
nuclear deterrent, preventing proliferation, securing vulnerable nuclear material, powering the 
nuclear Navy and providing the nation with the best emergency response and counterterrorism 
capabilities possible. They will also ensure that NNSA can continue to work with the Department 
of Defense and other interagency partners to keep the nation safe. 

Implementing the President’s Nuclear Security Agenda 

fhe FY 2012 budget request also provides the resources required to continue to work toward the 
President’s commitment to secure vulnerable nuclear material around the world within four 
years, a key national security goal. The budget request includes $2.5 billion for Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation in FY 2012 and $14,2 billion over the next five years to reduce the global nuclear 
threat by detecting, securing, safeguarding, disposing and controlling nuclear and radiological 
material worldwide, as well as promoting the responsible application of nuclear technology and 
science. 


This request reflects the significant accomplishments of NNSA’s nuclear nonproliferation programs 
in the past year, and seeks the resources needed to complete the President’s goals. This budget 
request provides the resources required to meet commitments secured from international partners 
during the 2010 Nuclear Security Summit to remove all remaining highly enriched uranium (FIEU) 
from Belarus, Ukraine, Mexico, and other countries by April 2012 and to work with the Defense 
Department to improve international nuclear security cooperation. 

The request of $2.5 billion is a decrease of 5.1 percent from the FY 201 1 President's Request, but 
an increase of 19,6 percent over the FY 2010 appropriation. This 5.1 percent or $138 million 
decline flows logically from the FY 201 1 request which was ‘front loaded' to accelerate the effort 
to secure vulnerable nuclear materials within the President’s stated timeframe. Even with this 
decrease, the NNSA'.s budget request remains consistent with our overall strategy to ensure that 
programs supporting the President's commitment to lead an international effort to secure all 
vulnerable nuclear materials around the world in four years arc fully funded in the Request. The 
Global Threat Reduction Initiative elTorts related to radiological material, as well as the 
International Nuclear Material Protection and Cooperation program's activities to enhance the 
ability of our foreign partners to detect nuclear smuggling at border crossings and in megaports 
have been prioritized to accommodate accelerated nuclear material lockdown efforts. The decrease 
in the request for Fissile Materials Disposition reflects the completion of long-lead procurements 
for the MOX and Waste Solidification projects, as well as the decision to wait to request additional 
funds associated with the $400 million U.S. pledge for the Russian program until agreement is 
reached on milestones for the program. Prior Year unobligated balances of $30 million associated 
with contingency funds for construction under the Elimination of Weapons Grade Plutonium 
Production Program are proposed for cancellation, due to the program’s anticipated completion of 
CD-4 activities in the June 201 1 timeframe. 

Improving the Way NNSA Does Business 

Consistent with the President’s commitment to deliver on critical national nuclear security missions 
at the best value to the American taxpayer, the FY 2012 budget request will enable NNSA to 
continue to improve the way it does business and manages resources. The President’s Budget 
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Request for Federal oversight and staff included in the Office of the Administrator appropriation 
is $450.1 million, an increase ofO.4 percent over the FY 201 1 request and an increase of? percent 
over the FY 2010 appropriation. 

NNSA recognizes that the FY 2012 budgetary investments come at time of severe economic 
challenge for our country and a renewed commitment to reduce the deficit. To maintain bipartisan 
support for the NNSA programs, the enterprise has a responsibility to work together as “One 
NNSA,“ a fully integrated enterprise that operates efficiently, is organized to succeed, that performs 
its work seamlessly, and speaks with one voice. This “One NNSA” needs to be a true partnership 
among Headquarters, the Site Offices and our Management & Operations (M&O) partners. 

Changing the way NNSA does business is an important part of the effort to transform a Cold War 
nuclear weapons complex into a 2 0' Century Nuclear Security Enterprise. NNSA simply cannot 
expect Congress to support major investments in its programs and its facilities unless the enterprise 
can demonstrate that the Department of Energy is a responsible steward of the taxpayer’s money. 

NNSA needs to do better, which is why the federal sector leadership is working with its M&O 
partners to streamline the enterprise governance model in order to devote more resources to critical 
mission work and maximize NNSA’s ability to complete its mission safely and securely. 

NNSA is making sure that it has the right contracting strategy in place. The agency is improving its 
project management by, for example, ensuring that NNSA no longer sets cost and schedule 
performance baselines on construction projects until design work is 90 percent complete, ensuring it 
has the right leadership teams in place, and performing independent cost reviews. NNSA has also 
created a new policy and oversight office for managing major projects. The new office reports 
directly to the Administrator. This will help ensure that project management gets the high level 
focus it requires. 

We are already beginning to see results. NNSA is increasingly recognized for its efforts to be an 
effective steward of tax dollars. For example, since 2007, NNSA's Supply Chain Management 
Center has saved $2 1 3 million by using pooled purchasing power to drive efficiencies across the 
enterprise. In the last year NNSA's Kansas City Plant won the prestigious Malcolm Baldrige 
Award, America’s highest honor for innovation and performance excellence. Two other NNSA 
programs were recognized with Project Management Institute (PMI) awards. In 2010, the Global 
Threat Reduction Initiative became the fir.st federal project to receive PMI's Distinguished Project 
Award, while the National Ignition Facility at Law'rencc Livermore National Laboratory received 
PMI’s project of the year. 

Conclusion 

The Nation has carefully evaluated its security needs in an international landscape that remains 
challenging and uncertain. NNSA has charted a path forward that shows our unwavering 
commitment to the Nation’s .security and enhances our formidable capabilities to addre.ss broader 
security challenges. 

The NNSA is a technically ba.sed organization with a strong nuclear heritage that serves as the base 
for our contribution to a wide range of national security solutions. NNSA is rooted in the 
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management of our Nation’s nuclear weapons stockpile and the application of nuclear energy for 
naval propulsion. Additionally, NNSA capabilities support a broad range of U.S. and international 
activities that address existing dangers, identify and prepare for future challenges, and advise the 
U.S. Government and our international partners on nuclear security matters. 

This budget request lakes the NNSA into the next decade and strengthens the capabilities that are 
themselves integral elements of our nuclear deterrent. The challenge is to retain the capabilities that 
continue to be essential, and to identify and develop those needed for the future. 

Appropriations Detail 

Following are more detailed descriptions of each of the four specific NNSA appropriations. 
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448,267 

420.754 

450,060 

29.306 

7 ()■'■'„ 

1.79.3 

04% 

Weapons Aclivihcs 
Dclcnsc Nuclear 

6.286.371 

7.008.835 

7.008.835 

7,629.716 

1,24.3,345 

19 5% 

620.881 

8 9% 

Nonproliferation 

2,131,382 

2,687,167 

2.136.709 

2.549.492 

418.110 

!9 6‘’o 

-137,675 

-5 1% 

Naval Reactors 

945.133 

1,070,486 

945,133 

1.153.662 

208,529 

22 1% 

83.176 

7 8% 

Subtotal, NNSA 

Trans I'crttlprior 

9,883,640 

11,214,755 

10,511,431 

11,782,930 

1,899,290'' 

19 2% 

568.175 

5.1% 

year balances 

-10.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

■final, NNSA 

9,873,640 

11,214,755 

ML5 11,431 

11,782.930 

1.899,290 

19.2% 

56S.I75' 

5.1% 


Outyear Appropriation Summary 
NNSA Future-Years Nuclear Security Program (FYNSP) 

(dollars in thousands) 



1 rY20l2 1 

I‘Y20I3 1 

FY20I4 1 

FY20I5 1 

FY20I6 I 

NNSA 






OlVico oflhe Administrator 

450,060 

442,992 

441,242 

441.522 

440.591 

Weapons Activities 

7,629,716 

7.948.673 

8.418.480 

8.683.538 

8,905..597 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,549,492 

2.771.068 

2,907.934 

2,983.984 

3,038,395 

Naval Reactors 

1.153,662 

1.232.278 

1,289,917 

1,474.200 

1,569,800 

Total, NNSA 

11, 782, 930 

12,395,01 1 

13,057,573 

13,583,244 

13,954,383 
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Office of the Administrator 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

rY201l 

FY20i} 

Continuing 

FY2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Resolution 

Request 


Office of the Administrator 

Office ofihe Administrator 

Congi-cssionally Direcled Projects 
l;se of Prior Year Balancc.s 

418,074 

13.000 

-10.320 

448.267 

0 

0 

410.754 

0 

0 

450.060 

0 

0 

Subtotal, Office of the Administrator 

420,754 

448,267 

410,754 

450,060 

fransfer of Prior Year Balances 

-10.000 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Office of the Administrator 

410,754 

448,267 

410,754 

450,060 


Public Law Authorization: 

Energy and Water Development and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L, 1 1 1-85) 

Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program 

Idoilurs in tluHisands I 

[ {-•Y2()I4 i i-'Y2(li5"T |■^Y'20i6~' 

Office ol the Aiiministrator 442,992 441,242 441,522 440,591 
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Office of the Administrator 

Congressionally Directed Projects 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 



FY 2010 Actual 

FY 20 1 1 

FY 20 1 2 


Approprialbn 

Request 

Request 

Congressionally Directed Projects 

13,000 

0 

0 
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Weapons Activities 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dolicirs in ihousaiids) 


FY20I0.Ac!ua) 

FY20i 1 

FY20I1 

FY20I2 

Appropriation 

Rccjuc-Sl 

CR 

Request 


Weapon.s Activitie-S 

Directed Stockpile Work 

1 ,564.290 

1,898.379 

L963.583 

Science (.'ampai^ 

294,548 

.365,222 

405,939 

Rngincering Campaigji 

149.679 

141.921) 

143.078 

inert lai C'onnneinent I’liston Igjiition and i Yield 

Cainpaigji 

457.486 

481.548 

476.274 

Advaneed Simulation and Computing Campaign 

566,069 

615,748 

628.945 

Readiness C.’ainpaign 

106,744 

li 2,092 

142.491 

Readiness m 'rcehiueai Base and Facilities 

1.810,279 

1.848.970 

2,326.134 

Secure Transportation Asset 

240,68.^ 

248,045 

251,272 

Nuclear Counterrorism Incident Response 

223.379 

233J34 

222,147 

Prog'am 

95.575 

94.000 

96,380 

Site Stewardship 

63.308 

105.478 

104.002 

Defense Nuclear Security 

769.823 

719.954 

722.857 

Cyber Security 

123.338 

124,345 

126.614 

National Security Applications 

0 

20.000 

20.000 

Congressionally Directed Projects 

3.000 

0 

0 

Usc/Recission of Prior Year Balanctis 

-81.830 

0 

0 

Total, Weapons Activities 

6,386,371 

7.008,835 

7,008,835 7,629,716 


Public Law Authorization: 

National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-84) 

Energy and Water Development and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 
(P.L. 111-85) 

National Nuclear Security Administration Act, (P.L, 106-65), as amended 
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Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program* 


(dollars in thousands) 


Wcapims Activities 

1 FY20I3 1 

FY20i4 1 

rY20!5 1 

PY20I6 j 

Directed Stockpile Work 

2,111,439 

2.327,859 

2,529.992 

2,630.707 

Science Campaign 

418,216 

416.284 

394.315 

404,097 

Engineering Campaign 

Inertia! Confinement Fusion Ignition and Migh Yield 

168.418 

165.898 

159.449 

158,693 

Campaign 

476,381 

471.668 

485.237 

495.026 

Advanced Simulation and Computing C'ampaign 

616,104 

628.100 

643.120 

659.210 

Readiness Campaign 

130,753 

130.754 

133.706 

135.320 

Readines.s in Technical Base and Facilities 

2,484.259 

2,742.504 

2,729.657 

2.734.890 

Secure Iransporlaiton Asset 

249.456 

252.869 

261.521 

267.773 

Nuclear Counterrorism Incident Response 

219,737 

232.680 

236.045 

242.205 

Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

94.0(K) 

0 

0 

0 

Sue Stewardship 

104,699 

175.370 

207.488 

212.706 

Delens e Nuclear Security 

729.795 

729. 1 73 

756.110 

814.967 

CV’ber Security 

125.416 

125.321 

126.898 

130.003 

National Security Applications 

20.000 

20.(XK) 

20,000 

20.000 

Total, Weapons Activities 

7,948,673 

8,418,480 

8,683.538 

8,905.597 


* The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense’s (DoD) 
Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation (RDT&E) account entitled: “NNSA Program 
Support” The amounts for Weapons Activities included from this DoD account are FY 2013, 
$433,172 million; FY 2014, $550,902 million; FY 2015, $854,900 million; and FY 2016, $637,933 
million. 
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Directed Stockpile Work 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FYZOiOAcluai 

FY20il 

FY20t2 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


DircftedStot'kpilc Work 

Life Extension Prtigrams 

R6! 1-ife Extension Program 

0 

0 

223,562 

W761 ife l-,xiens!On Program 

231.888 

249,463 

257.035 

Suixtotal, Lift* Extension Programs 

231.888 

249,463 

480,597 

Stockpile Systems 

B61 Stockpile Systems 

114,195 

317J36 

72,396 

W62 Stockpile Systerns 

2 

0 

(! 

W76 Stockpile Systems 

65,451 

M.521 

63,383 

W78 Stockpile Systetns 

52,167 

85.898 

109.518 

W80 Stockpile Systems 

20J07 

34,193 

44.444 

883 Stockpile Systems 

36,689 

39.349 

48.215 

W87 Stockpile Systems 

53,848 

62,603 

83,943 

W88 Stockpile SVvS terns 

42.743 

45,666 

75.728 

SulHotal, Stockpile Systems 

383,2112 

649,366 

497,627 

VA'capons Dismantlement andDispOvSition 

95,786 

38.025 

36.770 

Stockpile Scnices 

Production Support 

300.037 

309,76! 

354.502 

Research & Dcveiopmeni Support 

37.071 

38,582 

30,2t>4 

Research & Deveiopincnl Cerlilicaltoii and Safel) 

189.174 

209,053 

190.892 

Management. 1 echnology, and Production 

183,223 

193,811 

198.700 

Plutonium Sustainment 

141.909 

190,318 

154,23! 

Subtotal, Stockpile Services 

851,414 

941,525 

928.589 

Total, DirectedStockple Work 

1,564,290 

1,898,379 

1,963,583 
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Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 



I rY2l)l3 

i FY20i4 

1 FY2015 1 

FY2016 1 

Directed Stockpile Work 






Life lixtension Programs 

B6I ENlension Program 

W76 l.ile [.Mens ion Program 

279.306 

255,000 

320.894 

355.0(K> 

396.869 

255,000 

426,415 

260,099 

Subtotal, Life tjrtensiirn Programs 

534J06 

575,894 

631,869 

686,514 

Stockpile Systems 

Btil Stockpile Systems 

72.36-1 

72.483 

70.488 

71,5,34 

W62 Stockpile Systems 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W76 Stockpile Systems 

65.445 

63,580 

63,537 

65.727 

W78 Stockpile Systems 

151.307 

329.354 

333.978 

316.507 

WXO Stockpile Systems 

46.540 

50.457 

58,898 

59,775 

B83 Stockpile Systems 

57.947 

72.516 

65,941 

54,663 

W87 Stock[3ile Systems 

85,689 

68,774 

63,638 

65,492 

W88 Stockpile Systems 

105,582 

78.602 

163.626 

226.060 

Subtotal, Stockpile Systems 

584,774 

735,766 

820.106 

859,758 

Weapons Dismantlement and Disposition 

43,404 

52,090 

54,205 

55,495 

Stockpile Services 

Pioduction Suppon 

319.805 

320,614 

.332, .371 

,341,203 

Rescaich & Development Suppon 

31.059 

31.824 

33,116 

33,904 

Research <!Sc DevelopnK'nt Coittricalion and SaJely 

241,658 

242 424 

250.963 

255.747 

Management, Technology, and Pioduction 

199,080 

207.290 

215,468 

222,137 

Plutonuim Sustainment 

157.453 

161.957 

171,894 

175,949 

Subtotal. Stockpile Services 

949.055 

964,109 

1,003,812 

1,028,940 

Total, DirectcdStuckpiie Work 

2,111.439 

2,327,859 

2,529,992 

2,630,707 
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Science Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

rY20ll 

FY2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Science Campaign 

Advanced Certification 

19.269 

76.972 

94.929 

Primar>' Assessment Technologies 

82.838 

85.723 

86.055 

Dynamic Materials Properties 

86,37! 

96,984 

m.836 

Advanced Radiography 

28.489 

23,594 

27.058 

Secondary Assessment Technologies 

77,581 

81,949 

86-06! 

Total, Science Campaign 

294,5483 

65,222 

405,939 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollai'S in thousands) 


Science Campaign 

{ FY2013 1 

1^2014 { 

FY20I5 i 

FY20I6 1 

Advanced CertiOcation 

97,229 

103,271 

82.000 

84.174 

Primary A.s.sessmen! Technologies 

88,893 

85,894 

88.368 

88.83 1 

Dynamic Materials Propeiiies 

(14.980 

114.170 

106.398 

1 14.620 

Advanced Radiograpiiy 

26,816 

26.528 

27.421 

26.473 

Secondary Assessment Technologies 

90,298 

86.421 

90.128 

89.999 

Total, Science ('amistign 

418,216 

416,284 

394,315 

404,097 
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Engineering Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Engineering Campaign 

Enhanced Surety 

Weapons Syslems Engineering Assessment Technology 
Nuclear Surv'ivability 
Enhanced Sui-veillance 

Total, Engineering Campaign 


(duliars in thousands) 


EY 2010 Actual 

Appropriation 

FY2011 

Request 

FY20I2 

Request 

4L928 

42,429 

41.696 

17,977 

13,530 

15,663 

20,980 

19,786 

19.545 

68,794 

66,175 

66,174 

149,679 

141,920 

143,078 


Oufycar Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Engineering Campaign 
Enhanced Surety 

Weapons Systems Engineering Assessment Technology 
Nuclear Survivability 
Enhanced Surveillance 
Total. Engineering Campaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY20I3 1 

FY2014 1 

FY20I5 1 

FY2016 1 

51.922 

50-810 

47.649 

48.773 

21.233 

21-502 

21.244 

21.699 

24.371 

25.691 

26.079 

26,318 

70,892 

67.895 

64.477 

61.903 

168,418 

165,898 

159.449 

158,693 
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Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY20I1 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Vieitl Campaign 

Ignition 

106.575 

109,506 

109,888 

Support of Other Stockpile Progrants 

0 

0 

0 

Diagnostics. Cryogenics, and L-xpenmental Support 

72.144 

102.649 

86.259 

Pulsed Power Inertial Confinement Fusion 

4.992 

5.000 

4,997 

Joint Program in ttigh Energy Density laboratory Plasmas 

4.000 

4.000 

9,!00 

Facility Operations and Target Production 

269.775 

260,393 

266,030 

Total, Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition andlligh Yield Campaign 

457,486 

481,548 

476,274 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram* 


Inertia! Connnement Fusion Ignition and High Yteid 
Campaign 
ignition 

Support of Other Stockpile Programs 
Diagnostics. Cryogenics, and Bxperimenial Support 
Pulsed Power Inertia! Contmemenf l-'usion 
Joint Program in High Energy Density [.aboralory Plasmas 
Facility Operations and Target Production 
Total, Inertial Confincinent Fusion Ignition and High Yield 
Campaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY2013 1 

FY20i4 1 

FY20I5 1 

I'Y20I6 1 

74,410 

65.000 

60.(X)0 

55.000 

35.590 

45.000 

50.000 

55.000 

76,267 

70.159 

70,517 

69.617 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

9,500 

9.500 

9,500 

9,500 

275.614 

277,009 


300,909 

476381 

471,668 

485,237 

495,026 


* Outyear funding profile does not include adjustments in response to the FY 201 3 change in Self- 
Constructed Asset Pool (overhead rate at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory). These 
adjustments will be reflected in the l-Y 2013 President’s Budget. 
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Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 


Funding Schedule by Subprogram 


Advanced Simuiatiun and Computing Campaign 

Integrated Codes 

Physics and taigineering Models 

Verification and Validation 

Computational Systems and Software liinvironmenl 
Facility Operations and User Support 

Total, Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

Appropriation 

FY 2011 

Request 

FY 2012 

Request 

140.882 

165,947 

160,945 

61,189 

62,798 

69,890 

50.882 

54,78! 

57,073 

157.466 

175,833 

181,178 

155,650 

156.389 

159,859 

566,069 

615,748 

628,945 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Advanced Simulation and (.'omputing Champaign 

integrated Codes 

Physics and Pnginecring Models 

Verifkation and Validation 

Computational Sjsteras and Software Environment 
Faciiity Operations and User Support 
Total, Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY2013 1 

FY20I4 1 

FY2015 1 

PY20I6 1 

160.170 

163.287 

167.194 

171,377 

69,567 

70.922 

72,617 

74.434 

56.794 

57.899 

59.284 

(y().767 

170,462 

173.782 

177.937 

182,389 

159,11! 

!62,2I0 

166,088 

170,243 

616,104 

628.101) 

643,120 

659,210 
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Readiness Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 201 ] 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Readiness Campaign 




Stockpile Readiness 

5.670 

18.941 

0 

High Explosives and Weapon Operations 

4..583 

3,0(X) 

0 

Nonnuclear Readiness 

19.625 

21.864 

65.000 

Fnlium Readiness 

68.245 

50.187 

77.49! 

Advanced Design and Production Technologies 

8.621 

18.100 

0 

Total, Readiness Campaign 

106,744 

n 2,092 

142,491 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Readiness Campaign 
Stockpile Readiness 

High Explosives and Weapon Operations 
Nonnuclear Readiness 
Tritium Readiness 

Advanced Design and Production Technologies 
I'otai, Readiness Campaign 


(dollars in thousand.s) 


FY20I3 1 

FY20i4 1 

FY20IS 1 

FY20I6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65.000 

65.000 

65.000 

65.000 

65.753 

65,754 

68.706 

70.320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130.753 

130,754 

133,706 

135,320 
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Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in ihousands) 


FY 20l0Aciua! 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Approprialion 

Requcsi 

Request 


Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 




Operations ofFaeiluies 




Kansas Cil> Plant 

117.895 

186,102 

156.217 

I-awrcncc Livermore National ! ahoraior>’ 

86.083 

80.106 

83.990 

IjOS Alamos National laboratory 

338,479 

3I8,46‘1 

318.526 

Nevada National Security Site 

79,326 

80,077 

97.539 

Pantex 

131.227 

121.254 

164.848 

Sandia National l^boraiotx' 

103,618 

117.369 

1 20.708 

Savannah River Site 

131,129 

92,722 

97,767 

Y-12 National Security Complex 

228,60! 

220,927 

246,001 

Institutional Site Support 

120,041 

40.970 

199.638 

Subtotal, Operations ot'l-'acilities 

1.336.399 

1,257,991 

1,485.254 

Program Readiness 

72,873 

69,309 

74.180 

Material Recycle and Recovery 

69,224 

70,429 

85.939 

Containers 

23,321 

27.992 

28.979 

Storage 

24,558 

24.233 

31.272 

Subtotal. Operations and Maintenance 

1,526,373 

1,449,954 

! ,705,624 

Construction 

283,904 

399.016 

620,510 

Total, Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,810,279 

1,848,970 

2326,134 


Outyear Funding Schedule by Subprogram 




{dollars in i 

:housand.s) 


Readiness in I'echnical Base and Facilities 

1 IY20I3 1 

^Y20i4 

1 f'Y2()l3 1 

FY2ni6 1 

Operations ot’KaciliHes 

1. 655,922 

1.673,86.3 

1,681.568 

i. 699.396 

Program Readine.s.s 

88,900 

89.511 

90.780 

91.504 

Material Recycle and Rccoveiy 

104.940 

102.782 

105.021 

106.642 

Containers 

25,016 

23,997 

24.809 

25.396 

Storage 

32,347 

31.872 

33.647 

34.208 

Subtotal, Operations and Maintenance 

1,907,125 

1,922,025 

1,935,825 

1,957,146 

Con.struciion 

577.134 

820,479 

793.8.32 

777.744 

Readiness in Technical Ba.sc and Facilities 

2,484.259 

2,742,504 

2,729,657 

2,734,890 
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Secure Transportation Asset 
Overview 

Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

PY 2011 

FY2012 

Appropriaton 

Request 

Request 


Secure Transportatitm Asset (STA) 

Operations and Equipment 

144.542 

149.0! 8 

149.274 

lYogram Direction 

96.141 

99.027 

101.998 

Total, Secure Transportation Asset 

240/.83 

248,045 

251,272 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


Operations and Equipment 

1 , 1 

l-Y 2014 1 

FY2015 1 

FY20I6 1 

Operations and Equipment 

I4E560 

142,270 

146.865 

150.56! 

Program Direction 

107,896 

1 10,599 

114.656 

117.212 

Total, Operations and Equipment 

249,456 

252,869 

261,521 

267,773 
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Secure Transportation Asset 

Operations and Equipment 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(doHai'S in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY201I ' 

FY2012 

Appropriation 

Request i 

Request 


Operations and Fquifmient 

Mission Capacity 

79.787 

S4.0I0 

79.641 

Sccurity/Safet>' Capability 

27.160 

27.{X)1 

32,261 

Infrastructure and C5 Systenrs 

24,399 

23.681 

2.1997 

Program Management 

13,196 

14.326 

1 1.375 

7'otal, Ofierations antJ lujuiianent 

144,542 

149,018 

149,274 


Outycar Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 


Operations and lufui^cnt 

1 FY20I3 1 

FY20I4 1 

FY20I5 1 

l'Y2016 1 

Mission Capacity 

69.715 

69,033 

73,476 

72.771 

Security/Salety Capability 

32,715 

32,817 

32.923 

33.030 

fnfra-structure and C5 Systems 

26,583 

27.621 

27.411 

3l,4'f4 

Program Management 

1Z547 

12.799 

13,055 

13,316 

Total, O(ierations and Equipment 

141,560 

142,270 

146,865 

150,561 
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Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 
Travel 

Other Related Expenses 

Total, Program Direction 

Total, Full Time Ec|uivaicnt<i 


Secure Transportation Asset 

Program Direction 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


EY 2010 Actual 

FY20II 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 

78.301 

83,311 

87.307 

7,337 

7.746 

8,024 

10,503 

7,970 

6.667 

96,141 

99,027 

101,998 

584 

637 

622 


Outycar Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


Program Direction 

i FY20I3 I 

FY20I4 r 

I-Y20I5 1 

FY20I5 1 

Salaries and Bcnel1t.s 

91,067 

93.307 

96,888 

99.038 

Travel 

8,301 

8.550 

8.806 

8.984 

Other Related H'q^enses 

8.528 

8.742 

8.962 

9.190 

Total, Program Direction 

107,896 

1 10.599 

114,656 

n 7,2 12 

Total, Full Time Equivalents 

649 

649 

649 

649 
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Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
Funding by Subprogram 


(dollars in ihousands) 


rV 2010 Actual 

I'Y 2011 

1-Y20I2 

Appropriaiion 

Request 

Request 


Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
(Homeland Security)* 

Emergency Response (Homeland Security)* 


140.48! 

134.092 

137.159 

National Technical Nuclear Forensics {Homeland Security)* 


10,227 

11,698 

11,589 

Emergency Management (Homeland Security)* 


7.726 

7,494 

7.153 

Operations Support (Homeland Security)* 


8,536 

8,675 

8,691 

International bimcrgency Management and Cooperation 


7.181 

7.139 

7,129 

Nuclear Counterterrorism (Homeland Security)* 


49,228 

64.036 

50,426 

Total, Nuclear Counterterrorism fneident Response 

223,379 

233,134 

222,147 

Outycar Target Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in th<.>usand.s) 

1 t'YZOIt 1 PY20I4 1 I'YZOIS 1 

FY20I6 1 

Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

Eniergencv Response (Honvland Sccuniy)* 

136.918 

138.440 

140.098 

142.816 

National rechnicul Nuclear Forensics (Homeland Security)* 

11.694 

11.577 

n.828 

12.274 

Emergency Management (Homeland Security)* 

6.629 

6,506 

6.694 

6.776 

Operations Support (Homeland Security)* 

8.799 

8,749 

9,000 

9.110 

Internationa! iimergenc) Management and Cooperation 

7.139 

7.032 

7,276 

7.6(4 

Nuclear Countertcrrort.sm (Homeland Security)* 

48.558 

60.376 

61,149 

63,565 


lutal, Nucit'ar Countertvrrurism incident Response 219,737 232.680 236,045 242,205 


* Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Facilities and Infrastructure Reca[HtHii^atio^ Program 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

RccapitaiiTation 
infrastructure Planning 
Facility Disposition 

SuMutal, Operations and IVfaintenancc (O&Nf) 

Construction 

Total, Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY20(0Aciual 

FY20n 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 

70,483 

79,600 

81,980 

6. 1 53 

9,400 

9,400 

8,976 

5,000 

5,(KX) 

85,612 

94,000 

96,380 

9,963 

0 

0 

95,575 

94,000 

96,380 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in Ihtiusands) 


[ 

Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

I- Y 20(3 1 

PY2014 1 

FY20i5 1 

FY20i6 1 

Recapitalization 

86.600 

0 

0 

0 

Infrastructure Planning 

2.400 

0 

0 

0 

Facility Disposition 

5.000 

0 

0 

0 

SuMotai, Operations and iVlaintenance (O&M) 

94,000 

0 

0 

0 

Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitali/ation Program 

94,000 

0 

0 

0 
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Site Stewardship 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars 

in thousands 

) 

FY 2010 Actual 


FY201I 

FY2012 

Appropriatwn 


Request 

Request 


Site Stev\ar(lship 




Operations and Maintenance 

63,308 

90,478 

104,002 

Constmetion 

0 

15.000 

0 

Total, Site Stewardship 

63,308 

105,478 

104,002 


Outyear and Over Target Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Site Stevrardship 
Opcrdtions and Maintenance 
Construction 
Total, Site Stewardship 


(dollars in thousands) 

I FY20I3 i FY2014 | FY20i5 7 

102.458 175.370 192.488 

2.241 0 15.(KK) 

104.699 175370 207,488 


FY2016 I 

197.706 

15.000 

212,706 
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Safeguards and Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Appropriations 

Request 

Request 


Safeguards and Security (S&S) 




Defense Nuclear Security (Homeland Security) 

Operations and Maintenance 

720.823 

667,954 

711,105 

Construction 

49,000 

52.000 

11.752 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

769,823 

719,954 

722,857 

Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

123,338 

124,345 

126,614 

Total, Safeguards and Security 

893.161 

844,299 

849,471 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(do)iai's in thousands) 


Safeguards and Security (S&S) 

Defense Nuclear Security (Homeland Security) 

! FY 201.3 1 

FY2014 j 

FY2015 1 

FY2016 1 

Operations and Mainlenanee 

729,795 

729.173 

756JI0 

814,967 

Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

729,795 

729,173 

756,110 

814,967 

Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

125,416 

125,321 

126,898 

130,003 

Total, Safeguards and Security 

855,211 

854,494 

883,008 

944,970 
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Defense Nuclear Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 


Defense Nuclear Security 

Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 

FY 2010 Actual 

Appropralion 

FY 201 ! 
Reque.si 

FY20I2 

Request 

Protective Forces 

453,779 

414,166 

418,758 

Physical Secunt)’ Sysicras 

74.000 

73.794 

107.636 

Intbrmation Seciiniy 

25.300 

25.943 

30.117 

Personnel Seciirii> 

30.600 

.30.913 

37,285 

Materials Control and Accountability 

35.200 

35.602 

34,592 

Program Management 

83.944 

80.311 

77.920 

Technology Deplo)'meni, Ph> sical Security 

8.000 

7.225 

4,797 

Ciraded Security Protection Policy (formerly DB’f) 

10.000 

0 

0 

Total, Operations and Maintenance (flomeland Security) 

720.823 

667,954 

711,105 

Construction (Mometand Security ) 

49.000 

52.000 

1 1,752 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

769,823 

719,954 

722,857 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 

I FY20I3 I FY20I4 | FY20IS 

Defense Nuclear Security 

Operations and Mainlonancc (ffonicland Security) 


Protective I'orces 

405.145 

402.755 

417.474 

451.148 

Physical Security Systcnxs 

129.491 

1.30.266 

1.32,872 

140.537 

information Securic> 

29.540 

30.148 

31,406 

33,806 

Personnel Security 

39.063 

39.375 

39.862 

41.205 

MatenaLs Control and Accountability 

33.206 

33,502 

34.83 1 

37.412 

Program Management 

86.706 

86,363 

92.631 

103.527 

fcchnolog) Dcplojmcnt. Physical Security 

6.644 

6.7f>4 

7.034 

7,3.32 

Total, Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 

729,795 

729,173 

756,110 

814,967 

Construction (Homeland Security) _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

729,795 

729,173 

756,110 

814,967 
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Cyber Security 

Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


fT 2010 Actual 

FY 201 1 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Cfvbcr Security (Homeland Security) 

Intrastruclure Program 

99.838 

97.849 

107.618 

Enterprise Secure Computing 

21.500 

21,500 

14.000 

I'echnolog) Application Development 

2.000 

4.996 

4,996 

Total, Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

123,338 

124,345 

126,614 


Outycar Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

1 1-Y20I3 1 

FY2014 1 

FY20i5 1 

FY2016 1 

InfrasiiTJCture Program 

106,826 

106.71 1 

108.193 

111.233 

Fjifeq')nsc Secure Computing 

H.OtHi 

14.000 

14,000 

14.000 

iechnology Application Development 

4,590 

4,610 

4.705 

4.770 

Total, Cyl)er .Security (Homeland Security) 

125,416 

125,321 

126,898 

130,003 
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National Security Applications 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

AppropnalKin 

Request 

Request 


Operations anti Maintenance 

0 

20,000 

20,000 

Total, National Security Af^ications 

0 

20.000 

20,000 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 

rT'Y20l3 I I■Y20I4 | KY20I5 | FY 2016 | 

Total, National Security Applications 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
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Weapons Activities 

Congressionally Directed Projects 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 



FY 2010 Actual 

FY20I1 

FY 2012 


Appropriatbn 

Request 

Request 

Congressionally Directed Projects 

3,000 

0 

0 
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Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

I'Y 201 i 

FY 201! 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

CR 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 




Nonproliferation and Verification Research 
and Development 

311^74 

351,568 

417,598 

Nonproliferation and Inieniaiiona! Security 
International Nuclear Materials Protection 

187,202 

155,930 

161,833 

and Cooperation •’ 

Elimination ofWeapons-Gradc Plutonium 

572,749 

590,118 

571,639 

Production 

24,507 

0 

0 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

701.900 

1,030,713 

890,153 

Oobal Threat Reduction Initiative 

333,500 

558,838 

508,269 

C'ongrcssiooal Directed Projects 

250 

0 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,131382 

2.687.167 2,136.709 

2,549,492 


Public Law Authorization; 

Energy and Water Development and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-85) 
National Nuclear Security Administration Act, (P.L. 106-65), as amended National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-84) 


Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program 


Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Nonproliferation and Verification Research and 

1 FY20I.1 1 

(dollars in thousands) 
FY2014 1 FY20I5 1 

FY20I6 1 

Development 

479,191 

506,243 

503.328 

519.455 

Nonproliferation and Internationa! Security 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

163,000 

168.000 

171,999 

174,999 

Cooperation 

519.000 

633,000 

656.000 

531.723 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

1,11Z877 

963,691 

991,637 

1,071,940 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

497,000 

637,000 

66I.0{X) 

740.278 

Total. Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,771,068 

2,907,934 

2,983,984 

3,038,395 
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Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 


Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Nonproliferation and Verification R&O 

Proliferation Detection (PD) 

Homeland Security-Related Proliferation Detection {Non-Add] 
Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

University ofCalifornia Pension Payments and 
Coniracior Pension Cost 

lotal. Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 
Appropriation 

FY20il 

Request 

FY20I2 

Request 

175.813 

225.004 

218.350 

[50.000] 

[.50,000] 

150,0001 

135.461 

126..564 

127.800 

0 

0 

71,448 

31 1,274 

351,568 

417,598 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 

Proliferation Detection (PD) 

Homeland Securir>'-Reiated Proiitcration Detection 
|Non-Add] 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

University of Calitbi'nia Pension Payments and Contractor 
Pension Cost 

Total, Nonproliferation and V erification R&D 


(dollars in thousands) 

1 FY2(II3 1 

FY2014 1 

FY2015 1 

FY2016 1 

222,623 

227.838 

228.517 

242.357 

150.000] 

150,000] 

150,000] 

150,0001 

139.568 

145.405 

145.81! 

154,098 

117,000 

133,000 

129.000 

123,000 

479,191 

506,243 

503,328 

519,455 
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Nonproliferation and International Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram* 


Nonproliferation ami International Securit}' 

Dismantlement and Transparency 

Gobal Security Engagement and Cx)operation 

International Regimes and Agreements 

Treaties and Agreements 

Nuclear Safeguards and Security 

Nuclear Controls 

Nuclear Verilieation 

Nonproliferation Policy 

Total, Nonproliferation and International Security 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

Appropriation 

FY201 1 
Request 

FY 2012 
Request 

72,763 

49.207 

0 

50,708 

47.289 

0 

42,703 

39.824 

0 

21,028 

19.610 

0 

0 

0 

53,925 

0 

0 

48,496 

0 

0 

46,‘>95 

0 

0 

12.417 

187,202 

155.930 

161,833 


* The Nonproliferation and international Security Program is proposing a budget structure change 
staring in FY 2012. The structure change creates a more efficient and clearer program organization 
with activities aligned along functional lines that reflect United States nonproliferation priorities 
and initiatives, fhe new structure depicts more clearly the alignment of people, technology, and 
resources to meet and implement nuclear nonproliferation objectives. 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Nunprolifcration and international Security 
Nuclear Safeguards and Security 
Nuclear Controls 
Nuclear Verification 
Nonproliferation Policy 

Total, Nonproliferation and International Security 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY20I3 i 

FY20M 1 

FY2015 1 

FY2016 1 

56.038 

57,757 

59,132 

60,163 

50,396 

51.942 

53,178 

54,106 

43.662 

4.5,001 

46,073 

46,876 

12,904 

13,300 

13,616 

13.854 

163,000 

168,000 

171,999 

174,999 
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International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY20I0Actual 

FY20n 

FY20I2 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 




Navy Complex 

33,880 

34.322 

33,6fyl 

Strategic Rocket Forces/ 12''' Main Directorate 

48,646 

51.359 

59.105 

Rosatom Weapons Complex 

71,517 

105,318 

80,735 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 

63,481 

59,027 

59.M7 

Materia! Consolidation and Conversion 

13,611 

13,867 

14,306 

National Programs and Sustainability 

68,469 

60.928 

60.928 

Second Line ofDerense 

272.446 

265.297 

263.784 

International Conlnbulions 

699 

0 

0 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 




Cooperation 

.572,749 

590, MS 

571,639 


Outycar Funding Profile by Subprogram 


international Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 

Navy Complo. 

Strategic Rocket Forces/12''’ Main Directorate 
Rosatom Weapons Complex 
Civilian Nuclear Sues 
Material Consolidation and Conversion 
National Programs and Sustainability 
Second Line of Defense 

Total. International Nuclear Materials Protection and 
('ooperation 


(dollars in iliousands) 


1 FY2013 1 

FY20I4 1 

r'Y20l5 1 

l-Y 2016 

8,146 

3,900 

3,750 

3,600 

42,014 

6,150 

5,900 

5,650 

51.560 

46,061 

39,442 

38,876 

48.292 

44.249 

46,996 

46.9% 

64.627 

64.627 

66,433 

50.000 

39.006 

39,006 

41.734 

39.006 

265,355 

429,007 

451,745 

347.595 

519,000 

633,000 

656,000 

531,723 
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Elimination of Weapons-Grade Plutonium Production 


Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Fliniination of Weapons-Gfade PJutonlum Production (tWGPP) 
Zheleznogorsk Plutonium Production Klimination (ZPPEP) 
Crosscutting and I’echnical Support Activities 
Total. Hirntnation of Wcapons-Oade Plutonium Protection 
(EWGPP) 

Cancellation ofunobiigated balalnccs 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


22.507 

0 

0 

2.000 

0 

0 

24.507 

0 

0 


-3I),000 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(do)iars in thousands) 

r FY2UI3 I 1-^2014 | FV20I5 | rV20l6l 

□ imination of Weapons-Grade Plutonium Production 0 0 0 0 
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Fissile Materials Disposition 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollan; m thousands) 


FY2010Currcnt 

KY2011 

FY2012 

Appropnation 

Request 

Request 


Fissile Materials Disposition (FMD) 

IIS. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Operations and Maintenance (0&!Vf) 

liS Plutonium Disposition 

91.659 

278.940 

274,790 

US Uranium Disposition 

34,691 

25.985 

26,435 

Supporting Acltviiies 

3!2 

0 

0 

Subtotal, O&M 

126,662 

304,925 

301,225 

Construction 

574.238 

612,788 

578,754 

Total, IIS. Surplus FMD 

700,900 

917,713 

879,979 

Russian Surplus FIMD 

Russian Matenals Disposition 

1.000 

113,000 

10,174 

Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 

701,900 

1.030,713 

890,153 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Fissile Materials Disposition 
IJ S Sutplus Fissile Materials Disposition ((WfeM) 
Construction 

Russian Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Total, Fissile Materials Dispusilion 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY2013 1 

FY2014 1 

FY20I5 1 

1-Y20I5 1 

422,575 

480,280 

531.134 

686.135 

637,802 

430.661 

402,773 

354,805 

52.500 

52.750 

57.750 

31,000 

1,112,877 

963,691 

991.657 

1,071,940 
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Global Threat Reduction Initiative (GTRI) 

Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 



FY2010Actual 

Appropriation 

FY201 1 

Request 

FY 2012 

Request 

Global TTireat Reduction Initiatiw 

Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor 
Conversion 

102,772 

1 19,000 

148,269 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

Russian-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

94,167 

145,191 

147.000 

U.S.-Ongin Nuclear Material Removal 

9,889 

16,500 

9.000 

Gap Nuclear Material Removal 

9,111 

108,000 

56.000 

Emerging Threats Nuclear Material 

Removal 

5,556 

16,000 

5,000 

international Radiological Material 

Removal 

8,333 

45,000 

20,000 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal 
(Homeland Security)* 

17,778 

25.000 

20.000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material 
Removal 

144,834 

355,691 

257,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material 

Protection 

BN-350 Nuclear Materia! Protection 

9,109 

2.000 

2,000 

International Material Protection 

41,463 

57,000 

50,000 

Domestic Material Protection (Homeland 
Security)* 

35,322 

25.147 

51,000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material 




Protection 

85,894 

84,147 

103,000 

Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

333,500 

558,838 

508,269 


* Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


i FY20I3 

1 FY2014 

1 FY20I5 

1 FY20I6 1 


Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

lfI-311 Reactor Conversion 

175,000 

230,000 

254,000 

269,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

Russian-Origin Nuclear Materia! Removal 

112,000 

110.000 

105.000 

100.000 

L- S -Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

8.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

Ciap Nuclear Material Removal 

56,01H) 

20.000 

10.000 

5,000 

Hmerging Threats Nuclear Material Rermrval 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

Intemaiional Radiological Material Removal 

20,000 

20.000 

25.000 

25.000 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal (Homeland Security)* 

20,000 

20.000 

28,000 

29,000 

SuMotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

221,000 

178,000 

176,000 

167,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

Internationa! Material Protection 

50,000 

86,000 

87,000 

91.000 

Domestic Material Protection (Homeland Security)* 

51,000 

143,000 

144,000 

213,278 

SuMolal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

101,000 

229.000 

231,000 

304,278 

Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

497,000 

637,000 

661,000 

740,278 


* Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Congressionally Directed Projects 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 



FY 2010 Actual 

FY20n 

FY 2012 


Appropriation 

Request 

Request 

Congressionally Directed Projects 

250 

0 

0 
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Public Law Authorizations; 

P.L. 83-703, "Atomic Energy Act of 1954" 

"Executive Order 12344 (42 U.S.C. 7158), “Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program” 

P.L. 107-107, "National Defense Authorizations Act of2002”. Title 32, "National Nuclear Security 
Administration” 

John Warner National Defense Authorization Act for FY 2007, (P.L. 109-364) 

FY 2008 Consolidated Appropriations Act (P.L, 1 10-161) 

National Nuclear Security Administration Act, P.L. 106-65), as amended 
FY 2009 Consolidated Appropriations Act (P.L. 1 1 1-8) 

FY 2010 Energy and Water Related Agencies Appropriation Act (P.L. 1 1 1 -85) 


Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program* 


Naval Reactors Development 
Operations and Maintenance 
Program Direction 
Construction 

Total, Naval Reactors Development 


(dollars in thousands) 

FY20I3 I FY20I4 | FY 2015 | FY20I6 | 

1,093,038 1,181.847 1,234,610 1.245.900 

47,040 49,670 52,390 54,200 

92.200 58.400 187,200 269,700 

1,232,278 1,289,917 1,474,200 1,369,800 


* The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense’s (DoD) 
Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation (RDT&E) account entitled: "NNSA Program 
Support.” The amounts included for Naval Reactors from this DoD account are FY 2013, 

$5.7 million; FY 2014 $1.7 million; and FY 2015 $0.4 million. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay, thank you. I am going to take five 
minutes and then I am going to turn to Mr. Pastor and then after 
Mr. Pastor, Mr. Rehberg, so I am not going to take too much time. 
Mr. Alexander? Okay, well, in order of arrival, I guess that is the 
way we will do it. 

Okay, first question, Mr. Administrator, there is more than a lit- 
tle bit of confusion regarding what the Administration has actually 
pledged to modernize in the nuclear security enterprise over the 
next several years. For instance, the Administration announced 
last year that it would be requesting approximately $9.2 billion 
through 2017, more than a baseline. But in your written testimony, 
some of which you have gone through, you only refer to a commit- 
ment to invest $85 billion over the next decade. 

In any case, they are huge numbers, but this is the most critical 
responsibility of the Department of Energy. I would like to take a 
moment to drill down into what you are really asking for and why. 

Now, in your planning, what will the infrastructure and stockpile 
look like 10 years from now? 

Mr. D’Agostino. In our broad based planning — and some of the 
details are classified, so I will keep it focused at, obviously, the un- 
classified level — our desire is to meet the commitments of the New 
START Treaty which is 1,550 operationally deployed warheads 
and, obviously, in order to do that it requires us to finish the pro- 
duction work that we are currently underway on with the W76 
warhead, which comprises a significant share of our nation’s deter- 
rent. That will take us to the 2017 timeframe. 

The next piece of that will be work on the B61 warhead, to do 
the detailed engineering and design — production engineering and 
design work that is required over the next few years in order to 
start that production cycle on the B61 in 2017 and refurbish a 
small set of those warheads. 

And then the third major piece is to focus on starting the study 
on the W78 warhead, which is a warhead we know will need some 
attention in about a 10-year timeframe, will need to be having 
some replacements put forth on it. 

But our overall approach, essentially, for our infrastructure is to 
get — frankly get smaller, to get more focused, and to have fewer 
places around the country where the same thing is being done. 
Maybe an example might be the best way to move forward. 

And I would ask Don, when I am done, maybe to add to that if 
it — an example would be, in the past, plutonium, for example, right 
now there are two places in the country that work on plutonium, 
one at Los Alamos and one at Lawrence Livermore Laboratory. The 
nation really only needs one capability, we do not need two capa- 
bilities. Having two capabilities drives up costs because I have got 
to maintain two sets of expertise across two different geographic lo- 
cations, I have got to provide security over two geographic loca- 
tions, and because we are migrating to a smaller stockpile and a 
more focused stockpile, as the President said, we are going to take 
care of that stockpile. Instead of having two, what I would say, 
older plutonium capabilities, we would rather have one smaller ca- 
pability and we are going to put that up at Los Alamos. 

We estimate, for example, on security costs alone we would save 
$30 million a year at Lawrence Livermore and not only that, get 
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plutonium further away from the community that happens to he 
growing around that laboratory. 

So, we envision a smaller enterprise. When we first embarked on 
this vision a few years back we had this idea of taking the 36 mil- 
lion square feet of infrastructure that we have at the NNSA and 
taking about 9 or 10 million square feet off of that. So, we think 
we are going to go down to about 25 or 26 million square feet of 
infrastructure as a result of eliminating these types of redundant 
capabilities, and I have given just one example in plutonium. 

There are other examples in the areas for sled — for, example, in 
sled tracks, that we used to — all of our laboratories used to have 
sled tracks. We are going to focus that look at Sandia, and operate 
more as an integrated, interdependent nuclear security enterprise 
instead of eight separate geographically independent entities, and 
that is kind of our vision, that is where we need to go to this one 
NNSA theme, is operating and working together. The supply chain 
management example that I used in my oral statement is a very 
specific example of how we have said, instead of having eight sepa- 
rate unique procurement organizations going out there buying stuff 
on their own, we are going to work together as one organization to 
try to drive our costs down. 

It is a model that can be applied across procurements, human re- 
sources, financial management and the like. It can actually cut 
across 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And contracting, right? 

Mr. D’Agostino. And contracting, sir, as well. This is one of our 
elements of our contracting. We are examining very closely the idea 
of combining contracts between Pantex and Y12. They are cur- 
rently managed both by the same contractor. There are some sig- 
nificant efficiencies we can look for in pushing that together. As 
Don knows, we have just received our final set of public input on 
that and we are fixing up a proposal for me to present to the Sec- 
retary and we will be making a decision before 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You said in your remarks, “The Agency is 
improving its project management by, for example, ensuring that 
NNSA no longer sets costs and schedule performance baselines on 
construction projects until design work is 90 percent complete en- 
suring it has the right leadership teams in place and by performing 
independent cost reviews.” 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir, and this request specifically goes for- 
ward in implementing that. For example, in the FY12 budget re- 
quest that we have before us, we are looking to do two things si- 
multaneously, one is reduce the size of our overall federal work- 
force by a bit from 1940 full time Feds to like a number in the 1928 
range, and then adding 56 project management professionals to 
work on the uranium processing facility, the chemistry and metal- 
lurgy replacement facility, and the fissile material disposition work 
we have down in the state of South Carolina in MOX and PDCF, 
but these would be limited term, in other words, these would be ex- 
perts that would come in from the outside, they are highly trained 
project management experts. When the project is done, then the 
work is done. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You have got huge costs associated with all 
of this. 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, we are confident that hopefully you can 
get some of those costs under control. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Dr. Cook. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, if I could add some specifics to what the Adminis- 
trator said. One of the issues that we had at Los Alamos some 
years ago there was, for security purposes, a need to relocate reac- 
tors that were at tech area 18. Those have now been relocated to 
Nevada in the Device Assembly Facility there, but we have a criti- 
cality experiments facility that is coming up has passed most of the 
requirements to be fully on line and so that security past issue has 
been resolved and at the same time we’ve made investments in Ne- 
vada to maintain the work that is required for a wide range of na- 
tional security purposes there. 

At Y12 we are focused on footprint reduction. Each retrieval fa- 
cility is fully in place. It has been loaded, we have already done 
some consolidation and a second key part of that is the uranium 
processing facility that would replace many of the capabilities that 
we have in Y12. 

To address your question specifically, you said 10 years. It is ’ll 
now, so by 2021 we intend to have the nuclear facility structures 
in place both for UPF and CMRR and we have engaged the M&Os 
and their parent companies in doing interactive planning to put the 
equipment in place at the rate that it’s needed to meet the B61, 
W78, and follow on W88 requirements to the services. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Getting back to my original — is $9.2 billion 
the right number to get us there? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The 9.2 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And will that amount be enough to fully 
implement the NPR? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, yeah, if the $9.2 billion is a subset of the 
$85 billion, yes, it is an increment above what we — if we went back 
two years and looked at our FYIO or FY09 budgets, we were on 
that wrong trajectory, you know, over 10 years that number added 
up to over $64 billion. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You have mentioned certain major invest- 
ments in there 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, that is in there, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Are there any others that are not included 
in that figure, or that you know about. Then I’m going to turn to 
Mr. Pastor, but — if you can give us some more clarity? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Sure, they are all included in the planning, in 
fact, we have an integrated priority list. We have driven some fur- 
ther integrated planning and formality into the process, so in the 
long-term planning that we articulated in both the 3113 and 1251 
reports with a 20-year and a 10-year horizon, specifically you can 
see project by project and the time in which they would be done. 

A sizable one is the High Explosives Pressing Facility at Pantex 
that we need not only for the later stages of the W76 full build, 
but to prepare for the B61 and follow on to W78. I think those are 
the big ones. We can comment more as you wish. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I am looking forward to visiting Pantex. I 
tried to get there. I apologize. 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Looking forward to that visit. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you Mr. Chairman, in 2009 GAO issued a re- 
port and they had four recommendations which dealt with the life 
extension program. And basically I think in that report it said 
NNSA and DoD were not effectively managing costs or schedules 
or technical risks for the B61 or W76, and so they recommended 
to you four specific actions for both schedules. 

I guess the first question is, were those recommendations real- 
istic? And if they are, have you followed them? And where are we 
today? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Not recalling the specifics from a few years ago 
on the exact recommendations — if I recall 

Mr. Pastor. One of them — address technical challenges while 
meeting all military requirements, that was one. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. Build in time for unexpected technical challenges 
that may delay the program. Assess the cost and include funding 
in the baseline for risk mitigation activities that address the high- 
est risk to the W76 future life extension programs, and before be- 
ginning a life extension program, assess the risk, cost and sched- 
uling needs for each military requirement established by DoD. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I will answer it and then Don can follow up. 

Mr. Pastor. Sure. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, from my standpoint those specific GAO 
items have been addressed and that is what we are incorporating 
into — as we look at life extensions out in the future. 

An example probably would be — help again in this case to give 
you some idea of what that means. When we looked, we internally 
in the executive branch, particularly most recently, we looked at 
what drives the costs of our — what is driving the request that the 
NNSA is putting forth to the President and how do these things 
get traded off, which is a key point you brought up in one of the 
GAO recommendations. 

So, we looked at that and with 0MB we decided, you know, let’s 
get together with the Defense Department and make sure we un- 
derstand so we can evaluate tradeoffs internally so we do not add 
cost drivers into our programs over the next five years that we may 
not need, because it does end up coming back to the Defense De- 
partment relationship with the NNSA. 

So, we spent — we had a Nuclear Weapons Council session — a 
couple of Nuclear Weapons Council sessions last fall to examine a 
couple of key pieces on, for example, numbers of W76s we were 
processing in a given year. Should the number be X or should the 
number be X plus what we originally thought it was going to be, 
which — and then we decided with the Defense Department as a re- 
sult of that session is to go with the lower number when they real- 
ized that — because they wanted this number that it drove up costs 
by a certain amount of money, they said, well, maybe we do not 
need to go on that kind of a pace. Let’s go on a slower pace. 

And that same type of philosophy we used on the W76 warhead, 
we used that same type of philosophy on the B61 warhead, and we 
used that same type of philosophy in examining our approach for 
the W78AV88 study that we would like to do. 
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So, I think, since — I believe it has gotten better as a result of the 
GAO recommendations, and in particular, of the Administration 
working as a more integrated unit in this area. I have had the op- 
portunity over the last four years, in the Nuclear Weapons Council, 
to see a couple of different models and it is largely driven by the 
Chairman of the Nuclear Weapons Council, who is Mr. Ash Car- 
ter — is our current chairman. So, this Chairman is absolutely com- 
mitted to looking at ways to integrate our costs, understand what 
drives costs in order to push things forward. 

And it is that same model we are using, actually, to examine 
these two large construction projects that we talked about earlier, 
the uranium project and the plutonium project, because we recog- 
nize that to get — you know, that it has to be a sustainable, reason- 
able approach, and executable, and we want to understand what 
DoD requirements drive our costs. That particular study is under 
way for these line item projects. 

Don may have, if I could, ask you to provide a little more detail. 

Mr. Cook. Sure, let me comment on some of the response to rec- 
ommendations. 

The W76 had a number of, basically, early life issues in getting 
ready for the full build and we are now in full build that required 
Sandia and the Kansas City Plant to work closely together, and 
they did that. 

For the B61 we’re taking a fairly formal project approach, these 
life extension programs we treat as projects, an element to deal 
with technology risk is to use the old NASA approach of technology 
readiness levels. They are being made quantitative. We will require 
that things be at the sub-system level, operated in a relevant envi- 
ronment before we commit to production, and that is a technology 
readiness level of 6. 

There are associated earlier levels but following through on that 
formally is important. 

A key element that we have found is that there had been issues 
in, I will just say, a lack of infrastructure funding over a number 
of years that were popping out as problems that were coming up 
in the life extension programs. So, you will notice in the President’s 
request for 12 , while the increase for weapon systems is 4.8 percent 
and for science, say, about 3.1 percent, the request for infrastruc- 
ture is 21 percent. That fundamentally goes to the core of the kinds 
of issues that were addressed in the GAO report and with which 
we are familiar. 

The W78 and 88 study that we hope to undertake and the re- 
quest has been made will look at cost reduction possibilities that 
may come with commonality, with adaptability to two different 
missile systems, and with interoperability in the land based ICBM 
fleet and the sea based SLBM fleet. 

Again, those we treated as projects. 

In terms of the reporting level, most of the work has been in the 
field, and so the restructure that we have done for the site office 
managers, to elevate their reporting level, they now report directly 
to my office in Defense Programs, and that means that they are 
tasked and they are held accountable for site oversight in the same 
way, that the key program leaders and the LEPs 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. How had they been reporting prior to that? 
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Mr. Cook. One level down. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay. 

Mr. Cook. To one of the units that reported to Defense Pro- 
grams. And lastly I will comment that we have in place a national 
work breakdown structure now that we have undertaken and are 
fully in the step of populating a modern tool, we call it EPAT, or 
the Enterprise Performance Assessment Tool. It is standardized 
software but applied to our business. 

Mr. Pastor. Just one more question. Two barriers you have are 
personnel and infrastructure and you are trying to replace, or at 
least extend, an infrastructure that has been involved in the life 
extension of weapons. As you know, dealing with one particular 
weapon takes time because of risk factors 

Mr. Cook. Right. 

Mr. Pastor [continuing]. Including the infrastructure you have 
in place, and also the training or expertise of the people who are 
doing it. 

Mr. Cook. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. I think one of the circumstances you are facing is 
that your personnel is now getting older in terms of retiring 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. So, that is one issue. If you want to increase the life 
extension of some of these weapons you are going to need addi- 
tional people 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor [continuing]. And they will need to have the exper- 
tise and the experience to be able to do it effectively, but the infra- 
structure that you have is old. Because of the nature of the work 
you are doing, it is very difficult to replace it or expand it. So, I 
believe that you have major problems in working with at least 
those two issues because in some of these labs, I do not know how 
old some of this infrastructure is, it is a very delicate type of infra- 
structure and to replace it, it is going to take a major effort. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Pastor, you have that exactly right. Personnel and 
infrastructure are two key areas. What we have learned about our 
personnel is that they want to do work, actual physical work on the 
stockpile, work that the country cares about, work on the nuclear 
security missions we have across the NNSA, to include non- 
proliferation. It is exciting work, they absolutely want to do it. 

What we have with the Nuclear Posture Review, I believe, 
committedly believe, is a very defined path for the future. We have 
the New START Treaty, which identified the size of the stockpile 
the country needs, we have a Nuclear Posture Review, which is a 
road map or plan, on how we need to move forward. We previously 
had NPRs but we did not have what I would call kind of a national 
consensus behind the Nuclear Posture Review. 

And I think there is large agreement by many, on both sides of 
the aisle, as well as inside of government and outside of govern- 
ment that now is the time to invest. And so the personnel actually 
have quite energized the older folks, like myself and older are quite 
energized that, hey, we have got a path forward, we know there is 
a defined set of work that has to get done, and so there is an oppor- 
tunity to take those people that have those skills and expertise and 
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marry them up, if you will, with our next set, a future generation 
of nuclear security experts, to do this work for the next 10 years. 

I think we have, kind of, one good opportunity to really put that 
in place in this upcoming 10 years. This is a pivotal year, a pivotal 
set of years for the enterprise. If we miss this opportunity, I be- 
lieve, we will have a more — the ability to recover is going to be dif- 
ficult. 

Infrastructure, you are absolutely right, some of it dates back to 
1952, particularly these plutonium and uranium pieces, and that is 
why we are moving forward with an approach that recapitalizes 
both of those capabilities. 

Because of the way the work is laid out, W76 work is largely at 
Pantex and Y12. The B61 analysis work is largely at Los Alamos 
and Sandia. The W78 work is at Livermore and Sandia. We have 
spread it out, so I think it is manageable, but there is a golden op- 
portunity — there is an opportunity before us and I think we want 
to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. When Mr. Rehberg 
found out he was not going to get to ask the first question, he left. 
I hope you did not offend him. 

Mr. Administrator, you may yield to the General, but we hope, 
at least I do, that the weapons are loaded and locked into place 
that might be needed to protect our interests if the need arises 
without having to wake a ground crew up in the middle of the 
night to do so. 

A few years ago there was a report released that the media got 
a hold of and led the public to believe that for whatever reason a 
crew was just flying around, for no particular reason, unaware that 
their B-52 was loaded with nuclear weapons. Have steps been 
taken to prevent that from happening again? We want the public 
to know that we know what we are doing — at least you all. They 
know that we do not know what we are doing, but we want them 
to think that the Military knows what they are doing. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Why don’t I start? And obviously this is a ques- 
tion — the details of the operational questions that the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense would be in the best position to an- 
swer because I will — my role on the Nuclear Weapons Council, 
General Finan is our representative on the working Committee, the 
Nuclear Weapons Council Standing and Safety Committee. 

Below that, what I can say is I have seen a sea change in focus 
on the topic of maintaining and operationalizing the deterrent in 
a way that exercises the components. When you don’t exercise 
something, you tend to get a little rusty, and when you do exercise 
something, it tends to sharpen focus on, wow, we did not realize 
that you had that problem, we better go work on that particular 
area. 

My experience in submarine operations, led me to really appre- 
ciate that in a real way. I know we would always grumble when 
we had to do the fire drill or the collision drill, but at the end of 
the day, because of some real world events, we were able to re- 
spond, and I think there is the same thing with the Air Force. Do 
you want to add? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You have to get your oar in the water. 
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General Finan. Obviously, this is an Air Force issue and I will 
tell you having been a part of the things that occurred after that 
flight. 

The Air Force has taken a great deal of time and effort in chang- 
ing their culture, changing the way they do business, reempha- 
sizing the nuclear aspects of our mission. They stood up a new 
command, they stood up a new division up at the headquarters to 
focus on nuclear issues. 

So, while obviously I defer to them to answer specifically, I as- 
sure you, they have taken a great deal of time and effort and done 
a number of things to ensure that that type of event does not hap- 
pen again. 

Mr. Alexander. Well, we certainly appreciate the need for oper- 
ations to take place with loaded weapons and armed weapons, but 
we just hope that the public is not led to believe that the pilot did 
not know that they were on there. That just was not real good, it 
was bad for all of us. 

Mr. Administrator, the GAO has raised concern that you all are 
often unable to determine precisely how much it costs to operate 
and maintain the infrastructure simply because there are multiple 
sources of funding. 

If we are to accept that significant increases by the Administra- 
tion will place the weapons complex on a path to sustainment, how 
are we to understand that the full cost associated with your facili- 
ties is being looked at and taken care of? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, sir. I am aware of the GAO report 
in this particular capacity and I will tell you the actions we have 
taken as a result of that and then the GAO, most recently, has 
come out with their assessment of our progress in that area. I will 
share some insight on that. 

Don or General Finan, if you would like to follow up. 

Step one is changing our project management policy. The way we 
go about, in the Department, implementing our projects, and it has 
changed significantly. You have heard me mention this idea of be- 
fore we come to the committee and say we know how much some- 
thing costs, we will actually go through and finish 90 percent of the 
design work in order to have a better sense of what that costs. But 
that is not enough just to do that. You need to have the policy 
changes also put forth, the idea that we would do independent cost 
estimates at every critical decision point in the project, not wait for 
just the times which we were required before which is only do it 
twice during the life of the project, but in each of the four critical 
decision points dramatically increase the review of costs associated 
as the project goes on. But in addition to that, we have also decided 
that independent peer review of our projects is critically important, 
peer review from outside of the organization itself, because these 
people are not beholden to pressures that they might feel if they 
were within the organization. 

So, those three things taken together along with a reorganization 
that Don — that we mentioned, which is putting forth an oversight 
and project management organization separate from the program, 
Don runs the program, I oversee that particular program that re- 
ports directly to me in this particular capacity. 
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Third element is having the right people. You heard me mention 
about bringing on board limited federal employees that are project 
management experts. That absolutely has to be done. The GAO rec- 
ognized that that was important to do to make progress in that 
particular area. 

And I think from a results standpoint we are seeing some early 
signs that this is yielding some benefit. The two Project Manage- 
ment Institute Awards that I mentioned earlier indicate particu- 
larly for the NIF project which started off 10 years ago with a 
major problem, for the last 10 years, has been, from a construction 
standpoint, has been delivering consistently from that standpoint. 

The one thing also I would mention which is important is the 
right federal oversight. We have quite a few changes internally, 
bringing in folks and expertise from the Office of Management and 
Budget that understand how to track and link budget formulation 
to budget execution, and that is the piece that we did not have be- 
fore which is the piece that Don is bringing into his organization. 

Don, did you want to add anything? 

Mr. Cook. Sure, a couple of quick points. The Defense Programs 
restructure that I did over eight months ago put in place a new 
unit that is actually called infrastructure and construction, and 
that is where we are building the capability and the excellence on 
the operational side. 

The area that the administrator and deputy administrator have 
changed is the oversight in the policy, both of these are required 
and must work together. At a practical level from the GAO report, 
what they understood and what we understood was each of the 
M&Os has a fairly robust financial system but they are not iden- 
tical and we did not have a method of taking the financial informa- 
tion in a step-by-step way and putting it together, so the way we 
addressed that correctly is back to put in place a national work 
break down structure that has definitions that are agreed to by all 
and then a methodology which is populated by the M&O financial 
systems, but it puts it into a government format that we can use 
to report to both authorizing and appropriations committees in the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. Alexander. We would appreciate it if you would not use 
that word, “robust financial system.” That does not set with the 
public too well. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Giver. 

Mr. Olver. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate you taking me, but I 
think that said you were going to take people in the order that they 
appeared. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. All right, well, I will take that back. Mr. 
Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. I yield to Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Olver, back to you, then we go to Mr. 
Womack. Your long distinguished service puts you up front. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your testi- 
mony, all of you, and all of you for your service. I mainly want to 
try to understand context here. You mentioned, Mr. Administrator, 
that part of the reason we are doing some of the things we are 
doing is because of the New START Treaty. The New START Trea- 
ty takes us down to 1,550 warheads? Is that correct? 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Operationally deployed, you are right, sir. 

Mr. Olver. How many do we have deployed at the present time? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right now operationally deployed, we are at 
about 2,200 operationally deployed. To he clear, there are warheads 
that we need to maintain back here, if you will, to make sure those 
operationally deployed are fully ready. So, we have to take care of 
two types of war buckets, warheads. 

Mr. Olver. And what happens to those other 700 or thereabouts? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The operationally — the 700 that are not oper- 
ationally deployed that, you know, if you will, takes us from 2,200 
down to 1,550, the details do matter in this particular case and I 
would be happy — it would be classified, but we can show you spe- 
cifically. We put together a 10-year plan, a very detailed 10-year 
plan, and a slightly less detailed 20-year look ahead on numbers 
of warheads by year, by weapons type, and in many cases — in some 
cases the warheads — elements of those 700 go back into what we — 
what could be euphemistically called the reserve stockpile, if you 
will 

Mr. Olver. But these are all old? 

Mr. D’Agostino. These are — some of these are old, some of these 
are very old, and some of them were taken apart. A number of 
those 

Mr. Olver. The details, maybe. I do not have but five minutes 
here. Your answer is going to take me beyond five, I think. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, what may be best, actually, is to come in 
and give you a classified brief with the details, because some of 
those 700 actually we will take apart, will become decommissioned 
never to be used again. Some of them, because they are of a specific 
type of warhead, we will actually keep as a reserve. 

Mr. Olver. And all of the ones that you are talking about are 
new weapons, I heard B61, maybe I didn’t get — a W78 and so on, 
are all of those related to the 1,550? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. Yeah. 

Mr. Olver. And you are taking whatever are the warheads 
which are now obsolete which may go back into a reserve stock- 
pile — 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. None of these are 

Mr. Olver. Is there much cost involved in taking down these 
700? 

Mr. D’Agostino. We have a line item in our program for disman- 
tling warheads, specifically to take warheads apart 

Mr. Olver. Is it included in the 11.78? 

Mr. D’Agostino. 11.78? 

Mr. Olver. The 11.78 

Mr. D’Agostino. Oh, yes, sir. It is. 

Mr. Olver. Is that considered a Nunn Lugar activity? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, some might consider it that though it is 
not specifically called that, no. It’s cooperative threat reduction. 

Mr. Olver. Is that included in this 11.78? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, we have a cooperative threat reduction 
program in effect in our nonproliferation activities. We have $2.5 
billion that we are asking for nonproliferation work out of the over- 
all NNSA budget request. Elements of that $2.5 billion do go off 
to protect and consolidate nuclear material around the world. 
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Mr. Olver. I am having a hard time making these numbers total 
up. It is $2.5 billion for Nunn Lugar activities? It’s $7.6, I guess 
it was, for the regular NNSA activities? There is $1.2 for naval re- 
actors. And there is some other item there, future nuclear security 
enterprise, that must, in sum total, lead to three, seven. That is 
$11.2. Is it only 

Mr. D’Agostino. There is about $450 million that we are asking 
for which is called a Program Direction Account 

Mr. Olver. Future Nuclear 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, sir, the Program Direction Account pays for 
federal salaries. We have 1,984 federal employees, which is dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Olver. Then I’m not getting to the number for 

Mr. D’Agostino. I think you actually got it correct, sir. You 
talked about $1.2 billion for naval reactors, $7.6 billion for the 
weapons activities account, $2.5 billion for our nonproliferation 
work, and about 

Mr. Olver. I am trying really to just get structurally what is 
going on here. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Olver. All right, so then it is in the NNSA’s part of the 
Nunn Lugar activities, the Nunn Lugar activities which are mostly 
in Defense, I guess. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yeah, there is — the Nunn cooperative threat re- 
duction work happens across State Department, Defense, and 
NNSA, the National Nuclear Security Administration, which is 
what we are here today talking about, and because 

Mr. Olver. I am particularly concerned that here we are in the 
President’s budget, which you are defending for your activities, and 
he is freezing for five years the budgets in discretionary expendi- 
ture for all of the non-security agencies, and this one is going up 
by, I guess it’s a total over 10 years of $85 billion, but it includes, 
basically, in the one-year frame, 5 percent for the weapons activi- 
ties and 19 percent for another group, in your testimony, and a 21 
percent increase for infrastructure and a 7.8 percent for the Naval 
Reactors Program, all of them are going up. This is just in one 
year. Those are sizable percentages though the total numbers may 
not come to more than a billion dollars in sum total. 

I am concerned about that, because we are making those kinds 
of reductions and there are moves around to make even vaster re- 
ductions in the five-year. So it is something I think we can all un- 
derstand. 

Sustainability here for this weapons program comes at the cost 
of a lot of other things that go on. 

Mr. D’Agostino. If I could make a comment on that, I think it 
would be important. The work in the weapons activities account, 
this is a specific financial account, supports nuclear security work 
broadly. I will give you some categories: one is nuclear non- 
proliferation, making sure material does not end up in the hands 
of terrorists; one is a nuclear counterterrorism program, which pro- 
vides counterterrorism experts to support the FBI and the Defense 
Department, these would be actually the weapons experts, because 
we do want the nation’s best people working, God forbid, if there 
was an improvised nuclear devise somewhere on those programs. 
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Mr. Olver. Is any of the counterterrorism in NNSA? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. It is. Absolutely. 

Mr. Olver. But some will be coming out from Homeland Security 
as well? 

Mr. D’Agostino. It is an integrated program. We work with the 
Department of Homeland Security, we work with the FBI, we work 
with the Defense Department, because each of us have different 
authorities. What we have, sir, is the technical expertise. The na- 
tion’s invested, during the Cold War, and most recently in the last 
decade and a half, in making sure we can maintain nuclear ex- 
perts, the best experts in the world, to not only take care of the 
stockpile, the smaller stockpile, but also make sure that those ex- 
perts are available to the agencies that have to respond to a nu- 
clear emergency. 

So, we provide the scientists, the engineers, the people that say 
cut the blue wire, not the red wire, these types of — this type of ex- 
pertise. And whether the nation has, you know, a larger number 
of warheads or a smaller number — we are talking about two num- 
bers, sir — we feel, the President feels, that it is important to main- 
tain that expertise because as stockpiles change, with a decrease 
over time, maintaining that expertise is going to become even more 
and more important and more and more relevant. 

So, that is our job. That is why the President put forward this 
budget request. We recognize that it is an increase, we do stand 
out in the Administration, but it is an increase that we feel is jus- 
tifiable. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Olver, I can return to you. I want to 
give Mr. Womack a chance. Thank you. 

Mr. Womack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let the record reflect 
that I got here before my colleague, Mr. Lewis. It means I get to 
go before him and it is not because the younger, good-looking guys 
go first. 

I’ll pay for that later. Last night Secretary Clinton called for 
United Nations to finalize global negotiations on its nuclear bomb 
making material. I have two questions, one general and one spe- 
cific. The general question is: how does it affect the work in this 
budget as proposed? And more specifically, how does it affect the 
weapons modernization efforts by your agency? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay. I will address broadly, and if I could, the 
General and Don Cook might want to add something to that. I was 
talking about the Fissile Material Cut-off Treaty, which is a treaty 
which looks to get a global agreement to not produce more weapons 
usable — we call it special nuclear material, than we currently have. 
This nation currently maintains a — the number is classified, but an 
amount of plutonium and an amount of uranium that it feels it 
needs to do that, and so what we are seeking to do, because an ele- 
ment of our program, of course, is to make sure the security is 
right around all this material around the world, is the fewer places 
in the world that have this material, and the less of the material 
that is out there, the easier it is to protect it. I mean, it is just that 
approach. 

Dr. Cook can talk about the impacts of this on the specifics, the 
second part of your question. 
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Mr. Cook. Sure. I would say first, given the two materials that 
are special nuclear materials that we use in the weapon program, 
we have largely a closed cycle as far as plutonium is concerned. So, 
when we take weapons apart, we recover the plutonium, we purify 
it, we reuse it in newly manufactured weapons. 

Now, the enriched uranium is a different issue. We require high- 
ly enriched uranium for our weapons systems, and once again, that 
element is a largely closed cycle. The low enriched uranium that 
we use to generate tritium is another issue. It requires access to 
an indigenous source of enrichment to continue to both make trit- 
ium and to provide capabilities to support Naval fuel production. 

So, I think I have addressed the key concern. And we certainly 
are working with the State Department and Departments of De- 
fense and Energy on this. 

Mr. Womack. Thank you very much. I will yield back, I would 
like for myself to organize for the classified brief that you discussed 
earlier. I sure would like to have that. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Sure, glad to do that, sir. Be glad to do that — 
provide you with great details. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Womack. I would like to 
recognize Mr. Lewis from California who chaired the Overall Ap- 
propriations Committee and is a valuable member of any sub- 
committee. Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Nunnelee, are you 
sure you — okay. 

The last hearing I was participating in we were talking a lot 
about the importance of coordination between agencies within that 
department. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Lewis. And there we were discussing questions like do we 
capture enough money from people who are producing value from 
mines, et cetera, are we getting the revenue we need to be able to 
implement the enforcement in the territory, should we sell property 
or otherwise? 

The need to communicate between agencies was emphasized by 
me by saying that for the longest time, during my years on the De- 
fense Subcommittee, we could not figure out exactly how to get the 
Navy and the Marine Corps to communicate with one another. We 
spent a lot of money and effort developing the software to effec- 
tuate that. 

Effective coordination and communication could not be more im- 
portant in all the agencies than it is within this task that you 
have 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Lewis [continuing]. And I certainly hope that you have the 
wherewithal as well as the challenge to make sure that we are 
maximizing CIS capabilities, applying software, et cetera, so that 
we can break down the standard barriers that exist between, we 
call them stovepipes, but it is really important. If you can commu- 
nicate effectively with the FBI I want to know about it but in the 
meantime, are you sure that all of that is going forward well? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I believe it is going well. I have seen tremen- 
dous improvements in the last few years. It kind of covers across 
a broad variety of fronts, we have this coordinating body called the 
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Nuclear Weapons Council. That body, as I described earlier, has 
taken a very aggressive stance on making sure the Defense Depart- 
ment understands if it asks for something that it has an impact 
over here in this particular program. And by making sure that all 
our cards, all that information is on the table, we have actually 
broken through a couple of key pieces on that. 

We are starting this process aggressively for these two large 
projects, these are multibillion-dollar projects. The Defense Depart- 
ment is keenly interested in reducing the costs there. The Sec- 
retary and I, as well as Don and the team are keenly interested 
because we recognize that, you know, it is first of all our obligation 
to the taxpayers to do this right, but second of all, there has to be 
something if it is not authorized or appropriated, then you are not 
going to do it. And so we have to figure out ways to make sure that 
we build what the country needs and not what the country does not 
need, and something bigger than that point. 

The global information systems that you talked about is some- 
thing that we are implementing in the NNSA to tie together to 
have a common work breakdown structure and common way we 
look at numbers across our enterprise. We are not quite there yet. 
We need to do a lot more in this particular area. 

Don has brought in an individual in his organization that was 
doing this across the Department of Energy to specifically apply to 
this particular area. I believe there is a lot of opportunity in that 
area to get to improve. 

We are not quite finished with what we need to do. Don, I don’t 
know if you have anymore to add here? 

Mr. Cook. I would not add that but I point to General Finan. 
The key commission of the Department of Defense, General Finan, 
although new in her term has been traveling with the new head 
of Strategic Command of General Bob Kehlor. She has been over 
at the Pentagon probably half the time in one form or another 
working with both the Navy and the Air Force and connectedness 
there is pretty high. I would ask her if she wishes to comment fur- 
ther? 

General Finan. Absolutely. As far as coordination with the DoD, 
that is essentially what I am here for, to make sure that the re- 
quirements that they have get translated over, that the capabilities 
that the DoE and NNSA has, that they understand as well, so that 
together the two agencies can chart a path forward. That process 
comes together through the Standing Safety Committee and the 
Nuclear Weapons Council when senior decision makers can look at 
both sides of that and chart that path forward. 

Additionally I have about 30 officers in the NNSA of all the 
branches of services, so that also helps us with the coordination at 
the Working Group level so that we get that communication and 
coordination at the lowest levels so it works its way all the way up 
the chain. So as far as DoD, we have a structured process in place 
and we also have the informal military officers over at the NNSA 
who also facilitate that level of communication. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, across the board of government I cannot think 
of a responsibility where communication is of the highest priority, 
and certainly money pressures should not stand in the way of our 
implementing that. 
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Mr. D’Agostino, I am sorry. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. You mentioned the labs and we are very proud of the 
work of those labs and their development over time. I have been 
thinking about trying to think through a visitation to our labs. A 
close friend of mine is on the Board of Regents at the University 
of California, and he is interested in joining me on such an effort. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we might very well 
have a cross-section of our Committee plan to visit the labs and try 
and get a better understanding of just how significant they are to 
the role we are playing here. So if there is a way I can help you 
implement that. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Some of us are on our way out to Los Ala- 
mos and Sandia and the Nevada Test Site at the end of the week 
and we are trying to make sure 

Mr. D’Agostino. Are you really? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We have not forgotten California. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, good for you. Well, I think there is an 
extra seat on the plane, sir, actually. 

Mr. Lewis, I would be happy, of course, to take you to the labora- 
tories on your schedule or work with your office and work with Rob 
on the appropriate time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lewis. I assume that there are facilities there where the 
kind of intelligence briefing we were talking about could take place 
as well. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely there is. 

Mr. Lewis. There are significant items. 

Mr. D’Agostino. We are planning on talking to the Chairman 
and Mr. Pastor on those specific items this week. And when you 
come out, we would love to do the same for you to give you some 
insight as to how core science, technology, and engineering sup- 
ports the Intelligence Community broadly. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being late. Thank you 
very much. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Administrator, recognizing there may 
be limits to what you can say in this hearing room, will you provide 
for the members some context on how our weapons production in- 
frastructure and experimental capabilities compare with the Chi- 
nese and the Russians? Specifically, we talk here about having a 
capability-based system here, which could produce up to 80 new 
pits a year. How does this capability compare to that of Russia and 
China? And have these countries declared, as we have, that they 
will not produce any new nuclear weapons? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay. I think the Chairman is absolutely — 
there will be some limit as to what I can say, but broadly we have 
decided on a — we in the United States have decided from a policy 
standpoint to approach taking care of our stockpile as you de- 
scribed, maintaining capability. And when we need to work on the 
stockpile, we work on the stockpile and the W76 warhead, for ex- 
ample, and a B61 are some examples. 

The approach taken by our colleagues in Russia is a bit more of 
keeping their enterprise fully exercised, the production enterprise 
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exercised, and cycling systems through. It is an approach, frankly, 
that is, I believe, more expensive, but, at the same time, exercises 
just kind of a full threat in a more aggressive way. And that, in 
fact, that is why the approach we were, you know, moving forward 
in over the next few years, pursuing life extensions to modernize 
these very old systems, recapitalizing our infrastructure, investing 
in science is so important because those three things taken to- 
gether will provide that exercising of the workforce that was de- 
scribed. We have to exercise the workforce. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Are they taking similar steps? 

Mr. D’Agostino. They are actively — the “they” in this case would 
be the Russians — are actively pursuing actual production oper- 
ations and have been for the number of years while we have both 
stopped underground testing because we have committed as a pol- 
icy to take care of our stockpiles without underground testing. So 
the Russians have said, well, we are not going to stop production. 
We are just going to take our old systems out, rebuild them, and 
put them back in. We have decided instead of recycling a lot of nu- 
clear weapons and materials around this country, we have decided 
we are going to take care of the ones we have where they are. And 
then when it comes to the point we actually have to do something, 
which we are at in certain systems, we are going to bring them 
back, work on them, and put them back out. 

The Chinese, I would say, we are a little bit more limited in our 
knowledge there and probably it would not be appropriate to go 
into any great detail. 

Don, did you have anything to add on that particular point? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And speak somewhat in generalities here. 

Mr. Cook. The thing that I would add to what the Administrator 
has said is that the investment that the nation made, has made in 
stockpile stewardship capabilities. And this exhibit is, for example, 
in high-energy density physics science at the National Ignition Fa- 
cility at Livermore, the Z machine at Sandia. And in 
hydrodynamics one of the best capabilities, the dual-access radio- 
graphic hydro test capability at Los Alamos, something we call 
DARHT. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I like the acronym. I know the acronym. 

Mr. Cook. DARHT. You know those really address the capabili- 
ties, respectively, of what we need to understand in weapon science 
without resorting to underground testing. In the case of NFIDs 
what happens in secondaries; in the case of DARHTs what happens 
in primaries. And we put together the knowledge with some of the 
best computational capabilities, which is where the researchers put 
models together. 

We are at the forefront still in all of those areas, although, you 
know, the Chinese supercomputer capability is clearly growing, 
still with American chips, but something we monitor all the time, 
so. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So to answer my question, by and large we 
are pretty transparent somewhat with what we do. 

Mr. Cook. I think that is correct. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But in reality you are not characterizing 
what they have. 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So does that mean that we know what they 
have, but we cannot discuss it here? But how would you discuss 
then their capabilities? Are they increasing the capability of their 
weapons and their infrastructure, in a general sense? 

Mr. D’Agostino. In a general sense, yes. In a general sense, I 
believe the infrastructure capabilities are improving. Don gave a 
great example of the Chinese capability with supercomputing, 
which, of course, is not just applications from a national security 
standpoint. It drives innovation and technology, which helps econo- 
mies grow. 

But in the general sense, I believe that what we have is a com- 
mitment and understanding on the part of these other nation 
states that you need to exercise your workforce and capability to 
maintain it, and that they are being — we obviously talk about ours 
a lot more than is talked about publicly there; that in the ’90s and 
earlier part of this century, if you will, there was an approach that 
we undertook which was making sure that we stay on top of our 
science and technology and engineering, drive it as best as we can 
so we can observe what is happening with our stockpile, where the 
Russians would look at it, well, that is good, they are going to do 
a little bit of that, but they are also going to actively work on the 
warheads themselves, so. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We are obviously proud of what our men 
and women are doing. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This would be in accord with Mr. Lewis at 
all our laboratories. And sometimes our citizens are unaware of 
what we are doing, the whole need to have reliable nuclear weap- 
ons and never the thought that they would ever be utilized, but, 
you know, the ability to sign off on what we have, their veracity, 
their ability to be used if we had to, but just in the overall context 
of what the Chinese and Russians are doing. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. And where are they? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, the Chinese are building the — have de- 
cided to go forward with the process of making sure that they have 
a deterrent. They say it is going to be the minimum size that they 
are going to need to ensure their sovereignty and their nation’s se- 
curity. As you rightly mentioned, you know, these warheads are 
not static. Once you build them and you put them here, they are 
not going to stay like that forever. It is like your dashboard on your 
automobile. You set it out and park it on the street, 10 years later 
the dashboard is cracked. Well, why does that happen? Well, be- 
cause the sun is shining on it and heating it up. 

But we have components. Our stockpile is safe and secure, but 
these things are not static. General Chilton, who was the previous 
strategic commander, called them little chemistry experiments, you 
know, moving along, and they are, and that is why it requires con- 
stant surveillance and constant attention. And that is why we have 
asked for increased resources in our surveillance area. We will 
move that number up from about 180 million up to $240 million 
per year because we know we have to watch these things. They are 
not static. 
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And in our observations, the watching we have been doing over 
the last five years or so dictates to us we need to move forward ag- 
gressively on our B61 Life Extension Program, move forward ag- 
gressively on the W78 study because things are changing in these 
systems. They are safe now, but they require attention. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Pastor. Mr. Administrator, we have invested heavily in the 
experimental facilities over the last few years, and Dr. Cook just 
went through a litany of them: the Z, the DARHT, I guess you 
could talk about the Sequoia. 

Mr. Cook. Absolutely, absolutely. 

Mr. Pastor. And we are trying to find, as you say, the chemistry, 
the physics, the what do we do to ensure that we can certify our 
aging stockpile without nuclear testing. I mean, that is the whole 
intent and so we invested all this money. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. As I see your Life Extension Program schedule, it 

is, I think, very aggressive. You know, but that is my opinion and 
I think you may want to classify it, too, as you want to get on with 

it. You are slated to make major decisions regarding the technology 
on the B61, the W78, and now I think the W88, too. 

I guess the question is about time. Is there sufficient time to con- 
duct the experiments and then enough time to incorporate suffi- 
cient experimental data into the decision-making? Because some- 
times they are not parallel. And as I recall, one of the GAO rec- 
ommendations was you may have to slow one down to ensure that 
the investment you are making pays off. 

And so my question is with all the experimental stuff that we are 
doing and your schedule, which I think is aggressive, is there 
enough time? Have you considered time to implement your experi- 
mental data to ensure that the Life Extension Program is going to 
be profitable in terms of being efficient? 

Mr. D’Agostino. And the answer is yes, I believe there is enough 
time to do it. And the reason why I believe that is because of some 
of the project systems that we have in place. Within the defense 
programs area the scientists have worked together. This is led by 
the federal managers here that Dr. Cook has in his organization to 
establish what is known as a predictive capability framework, 
which outlines over the next 10 years the specific experiments, you 
know, broadly what goals and milestones need to be achieved, and 
then the specific experimental schedules, the sub-critical experi- 
ments to get the data so we can put them into the computers. 

We are actually in a pretty good spot because what we have right 
now, as you have described, is the finishing up of very significant 
investments in building scientific tools. And now we are 
transitioning from building the scientific tools into operating the 
tools, actually conducting the experiments, and putting that data 
into these large computers — the Sequoia, for example — to get the 
data out of it. 

The timing is pretty good in this area. Don, if you might want 
to 

Mr. Cook. Sure. 

Mr. Pastor. But that is the question. You are doing this and I 
do not know what the timeline is in terms of where you have suffi- 
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cient information from your data you are collecting experimentally, 
but right now you are still aggressively working on these weapons 
systems. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yeah. 

Mr. Pastor. So right now, as we speak, there is probably a weap- 
ons system, a pit right now being modified, and yet are we going 
to use the best science and that we have invested so much time to 
do? 

Mr. Cook. If I can answer again with just a few specifics. The 
time scale is aggressive. We would certainly agree with that. It is 
also well planned. So the Administrator talked about the predictive 
capability framework. This is focused on codes, understanding the 
basic data, doing the design work that is required. 

We have a counterpart to that now, which is called the compo- 
nent maturation framework. This is the one that deals with the 
technology readiness levels that I addressed earlier. And it is basi- 
cally a conscious choice of what we have ready for the B61, what 
we believe we could get ready, and a boundary that says we cannot 
get something ready in time for the B61, therefore, we choose not 
to use it. We continue to advance it for the W78 and beyond that 
for the W88 that follows. We have now been integrating that kind 
of, you know, fairly disciplined project planning into the compo- 
nents themselves. 

In the case of the B61, the importance on having the first pro- 
duction unit in 2017 is actually driven by the fact that we will have 
to replace the power source, the neutron generators, and a portion 
of the radars anyway. And so we either do that as a separate block 
of activity and then do the life extension later or we choose what 
we can do and we do the life extension and the replacement of 
those components at the same time. 

Mr. Pastor. But once you open it up, though, you want to be 
able to do the best job as possible because you cannot be opening 
and closing things as many times as you want. 

Mr. Cook. Well, that is correct. It is the best job that is possible 
within a defined set of conditions. And those conditions are the 
hardware that we put in must work and the first production unit 
must be completed within 2017. 

For the W78, where we are again driven by some lifetime limits, 
that will follow, but its first production unit does not occur until 
2021. So we have enough time to do the design. We are requesting 
approval to begin the 6-1 or the conceptual drawing study. That 
will take us the better of a year. And then a two-year period for 
the W78 to do the engineering study and the detailed cost assess- 
ment. The reason that we have asked, as has the Department of 
Defense, to incorporate the W78 arming, fusing, and firing system 
in that is that is a unit that needs to be updated as we did with 
the W76. And if we do that thinking and planning in concert with 
the W78, we can again look at the opportunities to save cost 
through having common features or adaptable features. 

Mr. D’Agostino. It is probably worth describing life extensions. 
There are basically three main steps. We are clearly — it sounds like 
a lot of work and it is, the 76, the 61, and the 78/88 study, but they 
are all in different phases. The W76 is in the production phase, so 
that uses up a couple of our sites kind of fairly aggressively. 
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Mr. Pastor. Which warhead are you waiting for the F35? So you 
have more time on that one. 

Mr. D’Agostino. The B61 is being driven by two things. It is in 
the production engineering phase and that was because of these 
components that failed. That is in the production, engineering, and 
design phase to support the Air Force’s need for the F35, but also 
it is driven by the fact that components are aging. So that is in ac- 
tually the production engineering phase. 

And 78 is in the study phase, so it uses different elements. We 
are actually fully utilizing all of our pieces, but if we have de-con- 
flicted the overlap so that we do not have this kind of crisis of two 
things arriving at the doorstep at the same time. And that is kind 
of how we have our work laid out. 

Mr. Cook. Yeah, and what I would say is it is an opportunity — 
there is an opportunity to read the — I am sorry, as we go on year 
by year to update and refine the 12-51 report, and that is the one 
with a 10-year horizon. It talks about the detailed nature of what 
we are doing to each of the weapons systems. I 

Mr. Pastor. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cook. I just think it is a good question. I mean, a good ques- 
tion that should we be concerned about all the activity we have to 
do? I would say absolutely, and we are managing it and structuring 
it to make it workable. 

Mr. Pastor. One more question. This deals with, as you do, the 
various experimental studies that obviously you may end up with 
a result or data that says you can do this better in terms of wheth- 
er it be ignition or whatever the fifth component may be. But you 
have a fine line because you really cannot. You are required, I 
guess, by treaties that you cannot cross that line because it may 
be modified as a new weapon. Who is the one that makes those de- 
cisions in terms of what stays with what is proper or what would 
be certified as a 

Mr. D’Agostino. Sure. 

Mr. Pastor. Because it is such an improvement that you are 
talking about a new weapon. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, in the end, the Nuclear Posture Review 
provides us very specific guidance from a policy standpoint. Our 
focus is to modernize the existing stockpile. Extend the life of our 
existing stockpile. Put the best technology into that existing stock- 
pile in order to do the job it was originally intended to do, not de- 
sign new warheads for new capabilities. Okay? So that is kind of — 
that is the first point. 

The second point is we want to make sure our designers, our lab- 
oratory directors specifically, as they make recommendations to the 
Federal Government, that they are given the opportunity to exam- 
ine all the different ways that they can extend the life of that 
stockpile, but ensure, at the same time, that we drive as much 21st 
century safety and 21st century security into that stockpile. I 
mean, that is a good thing. We want the best safety and security 
in our stockpile. We do not want, you know, the seat belts from the 
1960s on our automobile of the 2010s, right? And so our lab direc- 
tors have full flexibility to provide recommendations. 

If there is a sense that that recommendation would require a 
modification to a nuclear component, a very significant modifica- 
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tion to a nuclear component that some might construe as a new nu- 
clear warhead, we are obligated and all of our decisions pass 
through to the President — to the President — who would just make 
that decision if we decided to move forward with what we have 
called a, you know, a replacement, if you will, of that component. 
In all cases, we are going to stick to no underground testing and 
we are going to use components that are based on previously tested 
designs. 

So, there is a fairly rigorous process in the Nuclear Weapons 
Council for making those types of decisions. Our opportunity, if you 
will, with the B61 work, is to figure out, as Don had described, 
what components are mature enough to actually go into that stock- 
pile and then he will recommend to me and the Nuclear Weapons 
Council this is the way we think we ought to move forward with 
this particular system. We will be in pretty good shape on that one. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, I have nothing to add to what you said. I would 
add in General Finan’s area we have also got a very close inter- 
action on all of these LEAPs with the commander of Strategic Com- 
mand and his folks with the Air Force and the Navy for systems 
for which they are accountable and with all of the civilian ranks 
of the Department of Defense, both in the policy line and in the ac- 
quisition line. 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I want to refocus on your funding priorities. 
We are proceeding to construct the UPF at Y12 at Oak Ridge. We 
are doing the CMRR at Los Alamos. These are primarily new in- 
vestments. They are expensive. They will continue to be expensive 
for the foreseeable future. Where are they in the overall scheme of 
things in terms of your setting priorities? 

We have existing infrastructure we are trying to maintain and 
modernize. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And they are obviously an essential ele- 
ment of life extension. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But how do you prioritize? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The priority for me, in my view, is to move as 
aggressively into the future as we can. And, you know, obviously, 
as you described, we will have to maintain some funding to do de- 
ferred maintenance on facilities and to invest in some of our old, 
early 1950s facilities. 

Let me take the plutonium and then talk to uranium. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah, please do. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I think you want some specifics. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yeah. So on plutonium, we have an existing 
chemistry, metallurgy, and research facility. There are eight wings 
of this particular facility at Los Alamos. And what we had been 
doing over the last few years was getting ourselves out of that facil- 
ity. We are down into essentially our last two wings. We have 
moved all of our operations because it is too expensive to maintain 
the rest of it. And now we are down into that last two wings or 
so that we have to stay there until a new chemistry and metallurgy 
facility comes back online. 
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And from my standpoint, I think we have — I would call it like 
squeezing maybe a sponge, if you will. It was a sponge at first be- 
cause we managed to get ourselves out of a lot of that space and 
reduce our costs there. But I cannot go any further in that par- 
ticular area. 

So what we were trying to do is spend, you know, frankly, the 
minimum amount I can, just enough to maintain the safety sys- 
tems in that facility because I would rather have more of the re- 
sources go towards building a future capability. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The existing facility, obviously it has to be 
maintained and protected and so forth. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. But what we have done in the meantime 
is not maintain the whole existing facility. We have actually said 
we are only going to maintain these last wing and a half to two 
wings of capability at Los Alamos, and the rest of it is going to go 
away. We are letting it — we are not maintaining it. We have gotten 
stuff out of it. It is in a safe position, but we are not doing — you 
know, not changing ventilation filters and we are not, you know, 
doing the painting of the hallways and so on. 

The same kind of problem we have in the uranium facility and 
capability at Y12. We have a building called 9212. Don is very fa- 
miliar with this facility. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And I visited there. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, you visited, I remember that. And then 
what we — that is a little bit more challenging because we actually 
need basically almost all of that 9212 capability while the uranium 
processing facility comes up. So we have a risk reduction program 
that Don can describe some of the details on that where, with the 
Defense Board, we have — and looked at — but we have come up 
with — we looked at a list of what do we have to maintain and what 
investments do we have to make on the order of tens of millions 
of dollars a year that is not going to build the new UPF, but is 
going to maintain that existing capability. 

We do have 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Maintain and protect. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Maintain and protect. Now, our most important 
is safety to the workers and environment and the people in the 
area. At the same time, we do get into differences of opinions with 
the Defense Board — I think that is just natural; technical people 
will disagree — differences of opinion on whether we need to make 
that investment to do whatever it is, and Don may have some ex- 
amples, or should we use that money to build the new UPF. I am 
always — it is a tradeoff. It is something that is fairly dynamic and 
gets managed fairly regularly. 

Don, can you provide some additional insight? 

Mr. Cook. Sure. On a couple of issues, it is important to recog- 
nize, and we do, that what we need to do, both at Los Alamos and 
at Y12, is construct new facilities, that they are new nuclear facili- 
ties, that they are replacing facilities that are 60 or in one case 
more than 60 years old, and that we have got to meet modern safe- 
ty and security standards. So the first and best way to constrain 
the cost is not to make them any bigger than we have to. That is 
why the interactive planning that we have done with the Depart- 
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ment of Defense is so important. And we call them capability-based 
facilities rather than capacity-based. 

We structured them so that we could do 50 to 80 primaries or 
secondaries per year in these, but not larger than that. We are not 
betting on the Com; we have an agreement for the future of the na- 
tional deterrent, nuclear deterrent, that we will not require some- 
thing larger. 

The intermediate space, that is the next 10 years, as you men- 
tioned earlier, sir, is the one that we are structuring to live 
through, and we must. And when it comes to discussions with the 
Defense Nuclear Facility Safety Board the key issue in their mind 
is, is the schedule going to wander? You know, if it wanders and 
it is not trustable, if we cannot make the commitments, then they 
will say we need to make more investment in the current and old 
facilities. That is not a very good economic bargain. The better bar- 
gain was to put in place a schedule and execute the schedule. 

Something we have done in the past nine months to enable re- 
member that and make it more probable is the management and 
operations entities have big companies and several are big nuclear 
builders; Bechtel and BWXT [phonetic] are two. They are in both 
of our sites. We have asked them to help us with the options: the 
learning, the planning, the deep integration, and to phase these 
projects in such a way that CMRR would lead and UPF would lag, 
but not by more than 24 months so that we can really apply the 
lessons learned. 

And I mentioned earlier that the nuclear structures would be in 
place in 2020 — the comment was 10 years — so they will be in place 
in 2021. But the planning right now for implementation of the tool 
sets and the people and the technologies, we are in the guts of that. 
And so 2023, we intend to be fully in operation at the new CMRR 
in 2025. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. What is the role of this ominous group, the 
CAPE? What are they doing relative to both of these facilities? 
Maybe even go through that acronym so everybody knows it. 

Mr. Cook. Sure, sure. It is a DoD entity. Neile Miller, the Dep- 
uty Administrator to the Administrator sitting behind me, has been 
active on this. We have a strong interaction and a good one with 
0MB. The Cost Analysis and Program Evaluation, or CAPE, Unit 
of the DoD is basically their independent arm to look at costs. 

We have an equivalent independent arm within the Department 
of Energy and we asked each of those two independent arms to do 
an independent cost evaluation. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. They are doing a review now. 

Mr. Cook. They are doing — yes, yes. CAPE is just getting into 
the beginning parts for the CMRR whereas our arm completed that 
work for UPF. And they are now working together to do that. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, when will the review be completed? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I would say it is going to take — ^yes. 

Mr. Cook. Spring to summer, late spring to early summer. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So they come up with their recommenda- 
tions and observations, but are you sort of proceeding nonetheless 
with design and construction? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, the answer is we are proceeding with design. We 
do not have standing armies. We have armies of very competent 
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people who are doing the design and they have got to get the de- 
sign right. We are proceeding and we will take into account prior 
to setting the baseline for the facilities, we are going to get the cost 
estimates from CAPE and from our internal arm, and we will com- 
pare that. If they are reasonable and if we have — if we feel we have 
a good understanding of the cost, then we will proceed once the en- 
gineering is beyond 90 percent done to set the performance base- 
line and hold the control. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I do not mean to be facetious, you have got 
armies over in Savannah, don’t you? 

Mr. Cook. We have big sites. We have a lot of work, so I am not 
sure which army at Savannah you are talking about. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Cook. We will certainly have a lot of activities in tritium. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. Well, let me get 

Mr. Cook. And the construction on the other side. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Let me get to the Tritium Readiness Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Cook. Sure. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The GAO has investigated the Tritium 
Readiness Program this past year and raised some, I think, fairly 
serious questions about your ability to provide a reliable source to 
maintain the nation’s nuclear weapons stockpile for the future. 
They recommended that a comprehensive plan be developed to 
manage the technical challenges and production requirements. Can 
you talk to us about their recommendations? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This is, of course, on top of all the other 
things that you are doing, right? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. All the other priorities. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And some of the priorities that we have 
mentioned. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. New investments. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Your desire, obviously, and all of our desire 
to deal with the legacy of an ancient, you know, nuclear infrastruc- 
ture that is 

Mr. D’Agostino. The training piece is absolutely critical to our 
efforts. And GAO identified a couple of concerns that they had. One 
of them had to do with a large number of uncosted balances that 
are the results of the program. That was strictly a matter of how 
the contracts were initially structured and the GAO made a rec- 
ommendation on that and we are implementing that recommenda- 
tion to do more of a year-by-year approach instead of putting all 
the money out there and then waiting for seven years for all that 
money to get spent. So that was purely a matter of structure, but 
we are going to make that change. 

The second element of their concern had to do with the amount 
of tritium-producing burnable absorption rods — or TP BARS as it 
is called — and whether we had the right number and the right 
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agreements in place with the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
WattsBar Unit 1 in order to irradiate these. They are currently 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This is where there is one and potentially 
three. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right, right. Absolutely, sir. There is one and 
potentially three reactors that we can use in this case. 

Don, since the tritium is in your area, could you add some of the 
details on that? But there are good options for the enterprise in 
order to make sure we maintain this tritium capability. I am con- 
fident that we will. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But maybe before Dr. Cook answers, with 
the size of the stockpile going down are the requirements for reduc- 
ing tritium going down as well or? 

Mr. D’Agostino. It changes a little bit because we do have an 
operationally deployed stockpile decreasing in size, as you know, 
sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. There is an overall size of the stockpile we need 
to maintain. And so some of the details associated with that series 
of warheads, the group of warheads that are not part of the oper- 
ationally deployed set of units. We have different requirements 
within the Defense Department on, you know, keeping tritium bot- 
tles full on this handful and because they are in the more ready 
state, and then we have a secondary readiness state where we do 
not have to worry about it as much. 

The bottom line is that there is a tightly integrated — Don has a 
group of folks that track tritium, you know, by the liter and by the 
milliliter most likely, to make sure, you know, with the decay of 
tritium and the requirements curve going up, to figure out when 
and where we have our issues out into the future. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So you are going to tell us how all those 
pieces are going to fall together? 

Mr. Cook. I am going to describe that we have a plan. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Oh, good. 

Mr. Cook. Tritium decays with a half-life of about 12 years, so 
that is clearly in our plan. We are in the early stages of really the 
engineering and production of tritium, so the tritium extraction fa- 
cility which takes tritium out of the BARS, our contracts with com- 
panies such as Westdyne and the relationship with TVA, we have 
worked through. 

You know, a technical issue, tritium is permeating through the 
BARS and the early licensed condition that was established had 
one assumption. We continue to make progress on containing the 
tritium, but for 10,000 tritium atoms we contain all but 4 and we 
hope to get that down to containing all but 2 and all but 1. This 
is the reason why having the expansion to three reactors rather 
than one is so important. Under no condition will we go past the 
EPA limits. The question about the 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There is a lot of angst on the first one, 
right? 

Mr. Cook. The angst on the first one is we can — ^yes, there is. 
And we are — you know, we will not exceed the license conditions 
certainly that TVA has with NRC and with environmental organi- 
zations. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Even for that one you have to have some 
sort of a 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. So we developed a plan 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Side by side or something. 

Mr. Cook. Yeah. And we are, again, working this with a de- 
crease in the stockpile, the return of older weapons. And again. 
General Finan has been right in the thick of this with the Depart- 
ment of Defense because that is one of the deliveries we produced. 
So, every 18 months we have a cycle of these TP bars go through 
the reactor, a TVA reactor. And we have 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So the side-by-side of what I talked about 
was sort of a retention area, right, or the clean up? And is that 
budgeted for? Is that — because that is a cost that I would assume 
somebody must have anticipated. 

Mr. Cook. The answer is yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is budgeted for? 

Mr. Cook. The answer is it is budgeted for. 

Mr. D’Agostino. It is budgeted right next to the tritium extrac- 
tion — excuse me, right next to the tritium extraction facility. That 
is Savannah River. I think it is Building 232. It is an older facility, 
but the pipe goes from one end to the other facility. And it is in 
that old facility where the old bottles come in from the stockpile, 
the tritium is cleaned up, the gasses are separated because it does 
decay as Dr. Cook was describing. And so having these things 
scrubbing out these particular isotopes is what happens in that 
building. And that all feeds — all that data comes in on a very reg- 
ular basis to feed the database that tries to — that keeps on top of 
the decay of tritium, then the stockpile needs and our production 
requirements. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But the TVA, the area around the reactor 
had some issues. Aren’t there cleanup issues there? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Associated with the 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Tritium, yeah. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah, the leakage issue. 

Mr. D’Agostino. As reactor coolant comes out during sampling 
and the like, it has got a little bit more tritiated water than is nor- 
mally expected. In this goes to the 4 atoms out of 10,000 versus 
what we are going to get to is 2 out of that 10,000. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So there are costs associated with that. 

Mr. D’Agostino. We are working with TVA. I am not familiar 
with the specific costs associated with them, but we have been 
working very closely with TVA on this as well as the licensing. We 
can provide the Committee some specifics on costs. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, if I can quickly address two issues. There was an 
impression early in our working with GAO that they thought the 
large uncosted balances were because we were not making tech- 
nical progress. I want to just clarify it was because we had long- 
term contracts structured. We did not want to lose the supplier of 
these TP BARS. They are also a critical supplier to TVA. 

But the real issue at hand is the timing at which TVA and with 
our support can achieve a change in the license condition. If it 
looks like that is going to be too long off, then to meet the tritium 
needs we will have to use more than one reactor. We will still lose 
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the same amount of tritium, but in two or three different places 
rather than one. If the license condition can be changed in time, 
then we only have a need to use one. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. A lot of things have to fall in place. Is that 
another way of 

Mr. Cook. A lot of things need, yes, need to be worked into place. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Chairman, we would be glad to get some 
of the specifics on cost to you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Let me yield to Mr. Pastor to see if he has 
some additional questions. 

Mr. Pastor. There are a lot of things that have to fall into place, 
but we have a plan for it, that is the good news. The question I 
have is about warhead dismantlement. In the review. Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review, it states that modernization will allow you to accel- 
erate dismantlement of retired warheads. But yet in this budget 
there is a reduction. I think you had $96 million in fiscal year 2010 
and this year, 2012, you were talking about $57 million. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. Why is the funding going down if the review states 
that you can accelerate the dismantlement? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The dismantlement work, there was an — we 
had a one-time increase in fiscal year ’10, as you pointed out, to 
accelerate some safety studies that we needed to do for a couple of 
our warhead systems, the W84 and the B53 warheads, as well as 
by the tooling because these are special tools that you need in 
order to take apart the warheads. The dismantlement, we put to- 
gether an accelerated schedule a few years back and, in effect, we 
are implementing on the particular track on the accelerated sched- 
ule. 

There is not a one-to-one correlation between dollar appropriated 
and number of warheads dismantled because each of these war- 
head systems are different. The larger warhead systems, for exam- 
ple the B53, for example, takes many, many weeks to take apart 
just one. In some of our earlier systems you can take apart a war- 
head in just two shifts’ worth of work. So it is very difficult to, in 
my view, ascribe just a dollar and say $1 million provides you 1 
warhead, so 58 gets you 58 warheads. 

The key for me is not speed of warhead dismantlement, but safe- 
ty of warhead dismantlement. We are very careful not to pressure 
our contractor, Babcock and Wilcox down at Pantex, to take them 
apart faster or to exceed some goals because these are systems that 
have been together in some cases for 45 years, you know, high ex- 
plosives and polymers and metals that have been put together 
under pressure for 45 years, and the key is to do it safely. So I 
know that there is a lot of value. The more warheads that we have 
taken apart, the safer I feel because it separates the high explo- 
sives from the special nuclear material. But speed is not one thing 
that drives me because I am concerned about safety. 

Don, do you want to maybe comment as well to Mr. Pastor? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. Sure. And I think the observation that the fund- 
ing levels are different is very clear. And the key difference is, as 
the Administrator said, the investment that was made in the tool- 
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ing and in the safe systems for the 21st century. SS21 is what we 
call it at the plant. Those are all complete. So for the first time in 
more than a decade, Pantex now has full safety authorization to 
disassemble or to reassemble any of the elements in the present 
stockpile or all parts of the retired stockpile. So 

Mr. Pastor. So — oh, okay, go ahead. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. So, I do not have a concern that we will 
meet our dismantlement levels to which we have committed. And 
it will take — once again, the important activity in weapon dis- 
mantlement is to ensure it is absolutely safe. And keeping it at a 
steady pace from now on where we are is going to be the driving 
requirement. 

Mr. Pastor. Well, you are saying that there is not a one-to-one 
ratio. And so — but the $96 million, as I understand it, was basi- 
cally an acceleration, but it went into, I guess, infrastructure? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, special tools that were designed 

Mr. Pastor. So, it went into having the equipment, having the 
infrastructure, so that you could do a more efficient job of dis- 
mantlement. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir, that is right. And the way — ^you know, 
obviously there are ways to speed things up. 

Mr. Pastor. I understand. 

Mr. D’Agostino. We could bring up a whole new — we could hire 
people specifically for the shop as a new shift. The concern I have 
kind of from a sustainable planning standpoint is if we decided, for 
example, that it was so important that we wanted to — you know, 
now that we have our tools, we want to fully utilize them 24/7, if 
you will. That way we can get the work done faster. That is cer- 
tainly possible, but it would require, I think, some significant hir- 
ing of production technicians down in Pantex. These are some fair- 
ly expensive people to bring on board because we have to make 
sure — it is not just hiring a mechanic off the street. We process se- 
curity clearances and give them their training, and so about a year 
after they get on board they are actually doing some useful work. 
And then I would be in the business of laying off a whole bunch 
of people about five or six years from now, or maybe more like 
seven or eight years from now, after all the work is done. And that 
provides a bit of a bubble in our workforce. So there is an element 
of that that goes into the planning. Associated with that is the 
numbers of technicians that we have balanced off against the exist- 
ing work that we currently have. 

Mr. Pastor. So I guess the policy decision was to take the money 
in 2010 and, for safety reasons, get the equipment that would allow 
us to safely be able to dismantle a number of weapons? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. So, now you have the equipment? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. And you decided to run one shift because you did 
not want to bump the personnel because five years out, six years 
out, whatever the time length, you would have to lay off the other 
two shifts because of the number of weapons that needed to be dis- 
mantled. 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. It is a policy and a financial decision 
as informed by the financial piece of it because it would cost a lot 
to bring people up and 

Mr. Pastor. Sure. 

Mr. Cook. If I can make two other connections. When it comes 
to nuclear explosives safety we have got the Sandia lab strongly in- 
tegrated in our work at Pantex. We also have the Y12 activities, 
so when a weapon is dismantled at Pantex, even if we might choose 
to do it faster there, we wind up piling up the secondary systems 
that have to go to Y12 to be taken apart. And what we have been 
driving toward is a sustained capability for the next decade at a 
rate that all elements of the complex can work, too. 

Mr. Pastor. So, because now you have a strategy pretty much 
planned to go through the decade, would it be realistic for me now 
to say, well, $57 million will be kind of the yearly expense that we 
are looking at for this? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. I would have to look at my stat table 
to find out how it changes. It changes a little bit over time. 

Mr. Pastor. But that it is basically what it is around, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, where we can partition that off specifically 
for this particular activity. It is supported by the rest of the tooling 
because it is obviously utilizing the Pantex plant. It utilizes the 
production technicians, the gauges and testers that get used as 
these things get taken apart. 

Some of this work is also supported by the surveillance program 
because when we take things apart, we — instead of just taking 
them apart and then destroying the components, some of these 
components actually will get looked at for how they have aged. Be- 
cause there is a lot of data that we can extract from this dismantle- 
ment activity, so elements of that are supported by the surveillance 
program. But those specifically focused on taking apart retired 
warheads are part of this unique dismantlement plan. 

Mr. Pastor. So let me go again. The $96 million allowed you to 
buy the equipment or the tools. And for safety reasons, we needed 
them. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Pastor. A decision was made not to bring on additional per- 
sonnel because you wanted to keep a steady flow. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. So, now we have a plan for 10 years, more or less. 
One of the problems being that the secondary institution, wherever 
it may be 

Mr. Cook. Y12, yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Pastor [continuing]. Wherever it may be, does not have the 
capacity, so that is another limiting factor. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cook. So, it 

Mr. Pastor. Right? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cook. That is all correct the way you said it. 
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Mr. Pastor. So are we really accelerating dismantlement or are 
we just on the same program? And if we are increasing it, what 
is the baseline that we are using to say we are increasing it? 

Mr. D’Agostino. So the baseline is established in a report, a 
classified report, provided to Congress. We will provide it to the 
Committee. I would be happy to provide it to the Committee. 

Mr. Pastor. I guess I did not have the clearance to read it, so. 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, no. No, you have the clearance, sir, there 
is no question about it. You might not have a safe in your office, 
but we will make sure the Committee gets that report. But also, 
what we have actually is very significant 

Mr. Pastor. Well, the question is in the 10 years are we really 
accelerating or are we status quo or 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. I will explain. 

Mr. Pastor [continuing]. Are we decreasing? I mean, I guess 
that is probably what we are looking for. 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, we actually are accelerating, Mr. Pastor. 
The report provides the baseline. That is our commitment. 

Mr. Pastor. Okay. 

Mr. D’Agostino. That is step one. Step two is we are accel- 
erating. Just last year, in fiscal year ’10, Pantex exceeded its dis- 
mantlement plan by 26 percent. It did 120 percent of that work- 
load. In FYIO, fiscal year ’10, the previous fiscal year I think they 
were up about 10 percent. And what we have realized is as a result 
of this baseline and these new tools that have been brought in 
place, that these new tools drive the efficiency of the dismantle- 
ment and the safety of dismantlement rate up much better than we 
had expected to. 

So what we are in the business of — and, hopefully, we are always 
in this business — but it is underpromising and overdriven. You 
know, I do not want to promise something that we cannot deliver 
on, but I always want to promise something that I know I can at 
least deliver on and hopefully exceed that piece. 

So our commitment to the President earlier on was to get that 
whole retirement set of workload done by about 2021, 2022 time- 
frame, 10 years out. 

Mr. Pastor. Ten years out. 

Mr. D’Agostino. But our data shows us we will probably actu- 
ally get there sooner. That is a good story. 

Have we re-baselined our old report? No, sir, we have not. Could 
we? We probably could and kind of re-normalize the curve, if you 
will. So that is in our acceleration piece. We are accelerating as a 
result of that. But it is as a result of the workforce down at the 
plant with the new tools and the new processes that we put in 
place. It is actually a good story, I believe. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, if I could just comment. I was looking at my 
notes. Earlier, sir, you said that the — earlier, sir, you said the bar- 
riers were personnel, infrastructure, and training. 

Mr. Pastor. Right. 

Mr. Cook. And I think that is pretty clear. So, you know, we had 
been training people at Pantex through ’09 and ’10. Much of the 
new tooling was implemented in ’10. It will be kept operating in 
’ll, ’12, and beyond. And the budget for dismantlement is rel- 
atively flat into the future. 
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In order to deal with the backlog that we had at Y12 we are 
doing planning activities right now. But in terms of another key in- 
frastructure item is having safe systems, you know, having the 
business practices and the safety approvals. That tended to be the 
dominant one at Pantex besides the training of people and the new 
tooling. At this point, all three are in place. And so we expect to 
have now a sustained level of dismantlement that is at a higher 
rate compared to years 7 and 8. So clearly a higher rate and that 
ought to be sustained for a decade. 

Mr. Pastor. So what do we do in 2012 in terms of dismantle- 
ment? We say we are done and 

Mr. Cook. In 2020? 

Mr. D’Agostino. 2020, 2022. 

Mr. Pastor. 2022, I am sorry. Yeah, 10 years from now, right. 

Mr. Cook. My belief is that as the weapon numbers come down 
because we are going to take things off operational alert 

Mr. Pastor. Right. 

Mr. Cook [continuing]. The 2,200 down to the 1,550. And as 
newly manufactured weapons are put in place that will have other 
weapon systems that we need to take apart, we will want to re- 
cover special materials, we want to safely dispose of the high explo- 
sives. And that time scale of 2022 will probably move out, but the 
number will taper off to a relatively steady state. 

Mr. Pastor. Within the scope, yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Cook. Sure. Good question. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. He is every bit persistent. We are ap- 
proaching noon and I just want to get back in here and then we 
are going to 

Mr. Pastor. We finally got the review, so that was the good 
news. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. A lot of what we are talking about here is 
sequencing 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. And your ability to sort of get 
things done. And Mr. Administrator, you spoke earlier about your 
relationship with the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board. And 
there seems to be some disagreement between NNSA and that 
board regarding some safety issues at CMRR. Are there some 
issues there relative to seismic issues? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, yes. I would not call them issues per se. 
I would call them technical differences in approaches on the chem- 
istry. The CMRR, which is the replacement facility that we have 
right now before us, the Board and the Department have agreed 
and certified a particular design, and that is the approach that we 
are moving forward on. 

What we are looking at is to make sure as — you know, obviously 
as you said earlier and I have said earlier, our understanding of 
what it is going to cost to provide these facilities has changed. We 
want to make sure we understand what drives the cost change. Be- 
cause it is important for us to understand what drives the cost 
change and to make sure that we understand those particular driv- 
ers. 

And this is not a matter of backing off on safety at all. On the 
contrary, it is a matter of taking a look at making sure we under- 
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stand what drives costs. And if we need to change, we have not 
made any views on changing the design approach, if we need a 
change, we understand what we are getting into changing. 

The current CMRR, the replacement building design, is designed 
to withstand a certain seismic load, if you will, the 1 in every 
10,000 or 1 in every long period of time type of an earthquake. A 
priority, of course, is balance, you know. What we do is we have 
to manage risk. And we manage risk — each and every one of us 
manages risk at any point in time, and so I expect — obviously as 
designs mature and as decisions need to be made on, well, should 
we put this in the building or should we put that in the building, 
we will have differences of views and we will resolve those. 

But one thing that is important from my standpoint is the Board 
provides an independent input into the Department on safety 
issues. It is critically important for us to get that input because 
they give us an independent set on something that is so important, 
which is nuclear safety. We as a department, as the Executive 
Branch, have the responsibility to take that input, make sure it is 
duly considered in the policy decisions as we move forward, and 
then balance the tradeoffs. 

Don may have some specifics associated with any particular spe- 
cific differences of views that currently exist, but. 

Mr. Cook. We have asked some questions of Los Alamos. Let me 
tell you what they are and why they were asked. 

So CMRR has really two functions: it replaces a CMR capability 
that we have and it also has a storage vault for special nuclear ma- 
terials. That is like HEUMF at Y12 for storage of uranium. Here 
it is a storage of plutonium. The material went into — in that vault 
is not considered material at risk. Because the requirements for the 
number of pits that we need to be manufactured at Los Alamos is 
now in a clearly defined fine range — the 50 to 80, and at the begin- 
ning of CMRR years ago the number was larger — there is the po- 
tential to deal with more material in the vaults, better process in 
the actual manufacturing processes, and less material at risk. 

And I asked the question of the Los Alamos team have we done 
the best job we can to minimize the material at risk in all of the 
process flow, all of the glove boxes that we have, all the transpor- 
tation of material. Because it is only when material is in that case 
that if an earthquake occurred — and we do understand the seis- 
mology of the region better — and then if that triggered a fire, cer- 
tainly earthquakes have been known to trigger fires in the place, 
and then if we had a fire suppression system fail and be required 
to active ventilation through all of this fault sequence, the amount 
of money that we have to invest in all of that is critically depend- 
ent on the material at risk. 

And so my question is have we gotten that material at risk at 
the lowest level possible? I sent a letter to Los Alamos and also 
sent immediately a copy of the letter to the Defense Board so they 
can see what we are doing. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So is there likely to be a delay or not at Los 
Alamos? 

Mr. Cook. There is not likely to be a delay. The issue — we have 
a current design for the plant. The question is not whether we need 
to have more in the plant, but whether the safety systems have to 
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work at the level assumed in the past, and it may well he the case, 
or whether we can reduce the material at risk and take a minor 
change in the safety systems. That is the question at hand. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I think we have covered quite a lot of terri- 
tory this morning. And I want to thank all three of you for your 
testimony — hearings often do not get through on time 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. In closing, Mr. D’Agostino, please ensure 
that the hearing records, the questions for the record, and any sup- 
porting information requested by the Subcommittee are delivered 
in final form to the Subcommittee no later than four weeks from 
the time you receive them. The members who have additional ques- 
tions for the record will have until close of business tomorrow to 
provide them to the Subcommittee staff. 

And I want to thank you all for being here, for your participa- 
tion, for your education, and may I say for the work that you do 
each and every day. And I know you have got a lot of supporters 
in the back of the room who have dedicated their lives to the same 
purpose, and we would like to recognize their efforts and dedica- 
tion. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We stand adjourned. Thank you. 
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OVERALL INVESTMENTS AND END STATE 

Subcommittee. Administrator D’Agostino, there is more than a little bit of confusion 
regarding what the Administration has actually pledged to modernize the Nuclear Security 
Enterprise over the next several years. For instance, the Administration announced last year that 
it would be requesting approximately $9.2 billion through 2017 more than a “baseline”, but in 
your written testimony, you only refer to a commitment to invest $85 billion over the next 
decade. 

These are huge numbers, but this is the most critical responsibility of the Department of Energy. 
Ed like to take a moment to drill down into what you’re really asking for, and why. 

• In your planning, what do the infrastructure and stockpile look like ten years from now? 
What is different from today? 

• Is $9.2 billion the right number to get us there? Will this amount be enough to fully 
implement the Nuclear Posture Review? Are there any major investments that will be 
needed that are NOT included in this figure? If so, why not? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Since the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) and the Chemistry and 
Metallurgy Research Replacement-Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) are not baselined, the 
investment over the next decade is estimated to vary from $88-$89 billion. This figure is arrived 
at by adding the yearly totals found in February 201 1 Section 1251 Report, Due to this range, 
NNSA often simply refers to the “more than $85 billion” figure. 

The comprehensive description of the plan for infrastructure and stockpile over the next two 
decades is sent to Congress in the FY 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan 
(SSMP), which includes classified details in its annexes. 

The Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan is not without risk, and it will be annually 
updated as studies and designs are completed and requirements change. However, it is currently 
the best approach to fully implement the Nuclear Posture Review and ensure a safe, secure, and 
effective nuclear deterrent as long as nuclear weapons exist. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 1 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, recognizing that there may be limits to what you ean 
say in this hearing room, would you provide for the members some context on how our weapons 
production infrastructure and experimental capabilities compare with China and Russia? 
Specifically, we talk here about having a “capability-based" system here, which could produce 
up to 80 new pits a year, 

• How does this capability compare to that of Russia and China? 

• Have these countries declared, as we have, that they would not produce any new nuclear 
weapons? 

• Are there any signs that they are increasing the capability of their weapons or 
infrastructure? 

Mr. D’Agostino. While limited in my comments by the current environment, 1 can 
nevertheless state that the capability-based system outlined in the Stockpile Stewardship and 
Management Plan, which will be able to produce up to 80 new pits per year, will support the 
President’s requirement to maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent for as long as 
nuclear weapons exist. Moreover, our science, technology and engineering base remains second 
to none. Remaining unchallenged, however, will require consistent long-term support and 
continued investment. 

No, the United States has taken the lead in declaring that it will not produce any new nuclear 
weapons - other countries have not made the same commitment. 

While the U.S. has made the decision not to design and produce new nuclear warheads, we will 
still preserve our capability for doing so. The capabilities needed to design a new warhead 
include knowledgeable designers, along with a responsive, capable R&D and manufacturing 
infrastructure. These are the same capabilities and skill sets utilized when completing weapon 
life extensions. The NPR recognized the need for increased investment in the Nuclear Security 
Enterprise stockpile, infrastructure, and Science. Technology and Engineering (ST&E). The 
decision not to design new warheads should not imply the U.S. would be unable to do so should 
national security missions require it in the future. 

Unfortunately, we need a different setting to address any increase in the capability of other 
countries weapons or infrastructure in any signi ficant context. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 2 
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GAO HIGH RISK LIST 

Subcommittee. The recent release of the Government Accountability Office’s High Risk 
series shows that the NNSA has made major strides in improving its contract and project 
management, recognizing that these efforts must ultimately be demonstrated through project 
performance. 

However, two criteria remain: having the capacity (people and resources) to resolve the 
problems, and monitoring and independently validating that the many corrective measures it has 
taken are both effective and sustainable over the long term. 

• What are you doing to address these remaining criteria? 

Mr. D’Agostino. To address the staffing issue, NNSA has developed a staffing model 
algorithm, modeled after one utilized by the Department of Defense and endorsed by DOE’s 
Office of Engineering and Construction Management. This algorithm compares the Federal 
Project Director’s proposed staffing needs to the model results. As a result of running the model 
for NNSA’s three 0) largest nuclear projects, I included an additional $14 Million in the FY12 
Program Direction Budget Request to support the increased staffing needs. This additional 
Program Direction funding will be used to obtain Limited Term Federal employees to provide 
assistance to the Federal Project Directors for these three (3) projects: Pit Disassembly and 
Conversion (20 FTEs), Uranium Processing Facility (27 FTEs) and the Chemical and Metallurgy 
Research Replacement Facility (9 FTEs). 1 will continue to request similar funds to maintain this 
capability in future budget requests. In the interim, the federal project teams have retained other 
government agency support as well as direct contracting of subject matter experts. 

To address the issue of monitoring and independently validating the corrective measures that are 
in use for our projects, I have recently reorganized my staff and I am creating the Office of 
Acquisition and Project Management. This combines two critical elements of project execution 
oversight and is responsible for monitoring the performance of ail NNSA projects. This new 
organization will report directly to me which will streamline communications and ensure that 1 
am kept informed of any project issues that may arise so that prompt action can be taken when 
necessary. 1 have regular monthly meetings where the Office of Acquisition and Project 
Management provides a project assessment of NNSA’s troubled projects along with 
recommendations and corrective actions being initiated to bring these projects into acceptable 
performance metrics. The Office of Acquisition and Project Management is not part of the Line 
or Program Office and thus maintains a non-advocate, independent role in oversight of NNSA’s 
projects. In addition, we rely on the DOE Office of Engineering and Construction Management 
(OECM) to provide a level of “external” oversight to our project execution processes. 

NNSA also follows new DOE monitoring and independent validation practices: by having peer 
reviews conducted annually; reporting in the Project Assessment and Reporting System (PARS 
II) which shares detailed, real-time project performance data; and having OECM as a monitor 
and independent validator of ongoing project performance. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 3 
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THE MULTI-YEAR MODERNIZATION EFFORT 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, in addition to the increases you requested in fiscal 
year 2011, you report you are adding another $4.1 billion to the Weapons Activities budget over 
the next five years. 

• Where are you prioritizing your investments to ensure that at the end of the ten year 
period, we will be on a sustainable and affordable trajectory for maintaining an aging 
stockpile, as well as the infrastructure and skilled personnel? 

• Where do you see the main challenges for modernization? 

• What are you doing to address these challenges? 

Mr. D’Agostino. We prioritize our Weapons Activities investments each year as we 
update the Future-Years Nuclear Security Program (FYNSP). This five-year view of the FYNSP 
is complemented by a twenty-year view in the Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan 
(SSMP). The SSMP balances between meeting the near and mid-term needs of the stockpile and 
doing those things that sustain our long-term ability to conduct stockpile stewardship. 

Maintaining an appropriate, highly technical federal and eontractor workforce is a continuing 
challenge. Major capital infrastructure projects and other critical construction projects represent 
a second challenge. Finally, making the necessary improvements to the business practices and 
other proces.ses of the Nuclear Security Enterprise is a third challenge. 

These challenges are addressed in detail in the SSMP, which the NNSA will update on an annual 
basis. When planning for future requirements for the workforce, the physical infrastructure and 
the processes of weapons activities, it is important to remember that the entire nuclear deterrence 
posture is inherently rooted in and inseparable from scientific and technical excellence. Critical 
decisions ranging from annual assessment of specific systems to changes in manufacturing 
methods, testing, and deployment are inevitably derived from highly technical methodologies. 

As the stockpile ages, new challenges and unforeseen issues will continue to arise. In order to 
ensure timely and effective rcspon,scs to these issues, the Science, Technology and Engineering 
(ST&E) base both people and facilities — must be robust. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 4 
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SECURITY, SAFETY, USE CONTROL AND SURETY 

Subcommittee. The September 2009 JASONs review of the Life Extension Program 
notes that an end-to-end analysis of the safety and security requirements of the stockpile will be 
required in order to assess surety needs and benefits as the stockpile evolves. 1 understand that 
the Department of Defense is considering a JASON Group assessment of current security, safety 
and use-control measures, as well as risk mitigation measures and long-term surety 
improvements. Are you aware of this study? If you are, can you provide an update on the 
progress, if any? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. The results of the JASON’s summer study, “Nuclear Weapon 
Surety” (report number JSR-10-103), were published last year. The JASONs released their 
report in two forms: a Secret-Restricted Data document, and a separate Top Secret-Sigma 15 
report. It was briefed to the Nuclear Weapons Council in December 2010. The study provides 
insights, recommendations and findings across a broad sweep of categories including: 
overarching surety issues, physical security, insider threats, suggested near and mid-term actions, 
weapon-level and intrinsic surety technologies, and recommendations for various weapons in the 
stockpile. Regarding implementation of the JASONs recommendations in the LEPs, NNSA’s 
position is that with sufficient investments and efforts, necessary technologies are feasible for 
future LEPs, including the B61 LEP. We feel that the current plan in collaboration with the 
DoD, to modernize the safety, security, and use control features of our nation’s nuclear weapons 
is consistent with all of the JASONs findings and recommendations. 

Subcommittee. Last year’s National Defense Authorization bill required the NNSA to 
develop criteria for how to judge whether or not to implement new safety and surety features 
during warhead life extensions. Will you have those criteria in place as you develop the B-61 and 
W78 life extensions? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Before the requirement appeared in the National Defense Authorization 
Act for FY 2010, the NNSA national laboratories were developing methodologies and criteria to 
help assess the level of safety and security risk incurred throughout different lifecycle stages of a 
nuclear weapon, and to gauge the level of benefits that would be realized if modern safety and 
security features were to be implemented. The NNSA will continue to develop and review the 
criteria and determine the proper path forward considering implementation, certifieation, ability 
to produce and benefit to the specific weapon system, 't his work will be done in collaboration 
with DoD. We will continue to develop our approach and will then use this methodology to 
inform risk/benefit decisions associated with the B6I and W78 life extension programs, as well 
as other systems. As required by the FY 201 1 NDAA, NNSA will report to Congress on this 
entire subject by March 2012. 

Subcommittee. Last year in the Subcommittee mark, the Secretary of Energy was 
directed to jointly commission, with Department of Defense (DoD), an independent analysis 
from the JASON group of scientific advisers, setting forth meaningful criteria for evaluating how 
much intrinsic nuclear warhead safety and security is enough when measured against the 
plausible range of deployment scenarios and threats likely to confront the future stockpile, and 
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providing an analysis of the specific costs and benefits of installing such feature or features in the 
warhead. While 1 understand this Subcommittee cannot direct the DoD, what actions has the 
NNSA taken regarding this study? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The NNSA/DoD path forward to modernize the safety, security, and use 
control features of our nation’s nuclear deterrent is strongly aligned with the recommendations 
and findings of the recently completed JASONs ‘^Nuclear Weapons Surety"' study; and we will 
adopt and start applying by the end of this year a risk/benefit methodology which will include 
clearly applied criteria that will help inform the surety implementation decisions that will be 
made by the Nuclear Weapons Council. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 5 
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B61-12 JASONS STUDY 

Subcommittee, Mr. Administrator, this subcommittee asked during the 111"' Congress 
that NNSA commission an analysis from the JASONs group of scientific advisors on the B61 
mod-12. Specifically, “any warhead safety and/or security feature proposed for evaluation,,.not 
previously installed in U.S. nuclear weapons of the same general type.” 

• Will this JASONs study be complete before the 6.3 milestone in 2012? If no, how else 
can you assure Congress that there is independent scientific validation of your ability to 
certify the technologies selected at 6.3? 

• If the JASONs study finds that some of the technologies you are planning for the B6 1 
LEP are not feasible, how would this affect the funding requirements identified in the 
five year plan? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The JASONs “Nuclear Weapon Surety” report has now been completed 
and released. The B61 LEP study is being conducted in alignment with the recommendations 
and findings contained in this report. NNSA will apply, in collaboration with DoD, a risk/benefit 
assessment methodology to help inform the decisions associated with surety options that the 
Nuclear Weapons Council will make before we embark on any Engineering Development (Phase 
6.3) activities for the B6I LEP. 

The funding requirements for the B61 LEP effort will be defined for all alternatives and options 
during the ongoing feasibility and cost-estimate study. This Phase 6.2/6.2A effort will be 
completed by the beginning of FY 2012. If the Nuclear Weapons Council decides not to 
implement certain safety and security options, the cost of the overall B61 LEP effort would be 
reduced by the Phase 6.2A amounts associated with these features. Once the Phase 6.2A cost 
report is completed, we will be able to provide the co.sts of these features. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 6 
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REDUCING THE SIZE OF THE STOCKPILE 

Subcommittee. The Nuclear Posture Review states the United States will retain the 
ability to “upload” some nuclear warheads as a technical hedge against any future problems with 
delivery systems or warheads, or as a result of a fundamental deterioration of the security 
environment. It also states that by investing in modernizing our aging nuclear facilities, as this 
budget request does, we can substantially reduce the size of the technical hedge. 

• When will a reduction in the size of the hedge begin to occur? Is this only after the 
Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) and the Chemistry Metallurgy and Research 
Replacement (CMRR) are up and running? 

• Does this statement introduce any new requirements to maintain war reserve warheads, 
specifically those that are not operationally deployed, at higher readiness levels than was 
required before the Nuclear Posture Review? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The projected future stockpile is premised on a number of assumptions 
and events, listed below. As these assumptions and events are realized, reductions in the size of 
the hedge can begin to occur. 

1 . New START implementation occurs as scheduled (New START entered into force on 
February 5, 2011). 

2. Successful LEPs for several warheads increase stockpile safety, security, and reliability. 

3. NNSA demonstrates capability of its infrastructure to produce components and life- 
extended weapons. The CMRR and UPF are expected to be at full operational 
functionality by 2023 and 2024, respectively. 

4. A favorable geopolitical nuclear security environment. 

The size of the projected future stockpile is updated annually based on the Department of 
Defense assessment and over time will factor in LEPs, NNSA progress in infrastructure 
recapitalization, and on the geopolitical security environment. Actual future stockpile levels will 
be based on these annual assessments. So, having UPF and CMRR up and running is one of the 
events needed for stockpile reductions to occur, as described above. 

There is no new requirement to maintain war reserve warheads at higher readiness levels than 
was required before the Nuclear Posture Review. As before the Nuclear Posture Review, some 
ability to “upload” non-deployed nuclear weapons on existing delivery vehicles will be retained 
as a hedge against technical or geopolitical surprise. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 7 
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RECONSTITUTING A PLUTONIUM CAPABILITY AT LOS ALAMOS 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, we know that construction of the Chemistry 
Metallurgy and Research Replacement (CMRR) is only one part of the overall infrastructure 
necessary to reconstitute some of the plutonium capabilities lost with the closure of Rocky Flats. 
Proponents of the CMRR project often focus only on construction of the Nuclear Facility, 
providing an inaccurate picture of the overall investments necessary for this mission. 

• What other infrastructure improvements need to be made in order to establish a 
sustainable capability to remanufacture pits at Los Alamos? Please include additional 
waste handling capabilities, reconfiguration of PF-4 as a pit remanufacturing space, and 
any pit staging and storage requirements you must build. 

• Are all of these investments fully funded in your ten year modernization plan? If not, 
which ones are still unfunded and how much might those investments cost? 

• Why do we need to reconstitute this capability if we are not making new warheads? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Sustainment of pit manufacturing requires investment in the PF-4 (the 
manufacturing facility) and its support functions. We are recapitalizing PF-4 through the 
Technical Area 55 Reinvestment Project (TRP) II and 111 line item projects. We are 
recapitalizing waste treatment facilities through the Radioactive Liquid Waste Treatment Facility 
(RLWTF) and the TRU Waste Facility line item projects. We are recapitalizing key security 
features of PF-4 via the Nuclear Materials Safeguards and Security Upgrades Project Phase 11 
line item project. 

We are also using operating funds to upgrade process equipment and to make other production 
enhancements and to make other changes within PF-4 to provide the pit manufacturing capacity 
as needed to support l.ife Extensions Programs. 

The TRP II is fully funded for all years within the President’s Budget and in the out years as 
reflected in the FY 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan. The costs of TRP III, the 
Transuranic Waste Facility, and RLW'TF have not yet been determined; we intend to fund it in 
the first budget submission after approval of a cost and schedule baseline. 

Pit manufacturing is a capability required for the Nuclear Security Enterprise. These upgrades 
will provide the production capability for the Life Extension Programs (LEP). The extent to 
which this capability is needed will be determined in the study phase of each LEP. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 8 
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LIFE EXTENSION PROGRAMS 

Subcommittee. Mr. D’Agostino, the requested life extension programs require 
significant budgetary resources. Congress will require a rigorous analysis to ensure that the 
taxpayers’ funds are well spent, particularly in light of the other planned recapitalization work. 

In 2009, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) published a report finding that the NNSA 
and DoD had not effectively managed cost, schedule, and technical risks for the two most recent 
life extension programs, the B61 and the W76. They recommended four specific actions for 
NNSA to develop realistic schedules for the W76 and future life extension programs. 

• What have or are you doing to implement these recommendations? 

• How does your approach to the latest B61 life extension represent an improvement over 
the W76? 

In the same review the GAO found that the NNSA’s problems in the program are compounded 
by the lack of a consistent approach for developing a cost ba.seline, A consistent approach and 
rigorous process for tracking cost and schedules is fundamental for proper management and 
oversight, both at the agency level as well as for the Congress. 

• Can w'e expect a consistent, rigorous process for future life extension programs? What 
specifically are you doing to ensure that all the life extension programs have consistent 
milestones and performance measures? 

Mr. D’ Agostino. The Life Extension Program (LEP) uses a staged process for product 
development (warhead/bomb being the product). Industry best practices have been identified 
and the management of future LEPs will be enhanced to incorporate the principles and 
techniques for successfully managing these projects. NNSA will employ review teams to ensure 
that this occurs. 

Also in our response to the 2009 GAO report, NNSA committed to develop more realistic 
schedules, improve our assessment of DoD requirements, and improve our risk management 
processes, including funding contingency and management reserves associated with technical 
risks. We have formalized these new initiatives as part of the integrated phase gate (IPG) 
methodology, which supplements the existing joint DoD/NNSA Phase 6.X weapon 
refurbishment process. The B61 LEP is the first to implement this new IPG methodology. 

In developing the IPG methodology and program planning for LEPs, NNSA has considered the 
lessons learned from the W76-1. In addition to IPG implementation, this analysis has resulted in 
additional improvements. For example, the B61 LEP is using new cost estimating guidance to 
improve the rigor, quality and traceability of the cost estimates submitted as part of the Phase 
6.2A Weapon Design Cost Report, which supports the first Selected Acquisition Report (SAR) 
to Congress. The data will support establishing an “acquisition program baseline” (APB) in 
Phase 6.3. The added rigor of the APB and implementation of the integrated phase gate process 
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will yield increased confidence in budget assumptions and the tracking of costs. The B61 LEP is 
also improving the development and control of a complex-wide integrated master schedule to 
integrate both site and product realization team schedules. This scheduling system will improve 
planning and execution of the LEP. 

These improvements will be applied and we expect will result in a consistent, rigorous process 
for future life extension programs. The addition of integrated phase gate methodology, integrated 
master schedules, and common methods for the management of costs, risks, and benefits will 
provide the consistency in LEP management. 


Hearing Date/Question Number; March 1, 201 1 / Question 9 
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CONTROVERSY SURROUNDING LIFE EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Subcommittee. Mr. D’Agostino, as you know, there are critics of the life extension 
programs who maintain that some of the planned Life Extension Programs are essentially 
building a new weapon. 

• Can you respond to this criticism? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Life Extension Programs (LEP-s) extend the life of weapons already in 
the stockpile. As part of the life extension process, Design Laboratories will evaluate insertion 
of features to enhance safety, security, reliability, and use control. The LEPs will not support 
new military missions or provide for new military capabilities. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1,2011 / Question 10 
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WARHEAD DISMANTLEMENTS 

Subcommittee. The Nuclear Posture Review states that investments for modernization 
will allow us to “accelerate dismantlement of retired warheads”. Yet, this budget request cuts 
funding for dismantlements from $96 million in fiseal year 2010 to $57 million in fiscal year 
2012 , 

• Why is funding for dismantlements going down if the NPR clearly states that 
dismantlements can now be accelerated? 

• Are you planning on rapidly increasing them in the later years? Why? 

• What are the budgetary or policy reasons behind this delay? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Previous year expenditures not only reflect dollars spent on actual 
dismantling and disposition activities, but also necessary preparatory efforts associated with the 
design and fabrication of tooling, and nuclear safety assessments and approvals necessary for 
performing future dismantlement activities. Additionally, unique to FY 2010, the weapons 
dismantlement program included funding at Y-12 for capabilities needed by the dismantlement 
program (such as containers, storage capacity, and materials). The amount of money reflected in 
the FY2012 FYNSP for weapons dismantlement and disposition is the correct budget profile 
necessary to accomplish the comprehensive program that needs to be executed. The FY2012 
Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan provides Congress detailed information concerning 
what this effort will do, including specific dismantled quantities, by year and weapon type, 
through FY2022, In the past year, NNSA completed the W62 dismantlement a full year ahead 
of schedule. At the same time, it began dismantlement work on the B53 and the W84. These 
accomplishments also indicate that NNSA is now authorized to perform dismantlements on all 
weapon systems in the active, inactive, and retired stockpile. In coming years, we will continue 
to improve the efficiency of weapons dismantlements at Pantex and Canned Subassemblies 
(CSAs) dismantlements at Y-12. 

The detailed dismantlement plan, provided in the FY2012 Stockpile Stewardship and 
Management Plan, reflects similar dismantlement quantities from FY201 1 through FY2018, then 
larger quantities between FY20 1 9 and FY2022. The number of weapons dismantled in a given 
year varies depending on the complexity of the system. While the number of dismantlements 
may increase or decrease, the level of effort remains relatively consistent. The current plan 
remains to dismantle all nuclear weapons retired prior to FY 2009, no later than the end of FY 
2022 . 

The dismantlement and disposition plan defined in the FY2012 SSMP is being executed on 
schedule. It is not delayed. NNSA believes that if the funding levels indicated in the FY2012 
budget submittal are sustained, the dismantlement and disposition endeavor will be on track to 
complete the plan described in the FY2012 SSMP no later than the end of FY2022. During the 
last six years, a steady dismantlement rate demonstrates NNSA’s commitment to reduce the 
number of weapons awaiting dismantlement and make available fissile material for down- 
blending. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 1 1 
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FUNDING FOR THE B6I LIFE EXTENSION PROGRAM 

Subcommittee. Dr. Cook, your budget request states that funding requested under the 
B61 Life Extension Program is for Phase 6.3 Development Engineering activities. 

• Since you have not requested additional funds for the yet-to-be-completed 6.2/6, 2a study, 
will you be able to complete it with existing funds? 

• If no, how much funding in the request is included, but not identified, to complete the 
Phase 6.2/6,2a study? 

It is not clear why you cannot clearly identify the amount of funding required to complete the 
study this far along. 

• Can you give us some insight on the pending decisions and the work that is still required 
to come to a decision on the scope of the life extension? Are the military requirements 
still shifting? 

Dr, Cook, Yes. We are on schedule to complete the Phase 6.2/6,2A study by September 
30, 201 1, and do not require additional funds to complete the study. 

Consistent with the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), we are addressing options to refurbish both 
nuclear and non-nuclear components that meet the draft B61-12 Military Characteristics (MCs) 
including the requirements for a 30-year service life. What is still being studied are options that 
address the implementation of enhanced surety technologies into the baseline nuclear and non- 
nuclear LEP. The decision to implement enhanced surety technologies will be made by the 
Nuclear Weapons Council as part of the Phase 6.3 decision. Funds to complete Phase 6.3 are 
budgeted in the FYNSP. 

Military requirements for the LEP are not shifting. The draft B61-12 Military Characteristics 
document is complete, fhe document will be approved by the Nuclear Weapons Council upon 
entry into Phase 6.3. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 12 
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W76-1 PRODUCTION 

Subcommittee. Dr. Cook, there have been many delays and issues associated with 
ramping up to full production of the W76 Life Extension Program. You are requesting more 
funds each year just to get to the original production rates. It also looks as if you are planning to 
continue production for another year past 2017, the end date in the Nuclear Posture Review. 

Yet up until last year, you were reporting near attainment in meeting your performance targets 
for reducing the W76 production costs per warhead. This year, you have completely left out all 
performance measure reporting in your budget request. 

• Why do the annual funding requirements for the W76 continue to rise? 

• When do you expect to reach full production? 

• What performance measures are you establishing for this program to ensure that a 
baseline is set and that you are monitoring performance against that baseline? 

• Is there any intention to maintain the W76-0 in the war reserve after the W76-1 
production run is complete, or will it be completely retired and dismantled? 

Dr. Cook. The budget for the W76-I LEP activities is summarized in the following table: 


FY 2010 

FY2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 

i 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

Actual 

Requested 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

$ 232M 

$249M 

$ 257M 

$255M 1 

$255M 

$255M 

$260M 


The number of W76-1 warheads produced per fiscal year is steadily ramping up since full scale 
production began in FY 2010. Our detailed plans, overviews of which are provided to Congress 
in the FY 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan (SSMP), will double the annual 
number produced by FY 2013. We will then sustain, between FY 2014 and FY 2018, annual 
production of W76-1 warheads at rates that are slightly more than double the FY 2010 amount. 
The budget profile necessary to execute this plan is seen to be relatively flat throughout this 
period (approximately $255M/year). If Congress appropriates funds at this level, we will 
complete the W76-1 plan outlined in the FY 2012 SSMP. 

We will complete production of W76-1 warheads by FY 2018, if Congress appropriates the 
requested funds. A few months after the NPR Report was released, the DoD finalized 
assessments that now determine the number of W76 warheads that will remain in the stockpile to 
support current national policy guidance. The required number of W76-1 life extended warheads 
is larger than NNSA assumed in its original FY 201 1 budget plans. NNSA adjusted its plan 
accordingly to ensure the W76-1 LEP is completed in FY 2018, a one-year adjustment that was 
endorsed by the Nuclear Weapons Council. This adjustment should not affect the timelines for 
B61 or W78 life extensions. 
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The execution details of the W76-1 life extension program are summarized in the FY 2012 
Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan. The classified Annex B for this plan includes 
annual production rates to be delivered by the baseline W76-1 program. As in the case of all life 
extension programs, we will manage the effort effectively through the use of integrated master 
schedules, integrated phase gate approval processes (adapted from industrial approaches), and 
cost/risk/benefit management methodologies. 

A detailed response to the question pertaining to maintaining the W76-0 in the war reserve 
would be classified and cannot be provided in this forum. The classified Annex B of the FY 
2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan contains Chapter 1 — Stockpile Composition, 
This section answers the questions you pose. I can say in this forum that some W76-0 warheads 
will remain in war reserve for periods of time beyond the end of W76-1 production. 


Flearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 13 
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W88 LIFE EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, the update to the 1 25 1 Report detailed a requirement 
to include consideration of common W78/W88 warhead as part of the W78 Life Extension 
conceptual study which you would like to start in 2011. 

You have added several hundred millions of dollars in the out years to the W88 and state an 
intention to begin production on a new Arming Fusing and Firing (AF&F) set at Pantex in 2018. 

• With a new AF&F set to cost hundreds of millions of dollars, is this not considered a 
major life extension activity? Do you consider AF&F replacement a limited life 
component exchange? 

• Does the consideration of commonality drive a new requirement for another life 
extension program into the ten year period? 

• With the production challenges involved in completing the W76-1 and commencing the 
861-12, how do you intend to undertake another major production activity in the same 
period of time? Is there sufficient capacity to carry out all three production lines? 

Mr, D’Agostino. The replacement of the W88 arming, firing and fuzing assembly 
(AF&F) is a major acquisition but not a life extension program (LEP) or a limited life component 
exchange. The W88 surveillance program conducted jointly with the Navy consumes through 
destructive evaluation and flight testing a number of AF&Fs annually. If the W88 AF&F 
program does not proceed as planned, the NNSA and Navy will not be able to simultaneously 
maintain the required W88 stockpile quantities and perform the required surveillance. Through 
the use of a modular design, NNSA plans for the replacement AF&F to be forward compatible 
with future re-entry system LEPs, so in that sense, this program is an activity that will contribute 
to extending the life of the stockpile. 

Concerning commonality and an LEP requirement in the coming ten year period, pursuing 
commonality is not the driver to perform an early concepts study for a W78 LEP in FY 201 1 . 
Instead, we need to begin the process now so we can extend the life of a warhead that has been in 
the stockpile a significant amount of time beyond its original .service li fe requirement. We need 
to deliver extended-life W78 warheads to the Air Force in FY 2021, so that the land-based 
ballistic missile deterrent can be properly sustained in the manner outlined in last year’s Nuclear 
Posture Review. This is the reason for this LEP to appear in our schedules between FY201 1 and 
FY2024. Given the need to commence this LEP process now, it is incumbent upon us to lake 
advantage of this opportunity to also address commonality alternatives. As stated in the NPR: 
“This study will consider, as all future LEP studies will, the possibility of using the resulting 
warhead also on multiple platforms in order to reduce the number of warhead types." Also, by 
investigating the feasibility of W78 commonality options now, we can synchronize most 
effectively with the study that is happening for a new W88 AF&F. Linking these two studies 
will increase the chances that commonality alternatives can be fleshed out fully, and if a decision 
is made to proceed down such a path, that commonality can be implemented into the stockpile in 
a timely, cost effective manner. 
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You also ask about the challenges associated with conducting LEP activities on the W76-I and 
the B61-LEP while we simultaneously address the alteration of the W88, and the possibility this 
creates for multiple production lines. I agree that the work outlined in our FY201 2 Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Plan (SSMP) is ambitious. But 1 also believe that if it is 
adequately funded and scheduled, the production complex can efficiently transition from the 
W76 production to the W88 beginning in FY16 for long-lead items. Further, the Nuclear 
Security Enterprise has sufficient capacity to complete this and the B61 concurrently. Please 
note that classified details concerning production rates associated with these LEPs are provided 
in the FY 2012 SSMP Annex B. 


Hearing Dale/Question Number; Mareh 1, 201 1 / Question 14 
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INTEGRATING EXPERIMENTAL DATA IN LIFE EXTENSION PROGRAMS 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, the taxpayer has invested heavily in experimental 
facilities over the last few years to be able to certify our aging stockpile without nuclear testing. 

Because of these efforts, we now have as national capabilities the National Ignition Facility, the 
second axis of DARHT, a refurbished Z facility, the microelectronics research and fabrication 
facility MESA, and we are about to retake the mantle for the world’s fastest supercomputer with 
the deployment of Sequoia. 

However, your LEP schedule is very aggressive. You are slated to make major decisions 
regarding the technology in the B6!, the W78, and now the W88. 

• How is there sufficient time to conduct experiments and incorporate that data into the 
decision making? 

• What is the rationale of pressing ahead with major modifications, as opposed to allowing 
time for our scientists to conduct experimentation and perform analysis, particularly since 
that was the purpose of investing in those capabilities 

Mr. D’Agostino. The Phase 6.X process for extending the life of the weapon systems is 
methodical and formulated to take advantage extensively of the unique science, technology, and 
engineering (ST&E) capabilities that NNSA possesses as a consequence of national investments. 
As fully laid out in the FY2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan (including the 
classified “FY 2012 Science, Technology, and Engineering Base of Defense Programs Annex C 
(U)'\ we now have some predictive capabilities which combine numerical simulations with 
validation experiments to assess the performance of nuclear explosive packages; to gauge the 
impact that safety and security features might have if incorporated in future warheads and 
bombs; to understand the response of weapons to radiation and blast environments; and to assess 
the engineering performance of components, subsystems, and full-up nuclear weapons. Many of 
these capabilities were used in the ongoing W76-1 LEP effort. All of these capabilities will be 
brought to bear on the B61 and W78 LEP endeavors. Whether the W88 AF&F is replaced as a 
stand-alone alteration or as part of a common W78/W88 LEP, these capabilities will be 
employed as well. Already, the national laboratories have performed computational and 
experimental simulations to benefit the ongoing feasibility and cost-estimate studies (Phase 
6.2/6.2A) for the B61 LEP, including early assessments of safety concepts being considered for 
the bomb’s nuclear primary, the performance of its neutron generators, and the response of the 
bomb to potential fuel fire accidents. 

The success of our ST&E investments and the stewardship program now allows us to confidently 
consider improvements to the safety and security of our stockpile without recourse to 
underground nuclear tests. This could not have been done twenty years ago. As such, due to 
various system lifetime issues, we plan to take the opportunity to make improvements to these 
important systems. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1,2011 / Question 15 
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MANUFACTURING FOR PIT REUSE 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, when Congress approved and funded the 
reestablishment of your capability to certify a remanufactured pit, the explanation was that this 
capability was needed to replace W88 war reserve warheads for the W88. However, the fiscal 
year 2012 request states that funding is now needed for development of the capability to produce 
a second pit type. 

• What pit type do you intend to produce and why? 

• What is the primary driver for reestablishing this capability? Would this capability be 
needed for the advanced surety improvements being considered for the B61-12? Will the 
W78 need pit work if you do not pursue a common W78/88? 

• If this is needed for the B61-12, how and where do you intend to do pit work starting in 
fiscal year 2017, when the Chemistry Metallurgy and Research Replacement (CMRR), 
where pit work is to take place, will not be ready for full operations until 2022? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Please allow me to correct several misconceptions that surround this 
topic. First, our nation’s ability to manufacture pits is an essential capability that the nation must 
sustain for its nuclear security. The ability to handle and process plutonium pits is a capability 
that cuts across all nuclear weapon “tail numbers”. 

Second, until the feasibility and cost estimate studies (Phase 6.2/6, 2A) are fully complete for the 
B61 and W78 life extension programs, and the Nuclear Weapons Council renders selection 
decisions amongst alternatives, we will not know with confidence what pit manufacturing work 
will be needed for each system. Accomplishing the specific goals for a warhead or bomb LEP 
might require extensive, moderate, or minimal remanufacturing of its pit. We will know what 
will be specifically required for the B6I-LEP pit in early FY 2012. 

Third, we must move away from our existing research and development state in which we can 
only manufacture ten to twenty pits per year, to a future state where modem upgrades to the 
existing manufacturing facility and equipment therein will allow the enterprise to remanufacture 
up to 80 pits per year (ppy). These higher manufacturing rates are required to support future 
anticipated stockpile life extension efforts. This capability, once fully demonstrated, will help 
ensure we maintain an effective nuclear deterrent as outlined in the Nuclear Posture Review'., 

With respect to the primary driver for establishing this capability, we need to maintain the agility 
of the highly skilled plutonium manulacturing capability that exists in PF-4. We have proven 
our ability to produce pits for conventional high explosive (CHE) systems - the W88. As the 
stockpile moves to a safer, more secure family of weapons, we must be able to transition to 
weapons based entirely on insensitive high explosive (IHE). Whether the W78 proceeds as a 
single LEP or is worked as a common W78/88 LEP, the desire is to use IHE in the weapon. If 
this decision is made, we will need the capability to produce the needed pits. Until a decision is 
made, the plutonium technicians will be able to sharpen their .skills by manufacturing a second 
pit type. 
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With respect to potential B61-12 work and the relationship to CMRR being available, let me start 
by clarifying the location of various pit operations at LANL. PF-4 is being refurbished and 
upgraded in place (while all required essential operations continue) to accommodate the 
significant number of other manufacturing steps required to recycle and cast metal, and/or to 
perform all the machining, welding, inspection and exacting qualification processes required for 
pit types in the active stockpile at a remanufacture rate of 80 ppy. CMRR-NF will provide the 
analytical and material characteristics capability and capacity to verify that as many as 80 ppy 
meet War Reserve quality for introduction into the stockpile in nuclear weapons. Although this 
may sound trivial, the number of analyses to be performed in CMRR-NF for 80 ppy is on the 
order of 16,000, about 200 per qualified pit. CMRR-NF will also provide sufficient nuclear 
material storage capacity to accommodate the throughput of old pits required to cither recover 
metal for pit production or perform reuse operations on them. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1 , 201 1 / Question 16 
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MAINTAINING THE HUMAN CAPITAL BASE 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, we have a tendency to focus most of our discussion 
on the infrastructure investments needed to keep the stockpile safe and secure. That’s just one 
part of the equation. In reality, however, the infrastructure means little without a dedicated and 
skilled workforce to design and carry out the program. Study after study has cited this as a major 
challenge for the Department. 

The GAO recently investigated this issue and found that NNSA lacks comprehensive data on the 
critical skills and levels needed to maintain stockpile stewardship capabilities. They stated 
NNSA primarily relies on the maintenance and operating contractors to maintain the workforce. 

• What are you doing to recruit and retain the best and the brightest personnel to maintain 
the weapons stockpile? 

• How are you improving the way you work with individual contractors to ensure that the 
correct skills and capabilities are being retained? 

To address this problem, the GAO recommended that NNSA establish a plan with time frames 
and milestones for the development of a comprehensive contractor workforce baseline that 
includes the identification of critical human capital skills, competencies, and levels needed to 
maintain the nation’s nuclear weapons strategy. 

• Are you accepting the GAO recommendation to develop this comprehensive workforce 
baseline? 

Mr. D’Agostino. For the Federal workforce, NNSA is taking steps to retain the current 
skilled workforce and to develop the future workforce. These efforts include the development of 
“knowledge capture” programs, pipeline programs, beneficial temporary assignments, workplace 
flexibility initiatives, and mentoring programs. 

For the contractor workforce, each NNSA site is concerned with the loss of critical knowledge 
and has developed a site-specific strategy to recruit, train, and retain new employees. 

Knowledge preservation programs have been in place since the end of nuclear testing. These 
include archiving underground test data, countless documents, and hundreds of videotaped 
interviews. Additionally, some sites have developed mentoring and cross-training programs in 
high-profile areas. Working closely with a number of universities and industry, the national 
laboratories and production plants have developed specific curricula to help fill the needs in each 
discipline. Other than closely monitoring and supporting these efforts of the M&O contractors, 
NNSA is also focused on providing sustained meaningful work of national importance that is 
accomplished in modem and in many cases unique and state-of-the-art facilities. 

These efforts are detailed in the FY 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan and 
represent the best way to achieve the recommendations established by the GAO. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 17 
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CONTRACTOR PENSIONS 

Subcommittee. The cost of funding pension plans of contractor employees has grown to 
be a major issue. Of the $4.1 billion added this year to the five year plan for Weapons, $1.1 
billion of that w'as specifically for contractor pensions. 

• What are you doing to managing the increasing costs of contractor pensions? 

We understand that last year was the first time that Los Alamos employees had contributed a 
portion of their salaries to offset the government contribution. 

• Can you provide, by site, how much each contractor employee contributes to their 
pension plan? Are you looking into other ways of restructuring benefits currently offered 
to contractor employees to save costs? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Pursuant to DOE/NNSA contracts with their contractors, the 
U.S. Government reimburses reasonable pension costs. Market downturns and interest rate 
decreases have increased these pension funds’ long-term liabilities, and new statutory 
requirements have increased their near-term funding requirements. The Administration is fully 
committed to continuing to reimburse contractors for these pension costs in accordance with 
their contracts. The Administration’s FY 2012 budget request will therefore cover total pension 
reimbursement estimated to be $875 million for all of NNSA for FY 2012. This represents $300 
million more than the amount provided in FY 201 1 . Over the five-year period, FY 2012 to FY 
2016, the Administration’s FY 2012 budget request will provide a total of $1 .5 billion above the 
FY 2011 level. 

The Administration will conduct an independent study of these issues using the appropriate 
statutory and regulatory framework to inform longer-teim decisions on pension reimbursements. 
The Administration is evaluating multiple approaches to determine the best path to cover pension 
plan contributions while minimizing the impact to mission. Contractors are evaluating 
mitigation strategies, such as analyzing plan changes, identifying alternative funding strategies, 
and seeking increased participant contributions. Also, contractors have been directed to look 
into other human resource areas where savings can be achieved in order to help fund pension 
plan contributions. 

Hearing Datc/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 18 
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LABORATORY DIRECTED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (LORD) 

Subcommittee. Mr. D’Agostino, laboratory directed research and development has been 
touted by both the labs and senior leadership at the NNSA as necessary to retain the best and the 
brightest. As you know this Subcommittee has been concerned over the years that this funding, 
to the extent that it is used be directed to projects that have a direct connection to the NNSA’s 
mission. 

• What steps have you and the lab directors taken to ensure that the activities undertaken 

with this funding build the skills that the complex requires most? 

Mr. D’Ago.stino. One of the NNSA missions is to support the United States leadership in 
science and technology. In the Defense Authorization Act of 1991 (P.L. 101-510), Congress 
authorized the creation of LORD to maintain the vitality of the laboratories in defense-related 
scientific disciplines in support of the national security mission. The 2002 Homeland Security 
Act (P.L. 107-296, Section 309, 6 USC 189(6)(f) requires that Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) funds for LORD at DOE be used in support of the missions of the DHS. These are the 
needs we must meet. At each Laboratory, a strategic plan driven by national needs guides a 
forward-looking LORD program plan. DOE/NNSA approval and oversight at the program and 
project level ensures that LORD investments are at the technical cutting edge and relevant to 
current and future national security missions. Guided by these strategies, the Laboratories carry 
out their strategies via a competitive market for ideas that inspires their best and brightest 
researchers. The combination of strategic guidance and peer-reviewed competition provides a 
stream of innovation that is essential for the Laboratory mission. The challenge of LORD work is 
important for recruiting and retaining staff, for example, supporting 60 percent of post-doctoral 
researchers at least in part that are working on LDRD investments that meet the needs stated 
above. 

LDRD was essential to the development of accelerating aging of weapons materials and to the 
supercomputers at the heart of today’s weapons modeling. Science and technology driven by 
one mission, like nuclear weapons, provides benefits to national security taken broadly. An 
example is the advanced radars developed for timing and fusing of nuclear warheads led to 
synthetic aperture radars that are essential to nuclear nonproliferation. 

An annual analysis by the NNSA laboratories and DOE for 2010 funded projects was conducted 
and the results of the review showed approximately 60 percent of the projects supported defense 
and national security mission areas. This assessment is based on the premise that many of the 
FY 2010 LDRD projects will benefit and apply to more than one mission area. External reviews 
affirm the excellence of our labs’ workforce and the R&D that they carry out and its relevancy to 
the mission needs. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1,2011 / Question 19 
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SCIENCE CAMPAIGN INCREASES 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, your request for the Science Campaign is nearly 35% 
above the appropriation for fiscal year 2010. We understand that you include this increase to 
support the weapons infrastructure modernization goals, but what specifically is this increase 
needed to fund? 

• For instance, how many people will be hired, and to do what? At what sites? 

• Or perhaps this funding is needed for additional research projects and experiments? If so, 
for what? 

Mr. D’Agostino. We do not envision bringing on many new staff. The increased funding 
will provide for the conduct of small scale and subcritical experiments that had been significantly 
reduced in the FY()5-FY10 timeframe as budgets were reduced. As an example, hydrodynamic 
experiments typically cost $10M for design and hardware procurements. The increase will 
support execution of one to two hydrodynamic experiments per year under Advanced 
Certification. This experimental work is essential to our ability to certify the safety and surety 
improvements envisioned in the upcoming LEPs. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1 , 201 1 / Question 20 
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NATIONAL IGNITION CAMPAIGN 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, ignition remains an important scientific pursuit for 
the Nuclear Security Enterprise. Results from these experiments will be critical in ensuring the 
long-term reliability of our stockpile. While this program has improved over the last several 
years, it has long been plagued with delays and cost overruns. Most recently, you were not able 
to achieve ignition this year, even though that was at least proposed as a goal earlier. 

• How far behind is the national ignition campaign in pursuing ignition? What is the cause 
of these delays? 

• What steps are you taking to make up for these delays? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Once the National Ignition Facility (NIF) was completed in March 
2009, it then began a period of commissioning and preliminary experimental operations. 

Between December 2009 and August 2010, NIF operations focused on the installation of 
equipment required to begin ignition experiments including diagnostics, tritium handling 
equipment, safety equipment and upgraded optical components. NIF resumed experimental 
operations and completed the first cryogenically layered experiment at the close of FY 2010. 

NIF subsequently entered a period of intense experimentation successfully completing a number 
of layered cryogenic experiments, shock timing experiments and a productive month of stockpile 
stewardship experiments. Numerous technical challenges have arisen, particularly in the area of 
target technology, and the NIF team has done an excellent job of responding to these challenges. 
We are presently obtaining excellent data from tuning experiments, and are now routinely 
performing experiments at 1 .3MJ of laser energy. 

All experiments and capabilities required to begin ignition experiments that may produce gain 
will be complete by the end of FY 201 1 and the goal is to demonstrate ignition or gain equal to 
one by FY 2012. Gain equals one means the capsule will produce more energy than delivered to 
the hohlraum target. This schedule represents a rebaselining of twelve months. 

An NNSA panel chaired by Under Secretary Dr. Steve Koonin has been formed to advise on 
technical progress. The most recent review shows that the National Ignition Campaign (NIC) is 
making excellent technical progress although at an experimental pace somewhat slower than 
what was expected. While favorable results could lead to recovering some significant fraction of 
the twelve months in schedule delays, the principal focus is to ensure that the most rapid 
reasonable progress is made on completing the scheduled ignition efforts. NNSA's major 
concern is to en.sure that further delays do not occur, except as a result of presently unknown 
technical issues that might have to be resolved. 
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EXASCALE COMPUTING 

Subcommittee. Mr. D’Agostino, the Administration has been pushing for several years 
now to develop exascale computing. Your justification has been that this next level of 
computing capability is required for ensuring our weapons are reliable. 

• What specifically can only be achieved with exascale computing? Would you be able to 
continue to certify the stockpile without exascale? If not, by when? 

• How much funding in the Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign is dedicated 
to the pursuit of exascale computing? Is there any funding requested within the Office of 
Science to pursue this goal? 

• Can you please provide us with some detail in how you intend to manage the 
implementation of this effort in the coming years? For instance, how many platforms will 
be needed? Will there be competition between laboratories, or will one particular 
laboratory take the lead? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thermonuclear boost, the impact of novel aging phenomena, and 
advanced safety and surety options are classes of problems that cannot be confidently evaluated 
with even today’s fastest computers. More specific examples are classified and can be provided. 
It is only through better understanding of such physical processes, enabled by extreme scale 
simulations and experiments, that we will increase confidence as we are forced to extrapolate 
answers to questions beyond our test experience. 

Under our current computing capability, we are reaching the limits of issues that can be resolved. 
We have cases where either military requirements have been modified or operational constraints 
have been imposed due to lack of a predictive simulation capability, limiting our military 
options. Since the way these issues are handled involves many tradeoffs, it is not possible to say 
when we will not be able to continue to certify the stockpile without exascale. 

The FY 2012 NNSA budget request of $36M will fund exascale activities. Investments will 
initiate research in critical technologies such as low power memory and new programming 
models. Without starting these investments, the competitive advantage the US currently enjoys 
will erode. The DOE Office of Science (SC) request includes $91M for complementary 
unclassified research activities. NNSA’s exascale planning is fully coordinated with the SC 
request. 

Subject to Congressional approval of the FY12 budget request, NNSA ASC and the Office of 
Science (SC) ASCR intend to jointly request proposals for research, development, engineering 
and acquisition projects leading to exascale systems by the end of the decade. We intend to issue 
requests for proposals that would result in two acquisition tracks to exascale. Two tracks are 
necessary for competition in achieving best value for the government and for risk reduction in 
realizing the final system. Both tracks would be executed by collaborations of laboratories from 
both NNSA and SC. We expect both classified and unclassified systems to be delivered from 
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both collaborations in a phased way that will support the missions of NNSA and SC and healthy 
business models for the winning vendors. 

The goal of our collaborative program is the advancement of science through extreme-scale 
simulation, a mission-critical goal to both NNSA and SC. Our approach is to engage these world 
leaders in a tight collaboration with a common goal for application to specific missions, thereby 
leveraging constrained resources to maximize results. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 22 
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ANALYZING FOREIGN NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, the Nuclear Posture Review argues that a primary 
reason for investing in a modem nuclear infrastructure is to maintain broader capabilities for 
nuclear security. Mr. D’Agostino, you have argued along those same lines that the nuclear 
weapons complex is in fact a Nuclear Security Enterprise which provides a workforce with the 
same skill set also required to analyze foreign nuclear weapons program and to establish a 
nuclear forensics capability. However, none of the increases appear to directly support these 
activities. 

• Which programs in your request directly support these sorts of activities? Are you 
increasing investment? Why or why not? 

• Are you going to maintain the legacy codes, which are essential for our ability to analyze 
foreign nuclear weapons programs? If not, how does constructing a new facility better 
maintain these sorts of capabilities over preserving the tools that are directly used to 
conduct those activities? 

Mr. D'Agostino. NNSA’s existing Defense, Nonproliferation, Counter-Terrorism, and 
Emergency Response Programs directly support capabilities to analyze foreign nuclear weapons 
programs and to establish a nuclear forensics capability. Within Defense Programs, increases for 
Science, Technology and Engineering capabilities can add to the toolkit of capabilities that can 
be used to analyze foreign nuclear weapons programs. The same design codes and computer 
platforms supported through the ASC Program used for calculating performance of the US 
stockpile are also used in calculations supporting intelligence and nonproliferation miiisions. 
Facilities at Nevada, supported through the Science Campaign and RTBF are routinely used to 
understand signatures and performance of foreign systems. And the great array of NNSA 
experimental facilities that were developed for supporting our stockpile - NIF, the Z machine at 
Sandia, LANSCE, the DARHT radiographic facility, and JASPER at NNSS - are also regularly 
available for providing data needed to understand foreign nuclear programs. 

NNSA has also advanced specific programs to strengthen support for non-stockpile missions. 
Partnerships formed during the last two years provide a strong foundation for coordination. The 
Supplemental Act of 2009 allocated $30 million to support a sustainable capability to analyze 
nuclear and biological weapons intelligence, resulting in more effective management and 
technical coordination between NNSA and the intelligence community. Defense Programs also 
increased support for existing technical efforts that both advance foreign assessment and 
strengthen capabilities for stockpile stewardship. For FY12 NNSA requests funding for the 
National Security Applications program, which will support collaboration with DTRA and other 
agencies. Furthermore, the Science Campaign requested an increase in FYl 1. A portion of this 
increase is devoted to strengthening capabilities for anticipating technological surprise under 
Advanced Certification. 

Going beyond FYl 2, Defense Programs within NNSA plans to advance a program that would 
strengthen the science and technology capabilities needed for assessing foreign nuclear weapons 
activities. By building on the infrastructure supporting stewardship of the US stockpile, this 
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program will ensure an enduring technical foundation for intelligence missions. Capabilities 
developed under this program will advance the development and interpretation of intelligence 
indicators, the assessment of military capabilities for foreign weapons, and the mitigations of 
threats associated with technical advances. A proposal for this program was recently briefed to 
the quadrilateral Mission Executive Committee that oversees strategic capability investments for 
national security missions. 

The plan going forward is to move away from legacy codes and use modern ASC codes to assess 
foreign nuclear weapons programs. Modem codes are more accurate and have a stronger science 
basis than legacy codes. The legacy codes were calibrated to U.S. test data and no longer offer 
the soundest possible basis to support the evolving U.S. stockpile. For non-U.S. systems, for 
which we do not have a great wealth of nuclear testing data, the need for predictive science- 
based codes is even more acute. Modem ASC codes also perform much better than legacy codes 
on today’s large supercomputing platforms. 


Hearing Date/Queslion Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 23 
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TRITIUM READINESS 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, there is some concern that there are still some major 
challenges for maintaining the stockpile that are not addressed by your modernization plan. For 
instance, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) investigated the Tritium Readiness 
program this past year and raised serious questions about the NNSA's ability to provide a 
reliable source of tritium to maintain the nation’s nuclear weapons stockpile for the future. 

They recommended that a comprehensive plan be developed to manage the technical challenges 
and meet the production requirements. 

• Are you taking those recommendations to heart and developing this comprehensive plan? 

• With the size of the stockpile going down, are the requirements for producing tritium also 
go down? 

When the Government Accountability Office (GAO) investigated the Tritium Readiness program 
this past year, it described a number of issues related to the excessive tritium being released into 
the coolant. 

• What is the status of any environmental or regulatory concerns that have resulted from 
the excessive leakage of tritium? 

The report also states excessive tritium in the coolant water at the Tennessee Valley Authority 
may require construction of a large holding tank or a tritium removal system that could cost up to 
$60 million per reactor. However, despite the costs of using more reactors and the possibility of 
greater costs due to additional investments, the tritium readiness program is mostly flat through 
the five year period. 

• Do you expect your request for Tritium Readiness to increase during the five year period? 
What changes to the program planning would cause the request to increase? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Our plans for providing the tritium needed for today’s and tomorrow’s 
stockpile are comprehensive, robust, and will fully support demands created by limited life 
components that include neutron generators, tritium gas transfer systems, and power supplies. 
Under the Tritium Readiness campaign, as outlined in the FY2012 Stockpile Stewardship and 
Management Plan, the present baseline capacity for irradiating 544 tritium-producing burnable 
absorption rods (TPBARs) per reactor fuel cycle is sufficient for our needs through FY 2015. 

Our plan then calls for the long-term, steady state rate of 1,700 TPBARs per cycle to be achieved 
by FY 2019. We are planning for future capacities of up to 2,500 TPBARs per cycle to have 
margin for dealing with any eventualities. The detailed quantities that will be necessary are 
contingent on decisions yet to be made by the Nuclear Weapons Council as part of the Phase 6.X 
nuclear weapons development, production, and approval process. Furthermore, our Tritium 
Responsive lnfra.structure Modifications (TRIM) plan remains well-aligned with NNSA’s 
current modernization objectives and any other foreseeable strategic direction in which tritium 
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missions endure. TRIM intends to relocate capabilities from an old, oversized H-area facility to 
existing, nearby facilities at the Savannah River Plant. TRIM will also provide improved tritium 
handling capabilities at the Savannah River National Laboratory to conduct R&D activities 
efficiently. Again, our plan gives us confidence that we will meet the objectives of the NNSA 
tritium mission now and tomorrow. 

The steady-state requirement in 2005 was 2,960 TPBARs per cycle compared to 1,700 per cycle 
today, a 42 percent reduction. Current efforts to ramp up production are from low rates to the 
ultimate steady-state rate that will maintain the inventory. Production quantities are defined by 
the demands created by exchanges of limited life components in existing weapons, plus that 
needed for replacement components to be used in life extension programs. Depending on how 
exchange and LEP schedules align, and on design alternatives decisions yet to be made by the 
Nuclear Weapons Council, future requirements for tritium may actually increase. To illustrate, 
future tritium gas transfer systems that LEP weapons may incorporate, could involve larger 
tritium loads than designs utilized in past weapons. These future gas transfer systems would 
result in belter performance margins for the nuclear explosive package and. therefore, higher 
confidence in the nuclear design even without a need for underground nuclear tests - but also 
higher tritium consumption. Our plans, indeed, account for this very possibility. 

NNSA’s baseline capability for tritium production today (544 TPBARs per reactor fuel cycle) is 
sufficient to meet stockpile requirements through FY 201 5. Such production rates are achieved 
while meeting all existing environmental and regulatory demands. As I have already described, 
our comprehensive tritium readiness plans anticipate higher future production rates starting in 
FY 2016. Consequently, NNSA will complete a Supplemental Environmental Impact Statement 
(SEIS) between FY 201 1 and 201.'?. If the SEIS finding is “no-impact”, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will then move forward to request the Nuclear Regulatory Commission for a license 
amendment. The license amendment request will be to allow for a higher environmental release 
of tritium that is expected to be well within Environmental Protection Agency water limits. Our 
plans indicate the request will be made in FY 2014. with potential NRC approval by FY 201 5. 

We should not anticipate results from the SEIS and NRC license amendment processes, efforts 
which have not fully commenced yet, until the SEIS has had an opportunity to identify 
alternatives more fully. We do anticipate that the SETS process will consider several mitigation 
approaches to reduce the impact of tritium permeation through the cladding of the TPBARs into 
the coolant water. One mitigation approach now being pursued at TVA is the installation of a 
large effluent holding tank at Watts Bar to allow more advantageous timing of planned effluent 
releases, for which we have a preliminary planning estimate of $14M. The $60M cited by GAO 
was based on evaluating a new teclinology for a water de-tritiating facility. At this time, this 
technology is not sufficiently mature for consideration and the economics are not persuasive. 

The annual requirements to support tritium production will naturally increase as we ramp up 
from 544 to 1700 TPBARs per cycle, as this is a production program, and approximately 50% of 
the annual costs vary directly with production volume. As for foreseeable cost increases in the 
program, the only area of uncertainty at this point is the cost of providing a continuing supply of 
unrestricted uranium fuel. We are working to identify unrestricted enrichment services that will 
be available in the long term. In addition, fuel prices may be tied to the nuclear industry and also 
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may be affected by fuel prices in the energy sector as a whole. I assure you, that as we move to 
execute our comprehensive Tritium Readiness plans, we will keep this and other Congressional 
committees fully apprised of the latest developments. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 24 
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OMEGA AND Z FACILl FY 

Subcommittee. Funding for other High Energy Density lasers, including the OMEGA 
laser at the University of Rochester and the Z Facility at Sandia National Laboratories, has been 
going down within the ICF and High Yield Campaign over the past few years. 

• Is there a continuing need for all of these facilities now that the National Ignition Facility 
is complete? 

• What is the future of these facilities in stockpile stewardship? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. F.ven with the completion of the National Ignition Facility (NIF), 
there is a continuing need for other High Energy Density (HED) facilities, including the 
OMEGA Laser Facility at the University of Rochester and the Z Facility at Sandia National 
Laboratories. 

The OMEGA La,ser Facility is an essential component of the stockpile stewardship infrastructure 
and is a central part of the investigation of thermonuclear ignition, HED weapons issues, and 
basic HED science. An important component of OMEGA’s role is the development of 
platforms, diagnostics, and experimental techniques for the NIF. The relatively high repetition 
rate and low per-shot cost of the OMEGA Laser Facility allow the large number of shots 
required for this development, greatly increasing the likelihood of successful deployment on the 
NIF. It is anticipated that there will be more than 1,500 shots on the OMEGA Laser Facility in 
FY2012. 

The Z Facility provides complementary capabilities to the NIF. While it cannot access the full 
range of high energy density conditions that can be accessed on the NIF, it provides extremely 
large radiation outputs for effects testing and is a world leading platform for material studies at 
pressures less than the maximum on the NIF. It can be used for diagnostic development. It is 
used to study pulsed power Inertial Confinement Fusion (ICF), a potential alternate route to 
ignition. 

The OMEGA Laser Facility at the University of Rochester and the Z Facility at Sandia National 
I.aboratories will continue to play a major role in stockpile stewardship into the foreseeable 
future for the reasons described above. Much of the required stockpile work can be performed on 
these facilities that support the flagship National Ignition Facility. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1. 201 1 / Question 25 
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SCALED EXPERIMENTS 

Subcommittee, Mr. Administrator, there have been discussions in the press about plans 
the NNSA has to conduct “scaled experiments” with larger amounts of plutonium than we 
currently use. We understand that these still would be sub-critical experiments, but need to 
understand the advantages that these experiments might provide. 

• Why should scaled experiments be incorporated into the stockpile stewardship 
management plan? 

• Will scaled experiments be required to certify modifications to the stockpile? 

• Do you think that scaled experiments will be required to ensure certification of an aging 
stockpile under a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT)? If the Administration 
decides not to pursue ratification of the CTBT, then does a significant rationale for scaled 
experiments disappear? 

• Given that we now do not do scaled experiments to certify and assess the stockpile, how 
expensive an addition to the subcritical experimental program do you expect the scaled 
experiments activities to be over the next decade? 

Mr. D’Agostino. There are many advantages to scaled experiments as a potential 
component of stockpile stewardship. From the beginning of the stockpile stewardship program, 
an improved understanding of plutonium behavior under the conditions of a nuclear weapon 
implosion has been a key scientific goal. Today, we have achieved an unprecedented ability to 
obtain images of imploding mock primaries using DARHT and our other radiographic and 
diagnostic facilities. To confidently understand the linkage of this data to both small scale 
materials science and integrated nuclear weapons performance models requires high pressure 
data from plutonium under implosion conditions. The design, fabrication, and execution of 
these subcritical experiments also will contribute to the maintenance of unique skills required for 
stewardship as we train the next generation of stockpile scicnti.sts without the need for a return to 
nuclear explosive testing. 

Hydrodynamic experiments, both at full scale with surrogate materials or subscale with 
plutonium, help validate the material properties and codes used in the stockpile assessment 
process, but the certification of the stockpile remains the re.sponsibility of the national laboratory 
directors using the science and technology tools proven over decades of experiments and te.sting. 
Hence we cannot say that any particular technique or tool in itself is required for certification. 
But certification is not the only job of the laboratories. 

Our historical underground test database is a keystone of our ability to steward the stockpile, and 
integrated subcritical experiments will always provide valuable data to support stockpile 
modernization and stewardship data for existing systems. 
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Options under consideration include integral hydrodynamic and subcritical experiments in 
support of improving warhead safety and security features without adding new military 
capabilities and without the need for underground explosive nuclear weapons testing. This 
program might include scaled experiments that could improve the predictive capability of 
numerical calculations by providing data on plutonium behavior under compression by high 
explosives. 

With regard to CTBT, again the certification of the stockpile is the responsibility of the directors. 
It is not possible to say with certainty all the capabilities that will be required for stockpile 
stewardship without testing into the future, but subcritical experiments have been a keystone 
capability since the inception of the stockpile stewardship program. The stockpile stewardship 
program, since its inception in 1993 has been designed to be consistent with CTBT, The 
requirement for a robust subcritical experiments program will not change if CTBT is ratified, as 
we have no intent or expectation of an imminent return to underground testing. 

In order to thoroughly evaluate the future needs for both subcritical and hydrodynamic 
experiments, to assess its cost effectiveness, and to ensure that there is a sound technical basis for 
any such effort, the Administration will conduct a review of these proposed activities and 
potential alternatives to determine which experiments would best provide the data needed to 
support improved predictive capabilities. 

Hearing Date/Question Number; March 1, 201 1 / Question 26 
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PRIORITIZING INVESTMENTS: MAINTAINING VICE ADDING CAPABILITY 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, a consensus has been built around the idea that our 
core weapons activities have been underfunded, undermining our ability to maintain the nation’s 
nuclear weapons stockpile. For instance, the Department of Defense has noted that an area that 
needs significant additional investment is surveillance, which monitors the health of our weapons 
as they age. 

The bulk of the additional funding appears to support life extension programs, and construction 
of the Uranium Processing Facility at Y-12 and the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Replacement (CMRR) Facility at Los Alamos. These are primarily new investments. 

• What is being done in this five year plan to address maintaining the infrastructure that we 
already have? Similarly, what is being done to address maintaining the rest of the 
stockpile that is not up for a life extension, including funding for surveillance activities? 

• How is the funding to maintain our current capabilities prioritized against adding new or 
reconstituting lost capabilities? 

Mr. D'Agostino. The Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities (RTBF) funding during 
the five-year period will continue to maintain and support the investment needed to address the 
aging of the current NNSA weapons complex and move towards an integrated Nuclear Security 
Enterprise. While supporting the existing infrastructure continues to be a challenge due to its 
deteriorated condition and increased safety requirements associated with operating aging nuclear 
facilities, the RTBF program will sustain the critical infrastructure needed for science and 
production at our sites. 

Surveillance and other Directed Stockpile Work activities are essential elements that contribute 
to sustaining the stockpile including weapons that are not currently being life-extended. 
Concerning surveillance activities, beginning in FY 2010, the surveillance budget has increased 
by 50 percent, from $158 million to $239 million. In the FY 2012 budget request, the NNSA 
sustains the required surveillance activities with this increase throughout the FYNSP. 

The current and anticipated future needs of the stockpile determine prioritization of our 
resources. Prioritizing requires balancing near and mid-term needs with long term investments. 
Surveillance, assessment, production and replacement of limited life components, and the 
conduct of Life Extension Programs are examples of the near and mid-term needs. Our 
investments in science, technology, and engineering capabilities, and maintenance/ 
recapitalization of core capabilities, such as plutonium and uranium component production, are 
examples of the second. The long-term investments provide the trained workforce, technologies, 
facilities, and certification tools needed to meet future needs. Achieving this balance is not easy; 
it requires extensive planning, a clear understanding of interdependencies between activities, and 
corporate risk-based decisions. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 27 
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DEPARl'MENT OF DEFENSE REVIEW OF CMRR AND UPF 

Subcommittee. Why is the Department of Defense’s cost analysis and performance 
evaluation group, also known as the CAPE, investigating the Uranium Processing Facility and 
the Chemistry Metallurgy and Research Replacement (CMRR) projects? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The Department of Defense (DoD) Cost Asses.sment and Program 
Evaluation (CAPE) office is reviewing the independent cost estimates for these two large and 
high cost projects to evaluate the cost drivers of each facility and determine if there are cost 
saving opportunities that can be achieved while meeting the programmatic requirements for the 
nuclear weapons stockpile. CAPE will rely on independent cost estimates done to date by the 
DOE Office of Cost Analysis and the United States Army Corps of Engineers, and numerous 
internal NNSA reviews to evaluate these cost drivers. 

Subcommittee. When will this review be completed? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The DoD schedule indicates quarter of FY 2011. 

Subcommittee. If the specific requirements and capabilities for these facilities are still 
being debated or need to be validated, why are you proceeding with the design and construction? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The specific requirements and capabilities for these facilities are not 
being debated. The CAPE review will provide an outside perspective on cost efficiencies that 
will meet UPF and CMRR requirements and capabilities. Modern nuclear facilities with 
complicated processes require substantial planning and detailed design development to ensure 
full understanding of requirements, especially those relating to safety and security. The CAPE 
review is appropriate due diligence at their current design maturity. 

Subcommittee. How do you expect the results of their review to shape the requirements, 
scope, and project plans for the construction of those facilities? 

Mr, D’Agostino. CAPE’s findings and recommendations will be incorporated in the two 
projects where appropriate and will provide DOE and DoD a common understanding of the cost 
drivers for these new facilities. 

Subcommittee. Will you keep Congress informed of any decisions to change the scope, 
requirements or capacities of those facilities? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. Congress will be informed of changes that impact mission 
deliverables or scope described in the project data sheet. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 28 
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COST ESTIMATES FOR MAJOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Subcommittee. This year, you performed cost estimates on your two major new facility 
construction projects, the Uranium Processing Facility to be built at Y-12 in Tennessee and the 
Chemistry Metallurgy and Research Replacement (CMRR) building to be built at Los Alamos in 
New Mexico. Subsequently, the cost estimates for these facilities have increased dramatically. 
NNSA’s estimate prepared in 2007 reported the Uranium Processing Facility would cost between 
$1.4 and $3.5 billion to construct, more than double the 2004 estimate. Now you report it could 
cost up to $6.5 billion to construct the facility. A similar story can be told for CMRR, though the 
cost requirements appear to be slightly less at up to $5.8 billion. 

What is the main driver for this cost growth? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Construction of large, one-of-a-kind facilities such as these presents 
significant challenges. The 2007 cost estimate is considered an early cost estimate because it 
was based on preliminary design. The main drivers in the cost increases for the UPF and CMRR 
projects are: 1) delaying the completion beyond original plans and 2) improved understanding of 
safety, security, and processing equipment integration costs as the design matured. As the design 
progressed, the project acquired much better definition of how the requirements for seismic 
ground motion, nuclear quality assurance, and security affected the design. 

Subcommittee. Will these new facilities represent the minimum capabilities needed or 
will they be ‘gold plated’ with new capacities and capabilities? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The UPF and CMRR-NF are being designed around the minimum 
essential capabilities needed to support the NNSA’s commitments for the stockpile. Both 
projects have been reviewed several times and consistently shown to support the capability 
required. 

Subcommittee. Given the remaining uncertainties, how can you assure there is fidelity 
in the latest estimates? 

Mr. D'Agostino. The most recent estimates have been reviewed by several independent 
groups that include the United States Army Corps of Engineers, the DOE Office of Cost 
Analysis, and numerous internal NNSA reviews. Wc believe the ranges provided by these 
estimates are accurate and expect later estimates to narrow these ranges as the design matures. 

Subcommittee. What are you doing to keep costs from continuing to rise? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Recent cost reviews have validated that the co.st ranges are reasonable. 
These ranges include cost contingency for additional project adjustments. NNSA has advi.sed the 
CMRR-NF and UPF project teams that the current cost ranges will not be adjusted upward. 

NNSA will continuously evaluate the costs and scope of the projects for cost savings 
opportunities for the life of the projects. At DOE’s request, DOD is currently performing an 
independent review of the projects to assess the cost estimates, the project scopes in relation to 
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DOD deliverables and the requirements for project execution. This review team is also tasked to 
evaluate options that will lower project costs. 


Subcommittee. The Government Accountability Office (GAO) reported in November 
that the technology readiness levels for many of the UPF procurements would still be lower than 
that called for in GAO’s best practices until after award of one of its critical decisions. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Several of the UPF technologies have been proven in a relevant 
environment (Technical Readiness Level 6). The GAO recommends that these technologies be 
demonstrated at a higher readiness level. NNSA understands the risks of not reaching a higher 
level and believes the risk is manageable because prototype demonstrations (which we have 
done) differ little from demonstrations in the final operating environment. The project’s 
contingency reflects the risks associated with the readiness levels of technologies to be used in 
UPF. 


Subcommittee. Are you making any changes to your project plan to ensure that the 
project management of these projects reflects GAO best practices? 

Mr. D’Agostino. DOF. is in the process of revising the Cost Estimating Guide to align 
with best practices as GAO recommends. The projects will be implemented using these 
practices. 

Subcommittee. Even assuming that the increases in the budget requests are forthcoming, 
these facilities will have large budgetary requirements in the years of construction. What other 
needs of the weapons complex will be sacrificed, if any, to meet these funding requirements? 
How will you budget for both facilities at the same time? Or will the facilities have to be 
sequenced? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The FY 2012 budget request and other documents addressing funding 
beyond the FYNSP period support the President's commitments for the nuclear stockpile. The 
CMRR-NF and UPF construction will be phased by 18-24 months. This phasing will reduce 
the peak funding need.s in the out years and will facilitate transfer of experience and resources 
from the CMRR-NF (the earlier project) to UPF. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March I, 201 1 / Question 29 
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MODERNIZING THE ENTIRE WEAPONS INFRASTRUCTURE 

Subcommittee. The Uranium Processing Facility and the Chemistry and Metallurgy 
Research Replacement (CMRR) are the only two projects specifically mentioned in the Nuclear 
Posture Review. However, there are many more facilities over the eight NNSA sites that must 
be maintained. 

What other modernization investments will be needed across the Nuclear Security Enterprise? 

Flow well are the costs for these investments known? 

Mr. D'Agostino. New construction has a key role in enterprise modernization. The 
NNSA has prioritized a portfolio of new construction projects linked to the FY 2012 Future 
Years Nuclear Security Program (FYNSP) and the FY 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and 
Management Plan. In the SSMP there are nine (9) FYNSP approved projects with over forty 
(40) priority projects that are tentatively scheduled to be resourced starting with preliminary 
design in FY 201 3 through FY 203 1 . In addition to capital projects, NNSA’s operating funds are 
sustaining existing facilities and disposition of excess facilities. The costs of these proposed 
investments are known at a level appropriate to their design maturity. 

Subcommittee. Which of these projects are funded in your five year plan? 

Mr. D’Agostino. In addition to UPF and CMRR. the following Defense Program projects 
are funded in the FYNSP: 

• Test Capabilities Revitalization - Phase II (SNL) 

• Nuclear Facility Risk Reduction, (Y-12) 

• Transuranic (TRU) Waste Project Engineering and Design and Construction, (LANE)’'' 

• TA-55 Reinvestment Phase II (TRP II) (LANL) 

• High Explosive Pressing Facility (HEPF) (Pantex) 

• Radioactive Liquid Waste Treatment Facility (RLWTF), (LANL)’*' 

• TA-55 Reinvestment Phase 111, (LANL)* 

* Projects approved but not necessarily fully funded since they do not have approved baselines. 

Subcommittee. Have you developed a comprehensive plan for modernizing the entire 
enterprise? 
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Mr. D’Agostino, Yes. The FY 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan 
(SSMP) summarizes the overall plan for modernizing the Nuclear Security Enterprise. The 
SSMP relies on a Corporate Physical Infrastructure Business Plan and individual ten-year site 
plans to present an integrated plan for the revitalization of the enterprise’s physical 
infrastructure. 

Subcommittee. Are funding priorities being primarily driven by the need for capabilities 
to conduct life extension activities or by the deterioration of aging facilities? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Both. The stockpile and physical infrastructure have exceeded or are 
approaching the end of their design life. For example, approximately 50 percent of the enterprise 
physical assets are greater than 50 years old based on gross square footage. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 30 
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TOTAL COSTS OF OPERATING THE WEAPONS COMPLEX 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, the GAO has raised the concern that NNSA is often 
unable to determine precisely how much it costs to operate and maintain its infrastructure, at 
least partly because your sites use multiple sources of funding to support these activities. This 
practice appears to continue in your budget request for 2012. 

For instance, your justification shows that base funding in "RTBF Operations of Facilities” for 
PF-4 at Los Alamos is supplemented by additional support under “Plutonium Sustainment.” 

If we are to accept that the significant increases requested by the Administration will place the 
weapons complex on the path to sustainment, how are we to understand the full costs associated 
with your facilities if this practice continues? Do you have enough understanding of your costs 
to provide a table of funding requirements for each major facility to the subcommittee, detailing 
which facilities are funded where in this budget request? Please provide this table along with 
your answers to the questions for the record. 

Mr. D’Agostino. NNSA’s Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities budget is 
organized around the multiple facets of facility operations and maintenance and not just around 
facilities. This structure and the associated Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) 
units facilitate holding managers accountable for results, but do have the drawback of requiring 
additional effort to identify the total funding associated with the operations and maintenance of 
sites and facilities. NNSA is addressing this drawback through implementation of a national 
work breakdown structure (WBS) that will facilitate the association of infrastructure costs with 
the mission element requiring that infrastructure. The new WBS and associated software are 
being piloted during preparation of the FY 2013 budget. 

The national WBS, organized by capabilities, will provide better insight and granularity of the 
costs required to operate and maintain facilities. Implementation of a new WBS will also enable 
NNSA to track costs by the core capabilities provided at each site. Until this national WBS and 
a supporting uniform cost initiative reaches maturity, we only collect and track cost by site rather 
than by individual facilities or capital assets. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1 , 20 1 1 / Question 3 1 
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IMPROVING CONGRESSIONAL CONTROLS FOR INFRASTRUCTURE 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, Tra also concerned about this practice of requesting 
infrastructure funding in multiple lines of your budget. The subcommittee is prepared to work 
with you to budget according to actual needs, but we all need to be comfortable that the 
Administration understands the full costs associated with each part of the infrastructure and is 
taking appropriate action if particular sites are misrepresenting their costs. We also need to 
know that the Administration is no longer “gaming the system” by purposefully under-requesting 
in areas that Congress has traditionally had interests. What can be done this next year to assure 
us that you're requesting adequate amounts of funds for infrastructure in a consistent, transparent 
manner? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The President’s FY 2012 Budget Request is organized along 
programmatic lines with infrastructure funding requests located to best communicate their 
relationship to program and national goals. While this may complicate culling out a purely 
infrastructure view, it provides a clearer picture of the linkage of infrastructure investments to 
NNSA’s larger strategic goals. This manner of presentation also best communicates how 
infrastructure investments support the missions of each site. We believe this presentation 
provides total transparency of the reasons for each infrastructure investment. We also provide an 
annual Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan to Congress that is intended to provide an 
integrated long-term perspective on our enterprise including the infrastructure. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 32 
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FOOTPRINT REDUCTION 

Subcommittee, Both the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) and the Chemistry 
Metallurgy and Research Replacement (CMRR) facilities will be considerably larger than the 
legacy facilities they are meant to replace. 

You report that Uranium Processing Facility will add approximately 400,000 square feet to the 
footprint at Y-12. The CMRR was originally conceptualized to be smaller than the facility it will 
replace, but that is no longer the case. 

Mr. D’Agostino, The Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) will be approximately 400,000 
square feet in size and will replace the UEU production capability now performed in 
approximately 800,000 square feet in four existing facilities. The existing Chemistry and 
Metallurgy Research (CMR) facility is 571,458 square feet and is being replaced with two 
buildings. Radiological Laboratory /Utility Office Building (RLUOB) and CMRR-Nuclear 
Facility that total over 600,000 square feet. 

Subcommittee. Have you given up your footprint reduction efforts? 

Mr, D’Agostino. NNSA is continuing its footprint reduction efforts within the limits of 
available funding. The FY2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan (SSMP) conveys 
the NNSA’s strategy to consolidate and modernize the Nuclear Security Enterprise (NSE). 

Subcommittee. How do you intend to meet the Congressional requirement to eliminate 
facilities of an equivalent size, (called the 1 for I requirement) if the new facilities you are 
constructing are larger than the legacy facilities? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The NNSA complies with the Energy and Water Development 
Subcommittee FY 2002 Conference Report 107-258 for reduction of footprint. For the period 
2002 through 2009 the NNSA constructed 1,447,865 gross square footage (gsf) and eliminated 
3,700,620 gsf resulting in an escrow (banked) of eliminated footprint of 2,252,755 gsf. NNSA 
will continue to meet this requirement by taking down excess facilities as lunds allow and by 
using “banked” space to ensure the offset requirement is met. 

Subcommittee, In the past, the only dedicated funding for disposition has been provided 
under the Facilities and Infrastructure and Revitalization Program (FIRP). which is set to 
complete in 201 3. It is clear that facilities disposition is not being budgeted for as part of the 
costs of new construction. How much funding is provided to demolish old facilities and reduce 
the footprint in the five year plan and where is it being funded? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Beyond 2013, when the Facilities and infrastructure Recapitalization 
Program (FIRP) ends, the NNSA is formulating a proposal (to be decided upon during the FY 
2013 budget process) to use FIRP’s business model in a new capabilities-based infrastructure 
investment approach to continue progress toward modernization, recapitalization, and footprint 
reductions. The proposed Capability Based Facility and Infrastructure (CBFI) subprogram 
would be an element ot RTBF and be responsible for the disposition of non-process 
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contaminated facilities excess to the mission. FIRP dedicates $5M annually for the disposition 
of non-process contaminated facilities. 

Subcommittee. Please provide a summary report by site on the square footage you intend 
to add to the footprint by facility in carrying out your ten year modernization effort, and detail 
how you intend to offset that growth to meet the Ifor 1 Congressional requirement. 

Mr. D’Agostino. The summary table below does not include the CMRR-NF and UPF. 
Summary of proposed Defense Programs Line Items for FY 2012 - FY 2021 : 


Site 

Facility Construction 

Gross Square 
Footage 

1 up for 

1 eliminated 

Total 

GSF 

KCP 

No Line Item (LI) 
Construction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

LANL 

TRU Waste 

28,700 

Use Bank 

28,700 

TRP 11 & TRP III 

1,200 

1,200 

TA-55 Entry Control 

9,000 

9,000 

UPS Bldg 

2,000 

2,000 

Rad Liquid Waste 
Treatment Facility 

16,000 

16,000 

RLUOB 

210.000 

210,000 

LLNL 

No LI Construction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

NNSS 

No LI Construction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Pantex 

HE Pressing Facility 

45,000 

Use Bank 

45,000 

SNL 

Test Capabilities 
Revitalization 11 

10,000 

U.se Bank 

10,000 

SRS 

No Lt Construction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Y-12 

Nuclear Facility Risk 
Reduction 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Total 

321.900 
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GETTING WORKERS OUT OF AGING FACILITIES AT Y-12 

Subcommittee. The Committee remains concerned about the facility condition of 
building 9212 and several others at Y-12. The Uranium Processing Facility was originally 
envisioned to replace building 9212 and some other aging facilities at Y-12. We now know that 
construction of the Uranium Processing Facility is only one step towards getting all workers out 
of building 9212. 

• What exactly needs to happen to completely move out of building 92 1 2? 

• Will it require construction of another facility? 

• If so, when will this facility be ready? 

• What is your plan to maintain 9212 in a safe condition until all activities can be moved to 
other facilities? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The first and most urgent step toward moving out of the building 9212 
complex is construction and startup of the UPF facility. This will enable relocation of highly- 
enriched uranium (HEU) operations followed by a period of characterization and demolition 
during which personnel will continue working within portions of the 9212 complex on tower risk 
depleted uranium operations. 

The second and less urgent step toward completely moving out of the building 9212 complex is 
relocation of the depleted uranium operations that are conducted in a newer 200,000 square feet 
wing within building 9212, Funding constraints and other factors make it very likely that 
depleted uranium relocation will occur after construction and startup of UPF. A timeline for 
evaluation of alternatives for relocation of depleted uranium has not been established and is not 
expected to begin until we are closer to completion of UPF, 

NNSA has performed a detailed study of the risks associated with operating the building 9212 
complex until it can be replaced. NNSA has implemented the study’s recommendations through 
the Nuclear Facility Risk Reduction line item project and a variety of smaller efforts funded via 
operating funds. Taken together, these efforts will replace and repair the infrastructure systems 
in buildings 9212 and 9204-2E with the highest risk of failure and ensure continuity of capability 
and continued safe operations until the operations are relocated. This study has been shared with 
the Defense Nuclear Facility Safety Board and is updated periodically. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 1, 201 1 / Question 34 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, DEFENSE NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION AND NAVAL REACTORS 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS D’AGOSTINO, UNDER SECRETARY FOR NUCLEAR SECURITY 
ANNE HARRINGTON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR DEFENSE NU- 
CLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 

ADMIRAL KIRKLAND H. DONALD, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 

NAVAL REACTORS 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I’d like to call the hearing to order. Good 
morning to everybody. 

Voices. Good morning. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Today’s hearing will continue this week’s 
focus on the national security programs at the Department of En- 
ergy. Administrator D’Agostino and Admiral Donald, welcome back 
to the Subcommittee. Ms. Harrington, welcome to your first hear- 
ing. It’s nice to have you here. 

As I said yesterday, our Committee is not immune to the reality 
that we must do our part to reduce federal spending and our huge 
deficit. Our resources will be constrained, even for the most essen- 
tial activities under our jurisdiction and all programs, even vital 
security programs must be considered in that context. 

I consider the Department of Energy’s national security pro- 
grams to be its most important mandate. The two accounts we’ll 
consider here today. Naval Reactors and Defense Nuclear Non- 
proliferation, are critical components of our nation’s defenses. 

The Administration’s request for nonproliferation programs is 
$2.5 billion, $140 million below last year’s. 

Given the attention the President has given to nonproliferation 
programs, including his attempt to secure fissile material overseas 
in four years, I look forward to hearing how this budget moves 
those efforts ahead. 

I hope that you will also assure us that you are able to meet the 
growing challenges in Libya, Iran and North Korea, among other 
areas, and that our national security needs are met under this 
budget request. 

Admiral Donald, your budget request for Naval Reactors is an 
8% increase over your last year’s, and a 22% increase over your 
current operating level. 

Your programs are critical to national defense and give our naval 
forces the next-generation propulsion systems that maintain our 
Navy’s edge. 

Since the Naval Reactors program is split with funding from the 
Navy, the NNSA component is only part of the story. I hope you’ll 
take some time this morning to clarify for us all how that relation- 
ship works, and what complications it causes. 

(127) 
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Admiral Donald, I consider it our Constitutional responsibility, 
first and foremost, to fully support national defense and also to 
fully protect the hard-earned tax dollars of Americans that only 
House members can raise. 

Frankly, there are still many questions to be answered about the 
Administration’s planning to modernize our nation’s nuclear sub- 
marines and therefore we don’t have a good grasp on what your 
budget to support this program needs to be. Perhaps you will be 
able to shed some light on these plans for us today. 

Again, I’d like to welcome our witnesses to the Subcommittee. 
Mr. D’Agostino, please ensure that the hearing record, questions 
for the record, and any supporting information requested by the 
Subcommittee are delivered in final form to us no later than four 
weeks from the time you receive them. Members who have addi- 
tional questions for the record will have until close of business to- 
morrow to provide them to the Subcommittee office. 

With that I will turn to Mr. Pastor, the Ranking Member, for any 
remarks he may have. Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Pastor. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Administrator, good morning and welcome again. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. And Admiral Donald, good to see you again. And 
Ms. Harrington, good morning and welcome to the hearing, and we 
all look forward to the testimony you will give us this morning. 

As the Chairman said, this President has been very aggressive 
in terms of securing these materials and wants to do it in four 
years and it is a surprise to me that this budget is reduced, as the 
Chairman explained to us, so I would like to understand why, 
given all the attention to securing this material, this account sees 
a decrease when the remainder of NNSA is increasing. 

Once again the magnitude of the increase raises concern whether 
the increase can be effectively executed in a single year, and I look 
forward to your testimony today on how this funding can be effec- 
tively used. 

As you are discussing the budget today, I would also like you to 
address how flat funding for your organization in 2011 will impact 
your activities. 

Admiral, your organization sees a large increase over 2010 and 
over the 2011 request. The requested level for nuclear reactors is 
a 22 percent increase over 2010. Again, there are issues of execu- 
tion with that magnitude of increase. I look forward for your expla- 
nation how this funding will be used. 

I look forward to your testimony regarding the areas of national 
security and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time. And I yield 
back. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Administrator, the floor is yours. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Pastor, Mr. Alexander. I appreciate the opportunity for us to join 
you again today and talk about our nuclear security programs. 

Since I joined you yesterday, I will keep my opening remarks 
brief. Mr. Chairman, NNSA will comply with your request to pro- 
vide responses in the timeframes you requested. 
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Last year the Nuclear Posture Review reaffirmed the vital role 
that nuclear submarines play in our strategic deterrent. For fiscal 
year 2012 President Obama has requested $1.1 billion for NNSA’s 
Naval Reactors Program. The Nuclear Posture Review highlighted 
the need to build a replacement for the Ohio Class submarine, 
which will start to be retired from service in 2027. 

Our fiscal year request continues the design work on the propul- 
sion unit for that Ohio Class replacement submarine in order to 
meet the Navy’s required procurement date of 2019. 

The budget request also includes critical investments in modern 
and sustainable fuel infrastructure at Naval Reactors site in Idaho 
National Laboratory. This will allow us to move fuel from wet to 
dry storage and ultimately dispose of it while we maintain the ca- 
pacity necessary to receive spent fuel generated during sustained, 
increased periods of fuel handling in our shipyards. 

Finally, the budget request also seeks the resources to refuel the 
land-based prototype reactor in upstate New York. 

Mr. Chairman, these three investments support our historic and 
essential role in helping power America’s nuclear Navy. Admiral 
Donald is here with me today, of course, and he will provide a few 
comments in a few minutes here. 

With respect to our nuclear naval — I am sorry — our nuclear non- 
proliferation programs, the President is seeking the resources re- 
quired to implement his unprecedented nuclear security agenda he 
outlined in Prague. 

On any given day we have people working around the world in 
more than 100 countries to reduce the global nuclear threat. 

If I could, I would like to make a simple but important state- 
ment. Preventing the spread of nuclear weapons and keeping dan- 
gerous nuclear material out of the hands of terrorists is a vital na- 
tional security priority. These are, without a doubt, national secu- 
rity programs that we have here. 

As President Obama said, the threat of terrorists acquiring and 
using a nuclear weapon is the most immediate and extreme threat 
we face. His 2012 budget includes $2.5 billion in FY12 and $14.2 
billion over the next five years to reduce the global nuclear threat 
by detecting, securing, safeguarding, disposing, and controlling nu- 
clear and radiological materials as well as promoting the respon- 
sible application of nuclear technology and science. This includes 
stemming the risk of expertise proliferation through innovative 
science and technology partnerships around the world. 

The President’s request provides the resources required to meet 
commitments secured during the 2010 Nuclear Security Summit. 
For fiscal year 2012 it includes $1.1 billion or close to $1 billion to 
remove and prevent the smuggling of dangerous nuclear material 
around the world and enable NNSA to continue leading inter- 
national efforts to implement more stringent standards for physical 
security and protection of material in facilities worldwide. 

The President is also seeking $890 million for the Fissile Mate- 
rial Disposition Program, which supports the continued construc- 
tion of a mixed oxide fuel fabrication facility, the waste solidifica- 
tion building, and efforts to baseline the pit, disassembly and con- 
version project at the Savannah River site in South Carolina. 
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Not only will these facilities be used to permanently eliminate 
more than 34 metric tons of surplus weapons plutonium, but it will 
be done in a way that produces electricity for America’s consumers. 

As I like to say, this is the ultimate swords to plowshares pro- 
gram and a key element of the President’s nuclear nonproliferation 
agenda. 

Finally, the budget request directs more than $360 million to the 
research and development required to create new technologies for 
detecting nuclear proliferation or testing and for monitoring com- 
pliance with nuclear nonproliferation and arms control treaty 
agreements. To me, this last point is the key. Investing in the 
science and technology underpinning our programs is critical to im- 
plementing the President’s nuclear security agenda. 

This is serious business. We need the best minds in the country 
working at our national laboratories and sites to develop the tools 
that will keep the American people safe and enhance global secu- 
rity. 

Investing in a modern, 21st century nuclear security enterprise 
is essential to preventing nuclear terrorism or nuclear prolifera- 
tion. These missions are interrelated, they rely on the same skill 
sets, the same people, and many of the same facilities. 

This is a major part of the reason why we need to complete the 
uranium processing facility at Y-12, the National Security Com- 
plex, and the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement Fa- 
cility at Los Alamos Laboratories. 

These projects are critical to maintain the nation’s expertise in 
uranium processing and plutonium research and I strongly encour- 
age this Committee to continue supporting them. 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the highlights of this request 
as it relates to nuclear nonproliferation, naval reactors. I look for- 
ward to answering any questions and I would request Admiral 
Donald provide a few minutes on his program, sir. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement of Thomas P. D’Agostino 
Under Seerctarj’ for Nuclear Security and Administrator 
National Nuclear Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Energy 
on the 

Fiscal Year 2012 President’s Budget Request 
Before The 

House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development 

March 1,2011 

Thank you for the opportunity to present the Fiscal Year (FY) 2012 President's Budget Request for 
the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA). This budget request will allow' the NNSA 
to meet its commitments to the American people and our international partners to provide for 
nuclear deterrence, to reduce nuclear dangers around the world, and to provide the capabilities to 
address the broader national security challenges of the 2 1 century. 

The vision of NNSA is to make the world a safer place. NNSA’s mission is to enhance global 
security through nuclear deterrence, nonproliferation, counterterrorism, naval nuclear 
propulsion, and to support national leadership in science and technology. 

Recognizing the economic challenges facing our nation and the budget pressures being felt 
throughout the federal government, the President demonstrates through this FY 2012 budget request 
his strong commitment to the nuclear security of our country and our allies by proposing an 
unprecedented investment in NNSA's mission. This investment is a commitment to recapitalize the 
nuclear security enterprise and do it in a way that makes sense. 

The FY 2012 President’s Budget Request provides $1 1.78 billion to invest in a modern, 21st 
century nuclear security enterprise, implement the President’s nuclear security agenda, and 
improve the way the NNSA does business and manages its resources. 

The FY 2012 request represents an increase of 5.1 percent over the $1 1.2 billion requested for FY 
201 1, reflecting a commitment to investing in a modern enterprise that can support the full range of 
nuclear security missions. The request highlights the vital role NNSA plays in implementing the 
President's nuclear security agenda and the broad, bipartisan consensus that has developed over the 
last two years regarding the role NNSA plays in enhancing our nation’s security and the resources 
needed to get the job done. 

Investing in the Future 

Secretary of Energy Chu and I work closely with Secretary of Defense Gates and other Defense 
Department (DoD) officials to ensure that NNSA remains focused on a strong interagency 
partnership that meets our national security requirements and promotes NNSA’s sustainability. As 
a result, the President’s request includes $7.6 billion for the Weapons Activities appropriation, an 
8.9 percent increase over the President’s FY 201 1 request and a 19,5 percent increase over the FY 
2010 appropriation to invest in the future of the nuclear security enterprise. These resources will 
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support, among other things, the operation and construction of the modern research facilities needed 
to do cutting edge science and attract the next generation of nuclear security experts. It continues 
implementation of the President’s commitment to invest $85 billion over the next decade to sustain 
the nuclear deterrent and to modernize the infrastructure that supports it, as well as to implement 
the agenda outlined in the Nuclear Posture Review, the Stockpile Stewardship and Management 
Plan and the updated Section 1251 Report submitted to Congress. 

NNSA’s budget request also includes associated out-year projections in the Future-Years Nuclear 
Security Program (FYNSP) that identifies resources needed to meet the continuing requirements for 
significant long-term investments in the deliverables, capabilities and infrastructure of the 
enterprise. 

These resources will help us invest in a modem, 21“ century Nuclear Security Enterprise that can 
sustain the stockpile and support our full range of nuclear security missions. With these 
investments, NNSA will be able to continue to move toward an enterprise that is safer, smaller, 
more secure, more efficient, more sustainable, and more adaptable. 

The request includes an increase of 3. 1 percent over the FY 201 1 level to protect and advance the 
scientific capabilities at the U.S, national security laboratories and a 2 1 percent increase for 
infrastructure improvements, including continuing work on the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) 
at the Y-12 National Security Complex and the Chemi.stry and Metallurgy Research Replacement 
facility (CMRR) at Los Alamos National Laboratory. These capital projects are key for ensuring 
safe, secure, and reliable uranium and plutonium capabilities for nuclear security and other 
important missions, 

To power the nuclear navy, the budget request includes $1.2 billion for the NNSA’s Naval 
Reactors program, an increase of 7.8 percent over the FY 201 1 President’s Request. The programs 
in this appropriation support the U.S. Navy's nuclear fleet. Specifically, the request supports the 
Administration’s decision to recapitalize the sea-based strategic deterrent. The OHIO Class ballistic 
.submarines, the most survivablc leg of the nation’s strategic deterrent, are reaching the end of their 
operational life. The request will enable Naval Reactors to continue reactor plant design and 
development efforts begun in 2010 for procurement of long-lead reactor plant components in 2017, 
in support of Navy procurement of the first OHIO Class submarine replacement in 2019. Providing 
the OHIO Class replacement a life-of-lhe-ship reactor core will require substantial advances in 
manufacturing technology to provide a new cladding and a new fuel system. The request also 
supports the refueling of a land based prototype reactor, providing a cost effective test platform for 
these new technologies. 

Increased funding is also requested for the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project (SFHP). 
which will replace the over 50-year old Expended Core Facility (ECF) as the location for naval 
spent nuclear fuel receipt, inspection, dissection, packaging, and secure dry storage. FY 2012 
funding continues the conceptual design for the facility, equipment, and related systems, as well as 
continues meeting the National Environmental Policy Act’s requirements and project oversight 
(e.g.. engineering procurement and construction management). Detailed project engineering and 
design work will commence in FY 2013 and construction will commence in FY 2015. 
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These vital projects will replace facilities that date back to the dawn of the Cold War with modern 
facilities that can support the flill range of nuclear security missions - including maintaining the 
nuclear deterrent, preventing proliferation, securing vulnerable nuclear material, powering the 
nuclear Navy and providing the nation with the best emergency response and counterterrorism 
capabilities possible. They will also ensure that NNSA can continue to work with the Department 
of Defense and other interagency partners to keep the nation safe. 

Implementing the President’s Nuclear Security Agenda 

The FY 2012 budget request also provides the resources required to continue to work toward the 
President’s commitment to secure vulnerable nuclear material around the world within four 
years, a key national security goal. The budget request includes $2.5 billion for Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation in FY 20 1 2 and $ 1 4.2 billion over the next five years to reduce the global nuclear 
threat by detecting, securing, safeguarding, disposing and controlling nuclear and radiological 
material worldwide, as well as promoting the responsible application of nuclear technology and 
science. 

This request reflects the significant accomplishments of NNSA’s nuclear nonproliferation programs 
in the past year, and seeks the resources needed to complete the President’s goals. This budget 
request provides the resources required to meet commitments secured from international partners 
during the 2010 Nuclear Security Summit to remove all remaining highly enriched uranium (HBU) 
from Belarus, Ukraine, Mexico, and other countries by April 2012 and to work with the Defense 
Department to improve international nuclear security cooperation. 

The request of $2.5 billion is a decrease of 5.1 percent from the FY 201 1 President’s Request, but 
an increase of 19.6 percent over the FY 2010 appropriation. This 5.1 percent or $138 million 
decline flows logically from the FY 201 1 request which was 'front loaded' to accelerate the effort 
to secure vulnerable nuclear materials within the President’s stated timeframe. Even with this 
decrease, the NNSA’s budget request remains consistent with our overall strategy to ensure that 
programs supporting the President's commitment to lead an international effort to secure all 
vulnerable nuclear materials around the world in four years arc fully funded in the Request. The 
Global Threat Reduction Initiative efforts related to radiological material, as well as the 
International Nuclear Material Protection and Cooperation program’s activities to enhance the 
ability of our foreign partners to detect nuclear smuggling at border crossings and in megaports 
have been prioritized to accommodate accelerated nuclear material lockdown efforts. The decrease 
in the request for Fissile Materials Disposition reflects the completion of long-lead procurements 
for the MOX and Waste Solidification projects, as well as the decision to wait to request additional 
funds associated with the $400 million U.S. pledge for the Russian program until agreement is 
reached on milestones for the program. Prior Year unobligated balances of $30 million associated 
with contingency funds for construction under the Elimination of Weapons Grade Plutonium 
Production Program are proposed for cancellation, due to the program's anticipated completion of 
CD-4 activities in the June 201 1 timeframe. 

Improving the Way NNSA Does Business 

Consistent with the President’s commitment to deliver on critical national nuclear security missions 
at the best value to the American taxpayer, the FY 2012 budget request will enable NNSA to 
continue to improve the way it does business and manages resources. The President’s Budget 
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Request for Federal oversight and staff included in the Office of the Administrator appropriation 
is $450.1 miiiion, an increase of 0.4 percent over the FY 201 1 request and an increase of 7 percent 
over the FY 2010 appropriation. 

NNSA recognizes that the FY 2012 budgetary investments come at time of severe economic 
challenge for our country and a renewed commitment to reduce the deficit. To maintain bipartisan 
support for the NNSA programs, the enterprise has a responsibility to work together as “One 
NNSA,” a fully integrated enterprise that operates efficiently, is organized to succeed, that performs 
its work seamlessly, and speaks with one voice. This “One NNSA" needs to be a true partnership 
among Headquarters, the Site Offices and our Management & Operations (M&O) partners. 

Changing the way NNSA does business is an important part of the effort to transform a Cold War 
nuclear weapons complex into a 21" Century Nuclear Security Enterprise. NNSA simply cannot 
expect Congress to support major investments in its programs and its facilities unless the enterprise 
can demonstrate that the Department of Energy is a responsible steward of the taxpayer’s money. 

NNSA needs to do better, which is why the federal sector leadership is working with its M&O 
partners to streamline the enterprise governance model in order to devote more resources to critical 
mission work and maximize NNSA's ability to complete its mission safely and securely. 

NNSA is making sure that it has the right contracting strategy in place. The agency is improving its 
project management by, for example, ensuring that NNSA no longer sets cost and schedule 
performance baselines on construction projects until design work is 90 percent complete, ensuring it 
has the right leadership teams in place, and performing independent cost reviews. NNSA has also 
created a new policy and oversight office for managing major projects. The new office reports 
directly to the Administrator. This will help ensure that project management gets the high level 
focus it requires. 

We are already beginning to see results. NNSA is increasingly recognized for its efforts to be an 
effective steward of tax dollars. For example, since 2007, NNSA’s Supply Chain Management 
Center has saved $213 million by using pooled purchasing power to drive efficiencies across the 
enterprise. In the last year NNSA’s Kansas City Plant won the prestigious Malcolm Baldrige 
Award. America’s highest honor for innovation and performance excellence. Two other NNSA 
programs were recognized with Project Management Institute (PMI) awards. In 2010, the Cjlobal 
Threat Reduction Initiative became the first federal project to receive PMI's Distinguished Project 
Award, while the National Ignition Facility at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory received 
PMI’s project of the year. 

Conclusion 

The Nation has carefully evaluated its security needs in an international landscape that remains 
challenging and uncertain. NNSA has charted a path forward that shows our unwavering 
commitment to the Nation’s security and enhances our formidable capabilities to address broader 
security challenges. 

The NNSA is a technically based organization with a strong nuclear heritage that serves as the base 
for our contribution to a wide range of national security solutions. NNSA is rooted in the 
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management of'our Nation’s nuclear weapons stockpile and the application of nuclear energy for 
naval propulsion. Additionally, NNSA capabilities support a broad range of U.S, and international 
activities that address existing dangers, identify and prepare for future challenges, and advise the 
U,S, Government and our international partners on nuclear security matters. 

This budget request takes the NNSA into the next decade and strengthens the capabilities that are 
themselves integral elements of our nuclear deterrent. The challenge is to retain the capabilities that 
continue to be essential, and to identify and develop those needed for the future. 

Appropriations Detail 

Following are more detailed descriptions of each of the four specific NNSA appropriations. 
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National Nuclear Security Administration 

Appropriation and Program Summary Tables 
Outyear Appropriation Summary Tables 

FY 2012 BUDGET TABLES 

National Nuclear Security Administration 


Overview 

Appropriation Summary 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY2010Actua! 

FY20I1 

FY2011 

FY20I2 

FY2012VS.FY2010 

FY20i2vs.FY20n 

Approp 

Request 

CR 

Request 

$ [ % 

S 1 % 


National Nuclear Security Administration 








Office of the 









Admin isiraior 

420.754 

448,267 

420,754 

450.060 

29,306 

7,0% 

1.793 

04% 

Weapons Acth'itics 
Deicnse Nuclear 

6,386371 

7,008,835 

7.008,835 

7.629.716 

1,243.345 

19 5% 

620.881 

8.9% 

Nonproliferation 

2,131.382 

2.687.167 

2.136,709 

2.549.492 

4i8.no 

19 6% 

-137.675 

-5 1% 

Naval Reactors 

945,133 

1,070.486 

945.133 

1,(53,662 

208,529 

22.1% 

83,176 

7 8% 

Subtotal, NNSA 

9.883,640 

11314.755 

10,511,431 

11.782,930 

1,899,290'' 

19,2% 

568,175 

5.1% 

Trans lerufprtor 
year balances 

-10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

Total, NNSA 

9,873.640 

11,214,755 

10,511,431 

11.782.930 

1.899,290 

19.2% 

568.r75' 

5.1% 


Outyear Appropriation Summary 
NNSA Future-Years Nuclear Security Program (FYNSP) 


(dollars in thtiusands) 


1 FY2012 1 

! FY20U 

1 I-V20I4 1 

FY 201.5 1 

FY20I6 1 


NNSA 

Office of the .AdminKstraior 

450.060 

442,992 

441.342 

441.522 

440,591 

Weapons Activities 

7.629.716 

7,948.673 

8.418,480 

8.683.538 

8,905,597 

Detense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2.549,492 

2.771.068 

2.907.934 

2,983,984 

3,038,395 

Naval Reactors 

1,153.662 

1.232.278 

1,289.917 

1,474.200 

1.569.800 

Total, NNSA 

11,782,930 

12395,011 

13,057,573 

13,583,244 

13,954383 
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Office of the Administrator 


Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in thousands) 


Office of the Administrator 
Office of the Administrator 
Congresstonally Directed Projects 
Lise of Prior Year Balances 
Subtotal, Office of the Administrator 
Transfer of Prior Year Balances 
Total, Office of the Administrator 


FY 2010 Actual 
Appropriation 

fY201i 

Request 

FY20tl 

Continuing 

Resolution 

FY2012 

Request 

418.074 

448,267 

410,754 

450.060 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

-10,320 

0 

0 

0 

420,754 

448,267 

410,754 

450,060 

-10,000 

0 

() 

0 

410,754 

448.267 

410,754 

450,060 


Public Law Authorization: 

Energy and Water Development and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 i-85) 


Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dultars in thousands) 

I t'Y20l3 I FY20I4 | FY20I5 I FY2t)16 I 

Office of the Administrator 442.992 441,242 441,522 440,59! 
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Office of the Administrator 

Congressionally Directed Projects 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 



FY 20 10 Actual . 

FY20n 

FY 2012 


Appropriaibn 

Request ! 

Request 

Congressionally Directed Projects 

13.000 

0 

0 
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Weapons Activities 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in ihousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

!'Y20i i 

FY2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

CR 

Request 


Weapons Activities 




Directed Stockpile Work 

1,564,290 

1.898.379 

1,963.583 

Science Campaign 

294,548 

365,222 

405,939 

Engineering Campaign 

Inertial Confmemeni Fusion Igniion and High Yield 

149,679 

141.920 

143,078 

Campaign 

457,486 

481,548 

476.274 

Advanced Simulation cCtd ComputingCampaigi 

566,069 

615.748 

628.945 

Readiness Campaign 

106,744 

1 12.092 

142.491 

Readiness in Technical Biise and Facilities 

1,810,279 

1.848,970 

2.326.134 

Secure Tr^sportation Asset 

240.682 

248.045 

251.272 

Nuclcai' Counicrrorism incident Response 

223.379 

233,134 

222.147 

Progj'am 

95,575 

94.000 

96.380 

Site Siev\ard.ship 

63.308 

105-478 

104.002 

Defense Nuclear Security 

769.823 

719.954 

722,857 

C>' ber Security 

123.338 

124,345 

126,6)4 

National Security Applications 

0 

20.000 

20.000 

Congressionaily Directed Projects 

3.000 

0 

0 

Usc/Recission of Prior Year Balances 

-81,830 

0 

0 

Total, Weapons Activities 

6,386,371 

7.008.835 

7,008.835 7,629,716 


Public Law Authorization; 

National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010 (P.I.. i 1 1-84) 

Energy and Water Development and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 
(P.L. 111-85) 

National Nuclear Security Administration Act, (P.L. 106-65), as amended 
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Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program* 


(dollars in thousands) 


Weapons Afti'vities 

1 KY2013 1 

rY20l4 1 

FY20I5 T 

FY20I6 1 

Directed Stockpile Work 

2.111,439 

2,327,859 

2,529.992 

2,630.707 

Science Campaign 

418,216 

416,284 

394.315 

404.097 

b'ngineenng Campaign 

Inertia! Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield 

168.418 

165.898 

159.449 

158.693 

Campaign 

476.381 

471.668 

485.237 

495.026 

Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

616,104 

628,100 

643.120 

659.210 

Readiness Campaign 

130,753 

130.754 

133.706 

135.320 

Readiness m Technical Base and Facilities 

2.484.259 

2.742.5(M 

2.729.657 

2.734,890 

Secure Fransporlaiion Asset 

249.456 

252.869 

261.521 

267.773 

Nuclear Counien’onsm Incident Response 

219,737 

232.680 

236.045 

242.205 

Facilities and Infrastaicturc Rccapiiali/ation Program 

94.000 

0 

0 

0 

Site Stewardship 

104.699 

175.370 

207.488 

2I2,7«> 

Det'ense Nuclear Socurtt\ 

729.795 

729.173 

756. i 10 

814.967 

Cn her Sccunl\ 

125.416 

125.321 

126.898 

t30.(X)3 

National Security Apphcations 

20.0(K) 

20.000 

20.iX)() 

2t).(KX3 

Total, Weapons Activities 

7,948,673 

8,418,480 

8,683,.538 

8,905,597 


* The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense’s (DoD) 
Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation (RDT&E) account entitled: “NIMSA Program 
Support.” The amounts for Weapons Activities included from this DoD account are FY 2013, 
$433,172 million; FY 2014, $550,902 million; FY 2015, $854,900 million; and FY 2016, $637,933 
million. 
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Directed Stockpile Work 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY20i0 Actual 

FY2011 

i-Y2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


DiiectedStockpile Work 

IJfe Extension Programs 

B6i Life Lxiension Program 

0 

0 

223,562 

W76Life Extension Program 

231.888 

249.463 

257,035 

Subtotal, Life Extension Programs 

231,888 

249.463 

480,597 

Stwkpile Systems 

861 Stockpile Systems 

114.195 

317,136 

72, .396 

W62 Stockpile Systems 

2 

0 

0 

W 76 Stockpile Systems 

65.45! 

64.52! 

63,383 

W 78 Stockpile Systems 

52.167 

85.898 

109,518 

W80Sioc!q3tle Systems 

20.107 

34.193 

44,444 

B83 Stockpile Systerre 

36.689 

39.349 

48,215 

W87Sloclq3ile Systems 

53.848 

62.603 

83.943 

W88 Stockpile Systems 

42.743 

45.666 

75,728 

Subtotal, Stockpile Systems 

385,202 

649.366 

497,627 

Weapons Dismantlement and Disposition 

95,786 

58,025 

56,770 

StiH'kpile Serxices 

Production Suppon 

300.037 

309,761 

354,502 

Research & Development Suppon 

37.071 

38,582 

30,264 

Research & Developnwni C'ertillcatKm and Satetv 

189,174 

209,053 

190.892 

ManageiTwnl, Technology, and Productum 

183,223 

193,811 

198,700 

Plutonium Sustainment 

141,909 

190.318 

154,231 

SuNotal, Stockpile Services 

851,414 

941,525 

928,589 

Total, DIrectedStockpile Work 

1,564,290 

1,898,379 

1,963,583 
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Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Directed Stockpile Work 

IJfe Extension Programs 

B6I Life Fjdension Program 

W76 Life Extension Program 

279,206 

255.000 

320.894 

255.000 

396,869 

255.000 

426,415 

260.099 

Subtotal, Life bitlensiun Programs 

534,206 

575,894 

651,869 

686,514 

Stockpile Systems 

B6i vSlotkptle Systems 

72.164 

72 483 

70.488 

71.534 

Vv'62 Stockpile Sxstems 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W'76 Stockpile S\slen\s 

65.445 

63.580 

63,537 

65.727 

W'78 Stockpile SNStems 

151,207 

329.354 

333,978 

316,507 

W'80 Stockpile Systerris 

46.540 

50.457 

58,898 

59,775 

B83 Stockpile Sysicms 

57.947 

72.516 

65,941 

54.663 

W'87 Stockpile Systems 

85,689 

68,774 

63,638 

65.492 

W88 Stockpile Systens 

105,582 

78,602 

163,626 

226,060 

Subtotal, Stockple Systems 

584.774 

735,766 

820,106 

859,758 

Weapons Dismantlement and Disposition 

43.404 

52,090 

54,205 

55,495 

Stockpile Services 

Production Support 

319.805 

.120,614 

332,371 

341,203 

Rescatch & Development Suppon 

31.059 

31,824 

33,116 

33,904 

Rcseaich & Development Ccitification and Safety 

241.658 

242,424 

250.963 

255 747 

Management, I'echnulogy, and Pioduction 

199.080 

207.290 

215,468 

222.137 

Plutonium Sustainment 

157.453 

161.957 

171.894 

175,949 

Subtotal, Stockpile Services 

949,055 

964,109 

1.003.812 

1.028,940 

Total, DirectedStockpiic Work 

2,111.439 

2,327,859 

2,529,992 

2,630,707 


(doliars in thousands) 


1 FY20I3 

1 rY20l4 

1 FY20I.S 1 

FY2016 1 
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Science Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


idollars in thousands} 


rY20i0Acliial 

rY2()ll 

rY2012 

Approprialion 

Rcquesi 

Requesi 


Science Campaign 

Advanced Certification 

19.269 

76.972 

94.929 

Primar>’ Assessment Technologies 

82.838 

85,723 

86.055 

Dynamic Materials Properties 

86.371 

96.984 

! 1 1,836 

Advanced Radiography 

28.489 

23,594 

27,058 

Secondaiy Assessment Technologie.s 

77,581 

81,949 

86.06! 


Total, Science Campaign 294,548.1 65,222 405,939 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


Science C ampaign 

1 IY20I3 1 

I'Y20I4 1 

I-Y20I5 1 

FY2016 ! 

Advanced Cemtication 

97,229 

103.271 

82,000 

84.174 

Primaiy A.ssessment ’('echnoiogies 

88,893 

85,894 

88.368 

88.83 ! 

Dynamic Materials Propetlies 

114,980 

114.170 

106,398 

114.620 

Advanced Radiography 

26.8!6 

26.528 

27.421 

26-473 

Secondary Assessment Techno!ogie.s 

90.298 

86.42! 

90.128 

89,999 

Total, Science C ampaign 

418,216 

416,284 

394,315 

404,097 
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Engineering Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(duilars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY20i1 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Engineering Campaign 




Enhanced Surely 

41.928 

42.429 

41.696 

Weapons Systems Engineering Assessment Technology 

17.977 

13,530 

15,663 

Nuclear SuiA'ivabiiity 

20.980 

19.786 

19,545 

Enhanced Surveillance 

68.794 

66.175 

66.174 

Total, Engineering Campaign 

149.679 

141,920 

143,078 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 


Diginecring Campaign 

1 FY2013 1 

FY2014 1 

FY2015 1 

FY20I6 1 

Enhanced Surety 

51.922 

50.810 

47.649 

48,773 

Weapons Systems Engineering Assessment Technology 

21.233 

21.502 

21,244 

21.699 

Nuclear Survivabilit) 

24.371 

25.69! 

26.079 

26.318 

Enhanced Sun-eiilance 

70.892 

67.895 

64.477 

61.903 

Total, Engineering Campaign 

168,418 

165,898 

159,449 

158,693 
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Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY201(}Aciu-dl 

FY 20 n 

FY 2012 

Appropriation | 

Request 

Request 


inertial C'onilnemcnt Fusion ignition and High Yield ('ampaign 

Ignihon 

106.575 

109,506 

109.888 

•Support of Other Stockpile Programs 

0 

0 

0 

Diagnostic.s. Cryogenics, and F.xpeninental Support 

72.144 

102,649 

86.259 

Pulsed PovYer Inertial Conftneinenl Fusion 

4.992 

5,000 

4.997 

Joint Program in High Energy Density l-aboraiory Plasmas 

4.000 

4.000 

9.100 

Facility Operations and Taigiet Production 

269.775 

260.393 

266,030 

Total, inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Meld Canifuigii 

457,486 

481,548 

476,274 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram* 


Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Vteld 
Campaign 
Ignit ion 

Support ofClher Stockpile Prograirts 
Diagnostics. Crs'ogcnics. and H'penmental Support 
Pulsed Power Inertial Conllnernent Fusion 
Joint Program in High Fitcrg> Density Uboraloiy' Plasmas 
Facility Operations and Target Production 
Total, Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield 
Campaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY2013 1 

FY2014 1 

FY2015 1 

PY2016 1 

74-4 U) 

65.000 

60,000 

55.000 

35.590 

45.000 

50,000 

55.000 

76.267 

70.159 

70.517 

69.617 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

9.500 

9.500 

9.500 

9,500 

275.614 

277.009 

290.230 

300.909 

476,381 

471,668 

485,237 

495,026 


* Outyear funding profile does not include adjustments in response to the FY 2013 change in Self- 
Constructed Asset Pool (overhead rate at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory). These 
adjustments will be reflected in the FY 2013 President’s Budget. 
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Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 


Funding Schedule by Subprogram 


Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

Integrated Codes 

Ph>sics and Engineering Models 

Verification and Validation 

Computational Systems and Software Ejivia^nment 
Facility Operations and User Support 

Total, Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

AppK)prialK>n 

KY 2011 

Request 

FY 2012 
Request 

140.882 

165,947 

160,945 

61.189 

62,798 

69.890 

50,882 

54,781 

57.073 

157,466 

175.833 

I8IJ78 

155,650 

156,389 

159,859 

566,069 

615,748 

628,945 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Ach^nced Simulation and Computing < ampaign 

Integrated Codes 

Physics and Engineering Models 

Venficatiori and Validation 

Computational S> stems and Software luivironmcni 
Facility Operations and UserSuppoil 

Total, Advanced Simulation and ('omputing ('ampaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY2013 1 

FY20i4 j 

l'Y20!5 1 

FY20i6 1 

160.170 

163-287 

167,194 

171.377 

69,567 

70,922 

72,617 

74,434 

56.794 

57.899 

59.284 

60.767 

170,462 

173.782 

177,937 

182,389 

159.1 H 

162,210 

166.088 

170.243 

616,104 

628.100 

643.120 

659,210 
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Readiness Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY20I1 

FY2012 

Appropnaiion 

Request 

Request 


Readiness Campaign 




Stockpile Readiness 

5.670 

18.941 

0 

High Explosives and Weapon Operations 

4,583 

3,000 

0 

Nonnuclear Readiness 

19.625 

21.864 

65.000 

Tritium Readiness 

68.245 

50.187 

77.49! 

Advanced Design and Production Technologies 

8.62! 

18.100 

0 

Total, Readiness Campaign 

! 116.744 

1 12,092 

142,491 


Outyear Funding Prorde by Subprogram 


Readiness Campaign 

Stockpile Readiness 

High Explosives and Weapon Operations 
Nonnuclear Readiness 
rriiium Readiness 

Advanced Design and Production I'cchnologics 
Total, Reaefiness Campaign 


(dollars m thousands) 


1 KY20I3 1 

FY20I4 1 

KY20IS 1 

FY20I6 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65.753 

65,754 

68.706 

70,320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130,753 

130,754 

133,706 

1 35.320 
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Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


h'Y20i0Aciual 

FY 20 n 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 




Operations of Facilities 




Kansas City Plant 

117.895 

186,102 

156,217 

Lawrence Livernxire National liihoratoiy 

86.083 

80.106 

83.990 

U')S Alamos National Utboralory 

338.-I79 

318.464 

318.526 

Nevada National Setuniy Site 

79.326 

80.077 

97.559 

Paniex 

131.227 

121,254 

164.848 

Sandia National l-aboratory 

! 03.618 

II7J69 

120,708 

Savannah River Site 

131,129 

92.722 

97,767 

Y-12Naiional Security Complex 

228,601 

220.927 

246,001 

InstitutionalSite Support 

120,04! 

40,970 

199,638 

Subtotal, Operations of Facilities 

1-336.399 

1,257,991 

1.485.254 

Program Readiness 

72,873 

69.309 

74.180 

Maienal Recycle and Rectivery 

69,224 

70.429 

85,939 

Containers 

23.321 

27.992 

28.979 

Storage 

24,.558 

24,233 

31,272 

Subtutai.Opci'alions and Maintenance 

1,526,375 

1,449,954 

1,705,614 

Construction 

283.904 

399.016 

620,510 

Total, Reatfiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,810,279 

1,848,970 

2,326,134 


Outyear Funding Schedule by Subprogram 



1 rY20l3 1 

(dollars In i 
FY2014 ; 

ihousands) 

1 KY20I3 1 

FY20I6 1 

Readiness in Technical Ba.se and Facilities 

Operations ofFaciiities 

1.655.922 

1.673.863 

1,681.568 

1.699.396 

Program Readiness 

88.900 

89,511 

90.780 

91.504 

Material Recycle and Recoveiy 

104.940 

102.782 

105.021 

106.642 

Containers 

25,016 

23.997 

24.809 

25.3% 

Storage 

32.347 

31,872 

33.647 

34,208 

Subtotal, Operations and Maintenance 

1,907,125 

1,922,025 

1,935,825 

1,957,146 

Construction 

577. 1 34 

820,479 

793,832 

777.744 

Readiness In Technical Base and Facilities 

2,484,259 

2,742,504 

2,729,657 

2,734.890 
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Secure Transportation Asset 
Overview 

Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(doHai's in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY20li 

i-Y 2012 

Appropnaion 

Request 

Request 


Secure Transportation Asset (STA) 

Operations and Equipment 

[44.542 

149.018 

149.274 

Program Direction 

%.14l 

99.027 

101.998 

Total, Secure Transportation Asset 

240,683 

248,045 

251,272 


Ontyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars m thousands) 


Operations and Equipment 

1 FY20I3 1 

FY2014 1 

FY2015 j 

FY2016 1 

Operations and Equipment 

141,560 

142,270 

!46.865 

150.561 

Program Direction 

107.896 

110.599 

114,656 

117.212 

Total, Operations and Equipment 

249,456 

252,869 

261,521 

267,773 
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Secure TransporfaHon Asset 

Operations and Equipment 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY20IU Actual 

FY 201! 

rY20l2 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Operations and Equipment 

Mission Capacity 

70.787 

84.010 

79,641 

Secunty/Saf'el> Capability 

27,160 

27.001 

32,261 

Int'rasiruciure and C5 Systems 

24.399 

23.681 

25.997 

Program Management 

13.196 

14.326 

11,375 

Total, Operations and Equipment 

144,542 

149,018 

149,274 


Outycar Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 


Operations and Equipment 

1 FY2013 1 

FY20i4 ! 

FY20I5 1 

FY2016 j 

Mission Capaciu 

69.715 

69.033 

73.476 

72.77! 

Security/Safety Capability 

32,715 

32,817 

32,923 

33.030 

Infrastructure and C5 Systems 

26.583 

27.621 

27.411 

31.444 

Program Management 

12.547 

12.799 

1.3.05.5 

13.316 

Total, Operations and tjiuipmcnt 

14 1, 566 

142,270 

146,865 

150,561 
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Secure Transportation Asset 

Program Direction 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 201 1 

FY20I2 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Program Direction 

Salaries and Benetlts 

78J01 

83.311 

87,307 

Travel 

7.337 

7.746 

8.024 

Other Related F'xpenses 

10,503 

7,970 

6,667 

Total, Program Direction 

96,141 

99,027 

101,998 


Total, FuH Time Equivalents 584 637 622 


Oufyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


Program Direction 

1 rY2()l3 1 

r-Y20l4 1 

I- Y 2015 1 

FY2()I6 1 

Salaries and BeneOls 

91,067 

93.307 

96.888 

99.038 

1 ravel 

8.301 

8.550 

8.806 

8,984 

Other Related Fopenses 

8.528 

8.742 

8,962 

9.190 

Total, Program Direction 

107.896 

U 0,599 

1 14,656 

! 17,212 

Total, Full Time Equivalents 

649 

649 

649 

649 
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Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
Funding by Subprogram 


(doHars in thousands) 


KY 20l0Aciua! 

FY 201 1 

FY20I2 

AppropnatKin 

Request 

Request 


Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
(Homeland Security)* 

Emergency Response (Homeland Security)* 

140.48! 

134.092 

137.159 

National Technical Nuclear Forensics (Homeland Secuniy)* 


10,227 

11,698 

11,589 

Flmergency Managenx;nt (Homeland Security)* 


7.726 

7.494 

7.153 

Operations Support (Homeland Securii) )* 


8,536 

8,675 

8,691 

International Emergency Management and Cooperation 


7.181 

7,1.39 

7.129 

Nuclear Counierten'orism (Homeland Security)* 


49.228 

64.036 

50,426 

Total, Nuclear C'ountertcrrori.sm Incident Response 

223,379 

233,134 

222,147 

Outycar Target Funding Profde by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 

1 FY20I3 1 t'Y20l4 i KY20iS 1 

FY20i6 1 

Nuelear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

Emergency Response (Homeland Security)* 

136.918 

138.440 

140.098 

142.816 

National Technical Nuclear Forensics (Homeland Security)* 

1 1.694 

11.577 

! 1.828 

(2.274 

Emergency Management (Homeland Security)* 

6.629 

6.506 

6.694 

6.776 

Operations Support (Homeland Security)* 

8.799 

8.749 

9,000 

9J10 

Internationa) tmergency Management and Cooperation 

7.139 

7.D32 

7,276 

7.664 

Nuclear Counteiterrorism (Homeland Security)* 

48.558 

60.376 

6i,I49 

63.565 


Total, Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 2iy,737 232,680 236.045 242,205 


* Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Facilities and Infrastructure Reca{Mtaiization Program 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

Recapiiali/^tion 
infrastructure Pianning 
Facility Disposition 

Subtotal, Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

Construction 

Total, Facilities and Infrastructure Recaptatization Program 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY20n 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Re quest 

Request 

70.483 

79.600 

81.980 

6.153 

9.40U 

9.400 

8.976 

5,000 

5,(KK) 

8S.6I2 

94,000 

96,380 

9.963 

0 

0 

95,575 

94,000 

96,380 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


[ 

Facilities and Infra.structure Recapitaiizatiun Program 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

FY20I3 1 

FY2014 1 

FY20I5 1 

FY20I6 1 

Recapitalization 

86.600 

0 

0 

0 

Infrastructure Pianning 

2.400 

0 

0 

0 

Facility Disposition 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal, Operation,s and Maintenance (O&M) 

94,000 

0 

0 

0 

Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

94,000 

0 

0 

0 
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Site Stewardship 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(Jollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY20I ! 

rY20i2 

Appropriation 

Requcsl 

Request 


Site Ste^rdship 




Operations and Maintenance 

63,30S 

90,478 

104,002 

Construction 

0 

15,000 

0 

Total, Site Stewardship 

63,308 

105,478 

104,002 


Outwear and Over Target Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(doilars in thousands) 


Site Stewardship 

1 FY20I3 1 

FY2014 1 

FY2015 1 

FY2016 1 

Operations and Maintenance 

102.458 

175.370 

192.488 

197.706 

Construction 

2.241 

0 

\s.m 

15.000 

Total, Site Stewardship 

104,699 

175,370 

207,488 

212,706 
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Safeguards and Security 


Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Safeguards and Security' (S&S) 

Defense Nuclear Security (Homeland Security) 

Operations and Maintenance 
Construction 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 
Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

Total, Safeguards and Security 


(dollars in thousands 

) 

FY 2010 Actual 
Appropriations 

FY 201 1 

Request 

FY2UI2 

Request 

720,823 

49,000 

667,954 

52,000 

7IIJ05 

11.752 

769,823 

123.338 

719,954 

124,345 

722,857 

126,614 

893,161 

844,299 

849,471 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Safeguards and Security (S&S) 

Defense Nuclear Security (Homeland Security) 

Operations and Maintenance 
Construction 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security- 
Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

Total, Safeguards and Security 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY2013 1 

FY20I4 1 

FY2U!5 1 

FY20I6 1 

729,795 

0 

729, 1 7.3 

0 

756,110 

0 

8I4,%7 

0 

729,795 

125,416 

729,173 

125,321 

756,110 

126,898 

814,967 

130,003 

855,2 1 1 

854,494 

883,008 

944,970 
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Defense Nuclear Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(doliars in ihousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Appropration 

Request 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Security 




Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 




Protective Forces 

453.779 

414.166 

418.758 

Physical Security Systents 

74.000 

73.794 

1 07,636 

Infonriation Security 

25,300 

25.943 

30.117 

Personnel Security 

30.600 

30,913 

37.285 

Materials Control and Accountability 

35,2(X) 

35.602 

34,592 

Program Management 

83.944 

80.3 1 1 

77.920 

Technology Deployment, Phy sicai Security 

8.000 

7,225 

4,797 

(jraded Security Protection Policy (lormerly DB'I ) 

i 0,000 

0 

0 

Total, Operations and Maintenance (HomeiandSecurity) 

720,823 

667,954 

71 1,105 

Construction (Homeland Security) 

49.000 

52,000 

1 1,752 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

769,823 

719,954 

722,857 


Outyear Funding Profde by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


[ 

Defense Nuclear vSecurity 

Operation.s and Maintenance {Homeland Security) 

FY20I3 i 

I-Y20i4 [ 

FY2()15 1 

FY20I6 1 

Protective Forces 

405.145 

402.755 

417.474 

451,148 

Physical Security Systems 

129.491 

130.266 

132,872 

140.537 

Informalion Security 

29.540 

.10,148 

31.406 

33,806 

Personnel Security 

39.063 

39.375 

39.862 

41.205 

Materials Control and Accountability 

33.306 

33,502 

.34,831 

37.412 

Program Management 

86.7(X> 

86.363 

92,631 

103.527 

Technology Deployment. Physical Security 

6.644 

6,764 

7.034 

7,332 

Total, Operations and Maintenance (Huineland Security) 

729,795 

729.173 

756,110 

814,967 

Construction (Flomeland Security) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Defen.se Nuclear Security 

729,795 

729,173 

756,110 

814,967 
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Cyber Security 

Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

KY 201 ! 

l-Y 2012 

Appropnaiion 

Request 

Request 


Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 




Infrastructure Program 

99.838 

97.849 

107.618 

Enterprise Secure Computing 

21.500 

21.500 

14,000 

Technology Application Development 

2.000 

4.996 

4.99(> 

Total, Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

123,338 

124,345 

126,614 

Oufyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 




(dollars in thousands) 



1 FY20I3 ] PY20i4 1 

EY2()15 1 

FY20I5 1 

Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 




Infrastructure Program 

106.826 106.711 

108.193 

1! 1.233 

Enterprise Secure Computing 

14.000 i 4,000 

i4.(KK) 

I4.0(K) 

Technologv Application Development 

4.590 4.610 

4.705 

4.770 


Total, C yber Security (Homeland Security) 125,416 125,321 126,898 130,093 
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National Security Applications 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars m thousands) 


Operations and IVtiintenance 

0 

20,000 

20,000 

lotal. National Security Applications 

0 

20,000 

20,000 


FY2010Aclual 

FY20li 

KY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 

rTY20l3 [ rY20i4 ] FY20i5 1 FY2Qi6l 

Total, National Security Applications 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
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Weapons Activities 

Congressionally Directed Projects 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 



FY 2010 Actual 

FY2011 

FY 2012 


Appropriatbn 

Request 

Request 

Congressionally Directed Projects 

3,000 

0 

0 
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Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 



FY 2010 Actual 

FY 201 1 

FY 201! 

FY20I2 


Appropriation 

Reque.st 

c:r 

Request 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 





Nonproliferation and Verification Research 
and Development 

311,274 

351.568 


417,598 

Nonproliferation and Iniemationai Sccunly 
International Nuclear Materials Protection 

187,202 

155.930 


161,833 

and Cooperation ' 

Elimination of Weapuns-Crade Plutonium 

572,749 

590.118 


571.639 

Production 

24,507 

0 


0 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

701.900 

i.030.713 


890.153 

Qobal Threat Reduction Initiative 

333,500 

558.838 


508.269 

Congressional Directed Projects 

250 

0 


0 

Total. Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2.131 J82 

2,687.167 

2,136.709 

2,549,492 


Public Law Authorization; 

Energy and Water Development and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-85) 
National Nuclear Security Administration Act. (P.L. 106-65), as amended National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-84) 

Outycar Appropriation Summary by Program 


(dtiilars in thoustinds) 


Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Nonproliferation and Vcnflcaliun Research and 

1 lYzon 1 

fY2l)i4 1 

l'Y2015 ! 

rY20l6 1 

Development 

479.191 

506.243 

503.328 

519.455 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

Iniemationai Nuclear Materials Protection and 

163,000 

168,000 

]7[,999 

174.999 

Cooperation 

smm 

633-000 

656.000 

531.723 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

!-l 12,877 

963,691 

991.657 

1,071.940 

GlobalThreai Reduction Initiative 

497.000 

637,000 

661.000 

740.278 

Total. Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2.771,068 

2,907,934 

2,983,984 

3,038,395 
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Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in ihousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request I 

Request 


Nonf^oliferation and Verification R&D 

Proliferation Detection (PD) 

175,813 

225,004 

218.350 

Homeland Security -Related Proliferation FX'teclion |Non-Add| 

j5().0()0] 

150.000] 

150.000] 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

135.461 

1 26.564 

127.800 

University ofCalilbrnia Pension Payments and 

Coniractor Pension Cost _ 

0 

0 

71,448 

Total, Nonproliferation and Verification R&1> 

3M.274 

351,568 

417,598 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Nonproliferation and Verirication R&D 

Proliferation Detection (PD) 

Homeland Secunr>-Reiaied Proliferalion Detection 
[Non-Addj 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

University of California Pension Payments and Contractor 
Pension Cost 

Total, Nonproliferation and N’erification R<&D 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY20I3 ! 

FY20I4 1 

n :•!' j 

1 ■, .'■•I-. J 

222.623 

227.838 

228.517 

242,357 

150,000] 

1.39,568 

150.000] 

145,405 

(50,000] 

145.811 

(50,000] 

154,098 

117.000 

133.000 

129.000 

123,000 

479,191 

506,243 

503,328 

519,455 
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Nonproliferation and international Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram* 


Non|woliferation and International Security 

Dismanilemeni and Transparency 

{'ilobal Security Fngagemeni and Cooperation 

intemaiionai Regimes and Agreements 

Treaties and Agreements 

Nuclear Sateguards and Security 

Nuclear Controls 

Nuclear Verification 

'Nonproliferation Policy 

1'otai, Nonproliferation and international Security 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 
Appropriation 

FY 201! 

Reque.si 

FY 2012 
Request 

72,763 

49.20? 

0 

50,708 

47,289 

0 

42,703 

39.824 

0 

2L028 

19,610 

0 

0 

0 

53,925 

0 

0 

48,496 

0 

0 

46.995 

0 

0 

12.417 

187,202 

155,930 

161,833 


* The Nonproliferation and International Security Program is proposing a budget structure change 
staring in FY 201 2. The structure change creates a more efficient and clearer program organization 
with activities aligned along functional lines that reflect United States nonproliferation priorities 
and initiatives. The new structure depicts more clearly the alignment of people, technology, and 
resources to meet and implement nuclear nonproliferation objectives. 

Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in ihousands) 


Nunproiiferatiun and internutiunul Security 

1 FY20I3 { 

FY2014 1 

FY2015 1 

FY2016 i 

Nuclear Safeguards and Securiiv 

56.038 

57,757 

59.132 

60,163 

Nuclear Controls 

50.396 

51.942 

53.178 

54,106 

Nuclear Verification 

43.662 

45,001 

46,073 

46,876 

Nonproliferation Policy 

12.904 

I3.3(K) 

13,616 

1,3.854 

Total, Nonproliferation and International Security 

163.000 

168,000 

171,999 

1 74,999 
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International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 


Funding Profile by Subprogram 



(dollars 

in thousand.s) 



FY 2010 Actual 

I 'Y 201 1 

FY2012 


1 Appropriation 

Request 

Request 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 




Navy Complex 

33.880 

34,322 

33.664 

Siralegic Rockei Forces/12''' Main Directorate 

48,646 

51.359 

59,105 

Rosatom Weapt)ns Complex 

71,517 

105,318 

80.735 

Civ liian Nuclear Sites 

63,481 

59,027 

-59.117 

Material Consolidation and Conversion 

13.611 

13.867 

14.306 

National Programs and Sustainability 

68,469 

60.928 

60.928 

Second Line of Defense 

272.446 

265.297 

263.784 

Internationa! Contributions ^ 

699 

0 

0 

Total. International Nuclear Materials Protection and 
Cooperation 

S72,749 

590,118 

571.639 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars m thousands) 

FY 2014 I FY2015 I FY2Ui6 


International Nuclear \taterials Protection andC'oopcration 


Navy Comj'ilex 

8.146 

3.900 

3,750 

3,600 

Strategic Rocket Forces/ 12''' Main Directorate 

42.014 

6.150 

5.900 

5,650 

Rosatom Weapons Complex 

51,560 

46.06! 

.39.442 

38,876 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 

48.292 

44.249 

46.996 

46.996 

Malena! Consolidation and Conversion 

64.627 

{>4.627 

66.433 

50.000 

National Programs and Su.slarnabilit) 

.39.t)0(> 

39.006 

41,734 

39.006 

Second Line of Detense 

265.355 

429.007 

451.745 

347.595 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 
Cooperation 

519,000 

633,001) 

656,000 

531,723 
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Elimination of Weapons-Grade Plutonium Production 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

Appropriation 

Request 

Request 


Bimination of Weapf)ns-Crf-atJe Plutonium Production (EWGPP) 




/hele/nogorsk Plutonium Production FJiinination (7PPEP) 

22.507 

0 

0 

Crosscutting and Technical Support Aclivittes 

2sm 

0 

0 

Total, Bimination of Weapons-Grade Plutonium Frotfaction 
(EWGPP) 

24.507 

1) 

0 


Cancellation oi'unobligalcd balalnces -30,000 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars in thousands) 

I FV'2UI3 I t~V'20l4 | FY2()I5 | FY20I6 | 

Bimination of Weapons-Grade Plutonium I’roilutnon 0 0 0 0 
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Fissile Materials Disposition 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 


r-Y2Uit) Current 

FY20li 

FY20I2 1 

Appropriaiion 

Request 

Request I 


Fissile Materials Disposition (l-MD) 

F.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Dis{N>sition 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

US Plutonium Disposition 

91,659 

278.940 

274.790 

US Uranium Disposition 

34.691 

25.985 

26.435 

Supporting Activities 

3!2 

0 

0 

Subtotal, O&M 

126,662 

304,925 

301.225 

Constmction 

574.238 

612.788 

578,754 

l otal, IIS. Surplus FMD 

700.900 

917,713 

879,979 

Russian Sur^rius FMI) 

Russian Materials Disposition 

1.000 

1 13.000 

10.174 

Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 

701,900 

1.030,713 

890,153 


Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


Rs.sile Materials Disposition 
U S Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition (O&M) 
Construction 

Russian Surplus Fissile Maieruits Disposition 
Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 


(dollars in thousands) 


1 FY20I3 1 

FY2014 1 

F'Y2015 1 

FY2()16 1 

422.575 

480.280 

531.134 

686,135 

637.802 

430.661 

402,773 

354,805 

52,500 

52.750 

.57,750 

31,000 

1,112,877 

963.691 

991.657 

1,071,940 
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Global Threat Reduction Initiative (GTRI) 


Funding Profile by Subprogram 

(dollars 

in thousands) 



EY 2010 Actual 

FY201 1 

FY20I2 


Appropriation 

Request 

Request 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor 
Conversion 

102,772 

1 19,000 

148,269 

Nuclear andRacfiological Material Removal 

Russian-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

94,167 

145,191 

147,000 

Li. S. -Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

9,889 

16,500 

9,000 

Gap Nuclear Material Removal 

9,1 1 1 

108,000 

56,000 

En-^rging Threats Nuclear Material 

Removal 

5.556 

16,000 

5.000 

International Radiological Material 

Removal 

8,333 

45,000 

20,000 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal 
(Homeland Security)* 

17,778 

25,000 

20,000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material 




Removal 

144,834 

355,691 

257,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material 

Protection 

BN-350 Nuclear Material Protection 

9,109 

2.000 

2,0(X) 

jniemational Material Protection 

41,463 

57,000 

50,000 

Domestic Material Protection (Honxrland 
Security)* 

35.322 

25,147 

51,000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material 




Protection 

85,894 

84,147 

103,000 

Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

333,500 

558,838 

508,269 


* Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Outyear Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(duiiars in (hoiisarids) 


1 FY20I3 

1 KY20I4 

1 rY2015 ' 

1 FY2016 1 


Gioinii Threat Reduction Initiatiw 

HE! 1 Reactor ( 'onvers ion 

175,000 

230,000 

254,000 

269,000 

Nuclear and Ratliological Materia! Removal 

Russian-Ongin Nuclear Malcnal Removal 

112.000 

i 10.000 

105,000 

100.000 

V S.-Ongin Nuclear Material Removal 

8.000 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

(ijp Nuclear Material Renx>v af 

56.(X»0 

20,{«>0 

10.000 

5,000 

Emerging Threats Nuclear Material Removal 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

international Radiological Material Removal 

20.000 

20,000 

25,000 

25.000 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal (Homeland Secunty)* 

20,000 

20.000 

28,000 

29,000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Raffioiogicai Material Removal 

221,000 

178,000 

176,000 

167,000 

Nuclear and RatUological Material Protection 

Inicmational Material Protection 

50,000 

86.000 

87,000 

91.000 

Domestic Material I’roiection (Homeland Secunty)* 

51,000 

143,000 

144,000 

213,278 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiologicat Material Protection 

101,000 

229,000 

231.000 

304,278 

Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

497,000 

637,000 

66 1 ,000 

740,278 


* Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Congressionally Directed Projects 
Funding Profile by Subprogram 


(dollars in thousands) 



FY2010 Actual 

FY20I 1 

FY 2012 


Approprialbn 

Request 

Request 

Congressionally Directed Projects 

250 

0 

0 
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Naval Reactors 
Overview 

Appropriation Summarv' by Program 


(dollars in Ihousands) 


FY 2010 Actual 

FY201! 

FY20I2 

Appropriations 

Request 

Request* 


Naval Reactors Deve!o|Mnenf 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

877.533 

997,886 

1,069,262 

Program Direction 

36.800 

40.000 

44,500 

Construction 

30,800 

32,600 

39.900 

lotal. Naval Reactors Development 

945,133 

1,070.486 

1,153,662 


* FY 2012 includes S27.800 DoD support tor the Fjqiended Core Facility M-290 Receiv ing Discharge Station line-item 
construction project 


Public Law Authorizations: 

P.L. 83-703, “Atomic Energy Act of 1954” 

“Executive Order 12344 (42 U.S.C. 7158), “Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program" 

P.L. 107-107, “National Defense Authorizations Act of 2002”, Title 32, “National Nuclear Security 
Administration" 

John Warner National Defense Authorization Act for FY 2007, (P.L. 109-364) 

FY 2008 Consolidated Appropriations Act (P.L. 110-161) 

National Nuclear Security Administration Act, P.L. 106-65), as amended 
FY 2009 Consolidated Appropriations Act (P.L. 111-8) 

FY 2010 Energy and Water Related Agencies Appropriation Act (P.L. 1 1 1-85) 

Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program* 


(dollars in Ihousands) 


1 FY20i.t 1 

PY20I4 i 

1 FY20I5 1 

FY2016 1 


Naval Reactors Development 

Operations and Maintenance 

1.093.038 

1.181,847 

1,234.610 

1,245.900 

Program Direction 

47.040 

49,670 

52,390 

54,200 

Construction 

92,200 

58.400 

187,200 

269,700 

TotaF Naval Reactors Development 

1,232,278 

1,289,917 

1,474,200 

1,569,800 


* The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense's (DoD) 
Research, Development, Te.sting and Evaluation (RDT&E) account entitled: "NNSA Program 
Support.” The amounts included for Naval Reactors from this DoD account are FY 2013, 

$5.7 million; FY 2014 $1.7 million; and FY 2015 $0.4 million. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Tom. Admiral, good morning. 

Admiral Donald. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We have got two submariners at the dais. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. One in uniform, one without. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Sir, with your permission I would like to intro- 
duce two guests that I have here with me today. The first is my 
wife of 37 years, Diane. She’s been on this journey with me, this 
naval career, and supported me and I would not be here without 
her. Also, her sister is here, Terri, who is just returning from an 
eight month tour in Afghanistan, a Navy Reservist serving our 
country. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, we salute you. 

Mr. Alexander. Where are they? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We thank you all for your service and for 
those of you who did not see the Washington Post this morning. 
General Kelly, there is a rather poignant story I commend to your 
attention. He does not advertise that he lost a son, but we should 
reflect every day how blessed we are by the service of so many 
young men and women and some not so young, serving in the mili- 
tary, and their families, each and every day. We are extraordinarily 
proud. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. All of us here are proud. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Admiral. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. Chairman Frelinghuysen, Mr. Pastor, 
Mr. Alexander, thank you for the opportunity to testify here today 
on the Naval Reactors fiscal year 2012 budget request. The request 
is for $1.15 billion. 

This funding provides the resources to sustain a nuclear fleet of 
71 submarines and 11 aircraft carriers that comprise over 40 per- 
cent of the major combatants in the United States Navy and the 
most survivable leg of our strategic nuclear deterrent, 14 fleet bal- 
listic missile submarines. 

Our FY12 request also supports the modernization of our na- 
tion’s nuclear deterrent with funding for the reactor plant design 
and land based prototyping to replace the existing Ohio Class bal- 
listic missile submarines. 

The Ohio Class ships will start retirement from service in 2027 
and to meet the Navy’s required procurement date of 2019, my pro- 
gram’s work is underway now. Further, that land based proto- 
typing work will provide a training platform for one-third of my nu- 
clear operators for the future for the next 20 years once it is back 
on service. 

And finally, this budget funds the modernization and 
sustainment of our aging spent nuclear fuel infrastructure in 
Idaho. 

As the Administrator pointed out, we have to do this to ensure 
that we remain in compliance with the Idaho Settlement Agree- 
ments of 1995 for movement of fuel from wet storage to dry storage 
and to ultimately dispose while we maintain the capacity necessary 
to receive spent fuel generated during a sustained, intense period 
of fuel handling in our shipyards. 
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Sir, I realize I come before you today at a very challenging time 
for our nation and I know I am not alone in asking for funding for 
claimed important programs. As you deliberate and make the dif- 
ficult decisions that you must, I ask that you consider the fol- 
lowing: the Naval Reactors Program operates and maintains 103 
nuclear reactor plans on submarines, aircraft carriers, and ashore 
at training, and research and development facilities. We perform 
complex engineering and technical work to develop and maintain 
highly capable reactor plans and associated equipment for their 30 
to 50 year lifespan. 

Our ships are deployed around the globe and they are welcome 
in over 150 ports worldwide. Nuclear powered ships are home 
ported in eight United States cities and in Yokosuka, Japan. That 
unfettered access to ports and the associated operational flexibility 
is only possible because the public trusts us, and that trust is de- 
rived from confidence in our record of safe operations, in environ- 
mental stewardship, in managing complex nuclear technology that 
has high consequence in the case of failure. 

Similarly, our performance in reactor plant operations, in our 
shipyards and in spent fuel handling operations in Idaho has en- 
gendered trust within our workforce and in the local communities. 

We have built our record through a singular focus on safety that 
has been facilitated by having the necessary resources to ensure 
the highest standards are maintained, to allow us to address small 
problems before they become big problems, and to conduct our engi- 
neering in a conservative, defense, in-depth approach. 

The Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program has historically been a 
good steward of the taxpayer’s dollars. We have a record of deliv- 
ering projects of the highest quality, on time, and on cost. The Vir- 
ginia-Class submarine program, cited as the standard for major ac- 
quisition programs in the Navy, is the latest example of that per- 
formance. Further, when challenged to prepare spent fuel for dry 
storage and ultimate disposal in a land repository, we successfully 
constructed the complex facilities within our budget and establish 
a production process that ensures we fulfill our commitments to the 
citizens of Idaho. 

Our stewardship is not limited to major projects, but rather it is 
engrained in our day to day work and it starts with our head- 
quarters staff, a lean staff comprised primarily of engineers who 
conduct the oversight of all of our activities. 

Our laboratories and our unique industrial base are focused not 
only on safety and effectiveness of our propulsion plants, but also 
on cost-wise performance, always seeking opportunities to improve. 
This effort enabled a 15 percent reduction in the cost of a Virginia 
Class propulsion plant after the final design was completed. 

This is a unique time in the 60-year history of the Naval Nuclear 
Propulsion Program. In addition to ensuring day-to-day safety and 
effectiveness of an aging nuclear fleet that is maintaining a very 
high operational tempo, as I highlighted earlier, we are on the cusp 
of a required modernization effort in the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Energy that has no precedent. This effort 
will challenge our proven technical and project management skills. 

Finally, we are in the early stages of a workforce demographic 
shift where many of our seasoned veterans will be replaced by very 
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bright, energetic, but relatively inexperienced, newcomers, and 
while I do not underestimate the challenge, I am very confident of 
our ability to be successful and to execute. That confidence is de- 
rived from the facts that we have a track record of excellence in 
similar endeavors, that our requirements for our projects are fully 
defined and fully validated by the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Energy and the Office of Management and Budget, 
and that we have maintained focus on and demonstrated contin- 
uous improvement across the full spectrum of nuclear propulsion 
operations. 

Further, all of our projects represent evolutionary as opposed to 
revolutionary technology. We have the essential experience that 
serves to minimize cost, schedule, and quality risk. 

Our new projects require many years to bring to fruition. We are 
in the early stages of concept development and design that will, for 
the most part, define overall cost and time to deliver. Sufficient re- 
sources at this time in the life of major projects is absolutely crit- 
ical as they allow us to sufficiently mature designs prior to con- 
struction start, a condition widely recognized as essential to project 
success. 

Mr. Chairman, Members, our success would not have been and 
will not be possible without the strong support of this Sub- 
committee. Historically the combination of our proven performance, 
our rigor in developing our requirements, our efficiency in exe- 
cuting those requirements, and the acknowledgment of the com- 
plexity and high consequence of failure in nuclear technology has 
been recognized with appropriate funding for our request. 

It is with that understanding that I am concerned over the fact 
that the Naval Reactors Program sustained a cut in the Energy 
and Water Appropriations funding in FYIO of $58 million. 

Further, HRl, which passed the House in February, provided 
$103 million less than our FYll request. The combined effects have 
been delays in hiring qualified people to do the work to prepare for 
the aforementioned demographic shift, impeded progress in the 
critically important early design work, and the resultant substan- 
tial increased risk to all projects. 

While the shortfalls are relatively small in the context of overall 
department budget, the impact is particularly disproportionate in 
the early stages of these projects. In short, we will not be success- 
ful in the long term if this funding trend continues. 

I believe we have provided all of the information requested by 
the Subcommittee that supports our request and we stand by to 
answer any further questions or provide any further information. 

I would also welcome the opportunity to host you at one of our 
laboratories. I believe your visit would give you a unique perspec- 
tive in both the diversity and magnitude of the ongoing work made 
possible by your support of this program. I respectfully request 
your support for the full amount of my FY12 budget and on behalf 
of the men and women of the Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program, 
thank you for your support, and I look forward to answering any 
questions that you may have. 

[The information follows:] 
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Oral Statement by Admiral Kirkland H. Donald, USN 
Director, Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program 
House Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Subcommittee 

March 2, 2011 

Chairman Freiinghuysen, Ranking Member Visclosky, members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the Naval Reactors Fiscal Year 2012 
budget request. The request is for $1.15 billion, which represents about 10% of the 
NNSA budget and about 4% of the overall Department of Energy budget. This funding 
provides the resources to sustain a nuclear fleet of 82 submarines and 1 1 aircraft 
carriers that comprise over 40% of the major combatants in the United States Navy and 
the most survivable leg of our strategic nuclear deterrent - 14 fleet ballistic missile 
submarines. 

Our FY12 request also supports modernization of our nation's nuclear deterrent with 
funding for the reactor plant design and land-based prototyping to replace the existing 
OHIO-class ballistic missile submarines. The OHIO-class ships will start retirement 
from service in 2027, and to meet the Navy’s required procurement date of 2019 my 
program’s work is underway now. 

Finally, this budget funds the modernization and sustainment of our aging spent nuclear 
fuel infrastructure in Idaho, We must do this to ensure we remain in compliance with 
the Idaho Settlement Agreement of 1995 for movement of fuel from wet to dry storage 
and ultimately for disposal while we maintain the capacity necessary to receive spent 
fuel generated during a sustained, intense period of fuel handling in our shipyards. 

I realize that I come before you at a very challenging time for our Nation, and I know I 
am not alone in asking for funding for claimed "important" programs. As you deliberate 
and make the difficult decisions that you must, I ask that you consider the following: 

This program operates and maintains 103 nuclear reactor plants on submarines, aircraft 
carriers, and ashore at training and research and development facilities. We perform 
complex engineering and technical work to develop and maintain highly capable reactor 
plants and associated equipment for their 30-50 year lifespan. Our ships are deployed 
around the globe and are welcome in over 150 ports worldwide. Nuclear powered ships 
are homeported in eight U. S. cities and in Yokosuka, Japan. That unfettered access to 
ports and the associated operational flexibility is only possible because the public trusts 
us, and that trust is derived from confidence in our record of safe operations and 
environmental stewardship in managing complex nuclear technology that has high 
consequence in the case of failure. Similarly, our performance In reactor plant 
operations in our shipyards and in spent fuel handling operations in Idaho has 
engendered trust within our workforce and in the local communities. We have built our 
record through a singular focus on safety facilitated by having the necessary resources 
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to ensure the highest standards are maintained, to address small problems before they 
become big problems and to conduct our engineering with a conservative, defense-in- 
depth approach. 

The Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program has historically been a good steward of the 
taxpayer's dollars. We have a record of delivering projects of the highest quality, on 
time, and on cost. The VIRGINIA-class submarine program, cited as the standard for 
major acquisition programs in the Navy, is the latest example of that performance. 
When challenged to prepare spent fuel for dry storage and ultimate disposal in a land 
repository, we successfully constructed the complex facilities within our budget and 
established a production process that ensures we will fulfill our commitments to the 
citizens of Idaho. Our stewardship is not limited to major projects, but rather is 
engrained on our day-to-day work. It starts with our lean headquarters staff, comprised 
primarily of engineers charged with oversight of all of our activities. Our laboratories 
and our unique industrial base are focused not only on safety and effectiveness of our 
propulsion plants, but also on cost-wise performance, always seeking opportunities to 
improve. This effort enabled the 15 percent reduction in the cost of a VIRGINIA-class 
propulsion plant after the final design was completed. 

This is a unique time in the over 60 year history of the Naval Nuclear Propulsion 
Program. In addition to ensuring the day-to-day safety and effectiveness of an aging 
nuclear fleet that Is maintaining a very high operational tempo, as I highlighted earlier, 
we are on the cusp of a required modernization effort in both the Department of Energy 
and the Department of Defense that has no precedent. This effort will challenge our 
proven technical and project management skills. Finally we are in the early stages of a 
workforce demographic shift where many of our seasoned veterans will be replaced by 
very bright, energetic, but relatively inexperienced newcomers. While I do not 
underestimate the challenge, I am very confident in our ability to be successful. That 
confidence is derived from the facts that we have a track record of excellence in similar 
endeavors, that our requirements for our new projects are well defined and fully 
validated by the Departments of Defense and Energy and 0MB, and that we have 
maintained focus on and demonstrated continuous improvement across the full 
spectrum of nuclear propulsion operations. Further, ail of our projects represent 
evolutionary as opposed to revolutionary technology - we have the essential experience 
that serves to minimize risk to cost, schedule, and quality. 

Our new projects all require many years to bring to fruition. We are in the early stages 
of concept development and design that will, for the most part, define overall cost and 
time to deliver. Sufficient resources at this time in life of major projects is absolutely 
critical as they will allow us to sufficiently mature designs prior to construction start, a 
condition widely recognized as essential to project success. 

Our success would not have been and will not be possible without the strong support of 
this subcommittee. Historically, the combination of our proven performance, our rigor in 
developing our requirements, our efficiency in executing those requirements, and the 
acknowledgement of the complexity and high consequence of failure in nuclear 
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technology has been recognized with appropriate funding for our requests, it is with 
that understanding that I am concerned over the fact that the Naval Reactors program 
sustained a cut in Energy and Water Appropriations funding in FY10 ($58 million). 
Further, HR 1, which passed the House in February, provided $103 million less than our 
FY11 request. The combined effects have been delays in hiring qualified people to do 
the work and to prepare for the aforementioned demographic shift, impeded progress in 
the critically important early design work, and the resultant substantial increased risk to 
all projects. While the shortfalls are relatively small in the context of the overall 
Department budget, the impact is particularly disproportionate in the early stages of the 
projects. In short, we will not be successful in the long term if this funding trend 
continues. I believe that we have provided all of the information requested by the 
subcommittee that supports our requests, and we stand by to address any further 
questions. I would also welcome the opportunity to host you at one of our laboratories. 

I believe your visit will give you a unique perspective of both the diversity and magnitude 
of the ongoing work made possible through your support of our program, I respectfully 
request your support for the full amount of our FY12 budget. 

On behalf of the men and women of the Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program, thank you 
for your support and I look forward to working with you to answer any questions you 
may have. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Admiral. Ms. Harrington, any 
comments you might have? 

Ms. Harrington. No, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay, thank you. Admiral Donald, your fis- 
cal year 2012 request, as you said, is $1,153 billion, an increase of 
19 percent over the continuing resolution level. It continues a trend 
of large increases in your budget requests over the last two years. 
Requests which have not generally been supported by Congress, at 
times, appropriators, and authorizers, but not just appropriators. 

By fiscal year 2016 your proposed budget will grow to $1.57 bil- 
lion, double the 2008 amount of $774 million. Why does the Naval 
Reactors need to be twice as large as it was before the start of this 
Administration when it has so successfully executed its mission in 
the past? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. I would characterize it in two places, 
first is the day-to-day operations of the fleet. The fleet size is essen- 
tially the same and will be essentially the same over the period of 
time that you mentioned. The operational temp will remain the 
same, so there is a baseline of technical support that has to be pro- 
vided to that operating fleet that is included with our baseline 
budget. 

The increases that you are seeing, aside from what you would ac- 
count for in inflation, the increases that you are seeing are in- 
volved in the major projects that I mentioned in 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This is what you classified as cost drivers? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. Absolutely. That is the three major 
projects within the Department of Energy, that is the Ohio replace- 
ment reactor plant design, the SAG land-based prototype refueling, 
and the recapitalization of the spent fuel facility in Idaho, those 
three drive the cost. They are expensive projects, no doubt, but all 
of them there is a valid timeline that they have to be done that 
in many cases is physics based. 

For instance, the Ohio Class submarines, they start coming off 
service in 2027. That will happen based on the fact that the fuel 
will be depleted, based on the fact that the life of the submarines 
will reach 42 years. They will come off service, so if I cannot deliver 
by that time, that means force structure will have to come off and 
the fleet will be smaller and less likely to be able to meet the re- 
quirements. 

The prototype in New York, there is fuel, it is running out of re- 
actor fuel. That will happen if I do not refuel that by 2017. That 
means I cannot do the prototyping work I need for the Ohio re- 
placement core design, that means I will not have one-third of my 
training capacity to support the students that have to go through 
and become reactor operators in the fleet. 

And then finally the replacement for the water pit, that is the 
recapitalization in Idaho, that is really a water pit replacement out 
there. That has to be done at that time because of the fuel that is 
coming out of the aircraft carrier fleet. We are in a heavy period 
of refueling as each aircraft carrier comes heel to toe for their mid- 
life refueling or end of life, and as that fuel moves into Idaho, if 
I cannot accept it in the water pit facility, if the water pit is not 
capable or we have a material problem that puts it out of commis- 
sion, I cannot take fuel off of those ships and leave it in the ship- 
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yards. That would mean the ships could not he refueled. That 
means operational capability is lost to the Navy. 

So, that is why you see the profile, why the ramp up is so high 
at this particular point in time in the early stages of these projects. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Is there something happening in the fleets 
of our competitors which is also driving the need? 

Admiral Donald. I would not characterize it as much at a spe- 
cific fleet of a competitor as I would if you just look at the world 
environment right now and what the Navy is doing. If you look at 
the operational temp of our aircraft carrier, submarines, and really 
all of our ships, it is as high now as I have seen it, really, in my 
career. At any given time half of the fleet is underway. 

There is a significant demand in the Western Pacific as the rise 
of China, as they have more influence out into the blue water. 
Some concern about stability in that region and support of our al- 
lies in that area. Similarly in the Gulf. It is a very taxing oper- 
ational tempo, so the need for those ships right now is as great as 
I have seen it in the course of my career, and we are a relatively 
smaller fleet. If you compare where we were in 1989 with roughly 
a 600 ship Navy, we are at 284 ships in the Navy right now. Half 
the size, yet our commitment 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is dangerously low. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. But our commitment has really not 
changed worldwide. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, you have got three simultaneous cost 
drivers, facing you at the same time. Why are they coming at the 
same time? 

Admiral Donald. It is — ^believe me, sir, I would prefer that they 
did not come all at the same time, but it is — again, it is driven — 
two of them, in fact, driven by physics, the fact that the fuel is — 
the fuel in the reactors that are operating 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Of the ones that are operating now. 

Admiral Donald. The ones that are operating now, the Ohio 
Class, the Ohio Class that is on deterrent patrol right now, and the 
lifetime of those ships. I remind you, those ships — the Ohio Class, 
we built those with the plan that they would last for 35 years. We 
have extended the life of those ships to 42 years. We do not believe 
it is possible to take them any further. That is, if you look from 
a submarine point of view, you start getting concerns about safety 
of ship, safety of the crews. Forty-two years is as long as we should 
be operating those ships. 

So, there is a hard stop right there and we know how long it 
takes to design and build a new ship to come online in 2027 and 
now is the right time that has to be done. 

Similarly, the refueling of the prototype in New York, we know 
it runs out of fuel in the vicinity of 2017, now is the time I have 
to start designing the reactor to go in it, building it, and then hav- 
ing it ready to be installed when the refueling starts in 2017. 

The water pit, little more — it is a little more challenging when 
you start trying to define it, but they are really — if I could talk just 
a little bit about what this is. In Idaho this is a water pit where 
we take all our spent nuclear fuel, we store it in there for a period 
of time to allow it to cool down. We also store it in there to be ex- 
amined as part of our technical work that we do. But this is housed 
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in a building that is about 1,000 feet long and 400 feet wide. It is 
over four million gallons of water in this water pit with 25 metric 
tons of nuclear spent fuel in it. Parts of that water pit were built 
50 years ago. The newest part was built 30 years ago. It has cracks 
in it. It has some leaks in it. It has some structural issues that we 
have just spent a lot of time and money and effort and inefficiency 
in the work we do out there to make sure we are no having a safe- 
ty issue or an environmental issue. 

There is not a soul that I have not taken through that water pit 
to take a look at it that comes away saying, Admiral, you need to — 
they say, you need to replace this thing. It is time. It does not meet 
current standards. 

So, it has to be done. And the impacts are this: If I have a mate- 
rial problem and it shuts that water pit down, which is something 
I cannot predict right now, then I am out of business refueling air- 
craft carriers, and they stay. The ones that need to be refueled stay 
in port. 

If, even under the best of circumstances as I am refueling all of 
these aircraft carriers, the schedule is significantly crunched and 
the only way we could get out of that schedule crunch and be able 
to meet the commitments to the United States Navy for schedule 
is to compress the refueling cycle. To do that we had to put a new 
shipping system in place and the water pit is not prepared to han- 
dle fuel from that shipping system. It has to be in place by 2020, 
otherwise I will start either backing fuel up, which I cannot do in 
the shipyards, or have to invest in new container systems at $20 
million a pop to store the fuel onsite, to cask it onsite, before han- 
dling in the water pit. 

So, the timing is really driven by the operational needs of the 
United States Navy and it is driven, in some ways, by physics asso- 
ciated with the platforms and with the need to recapitalize the 
SSBN4. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I have been out to Idaho. That is an ongo- 
ing cost driver right there. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. It is. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is. Maybe just the last question before I 
go over to the Ranking Member, Mr. Pastor. The issue of afford- 
ability of the new Ohio Class, can you talk about that for a minute? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We have been trying on this committee, as 
you know, to get our hands around it. I think we know we have 
to do what we have to do 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. To be supportive, but the issue 
of affordability is something which the Navy has taken a look at, 
the Department of Defense has taken a look at. You know how 
many programs across the services have been 

Admiral Donald. Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We have to have this 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. This new generation of sub. 
How are you proceeding with the design and how is all that work- 
ing out? 
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Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. Maybe I can touch on the question 
you asked in the very beginning about the relationship between the 
Navy and the Department of Energy as far as who does what and 
what the shared responsibilities are and I am really at the nexus 
of that because my responsibility, ultimately, is to deliver a propul- 
sion plant. That is the reactor plant which is the reactor itself and 
associated systems that provide the auxiliary systems to support 
that reactor. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And you do that for the Virginia Class now, 
right? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The ones that we have given you two every 
year, right? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. I have — our program has done that 
since Nautilus went to sea on January 17, 1955. This will be our 
27th design that we do. 

But that reactor plant is the responsibility of the Department of 
Energy, always has been. The rest of the propulsion plant, the 
steam turbines, the reduction gears, all of the other auxiliaries that 
go, that you actually take that power generated by the reactor and 
turn it into propulsion or electricity, that is a responsibility of the 
United States Navy. I execute that responsibility within the United 
States Navy. 

So, the significance of, and the reason the system — this was put 
in place back in the day by Admiral Kickover, was to have one per- 
son responsible for that propulsion plant that can coordinate and 
synchronize what is a very complicated undertaking to have it ar- 
rive on time, on the ship, ready to support construction of the ship. 
So, that is the relationship and how we do that. 

From a point of view of afford 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We know you follow in the Admiral’s shoes, 
and we are admiring of that. 

Admiral Donald. I am proud to be. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And you have done, I think, a magnificent 
job under your predecessor. Even growing up I had a chance to 
meet Admiral Kickover. I think I was around — I have my Nautilus 
pin and ribbon and all that. I am supportive. No one fools around 
with submariners. 

But times have changed 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. For a lot of these platforms we 
are talking about here. 

Admiral Donald. They sure have. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But this is one that we need. We need to 
get a move on here. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And there has been a debate within the 
Navy, the big Navy, the Department of Defense about, you know, 
cost estimates today are tomorrow’s cost overruns. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And there have been some big numbers as- 
sociated here. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. And the submariners often get what they 
want but, you know, we have got other parts of the Navy that we 
may need to fund as well and we do not want to — ^you know, it may 
affect them. 

I want to sort of get back to the design here. We have not been 
able to get our hands around exactly what this new version is going 
to look like and what it is going to cost. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. The program has just recently com- 
pleted its Milestone A, the Defense Acquisition Board signed off by 
the Undersecretary Dr. Carter. This is the first major program of 
the Navy to go through the revised DoD acquisition process. Hav- 
ing experienced that for the first time, I can assure you it was 
quite rigorous and a number of steps had to be accomplished to get 
there to drive the cost down. 

From the point of view of the Department of Energy, what is dif- 
ferent about this propulsion plant and what we are trying to ac- 
complish, I would say, are two key things. The first is — well, three. 
The first is, we are trying to build a life of the ship core for this 
ship. Right now the Ohio Class goes in for a midlife refueling at 
about the 20 or so year — 20, 21 year point. We believe that we have 
the technology and the ability to build a core that will last for, in 
excess, of 40 years. 

If we can do that and if we can eliminate that midlife refueling, 
significantly reducing the amount of time the ship has to spend in 
a shipyard, it allows the Navy to buy fewer ships, we believe, as- 
suming they can get the rest of the maintenance for the ship to 
match our maintenance plan and we think we can do that. 

That eliminates that refueling, so instead of, for instance, 14 
SSBNs now, we believe we can meet the requirement for the com- 
batant commander with 12. That is a $10 billion savings assuming 
we are successful in building this core. 

The second technical piece that we are after is stealth is impera- 
tive for an SSBN. You have to remain undetected if you are going 
to achieve your mission. Acoustic stealth is critically important. 
The only way, we believe, that we are going to be able to achieve 
the stealth goals to ensure this ship is undetected on mission is we 
need a change in the propulsion system, we need to go to electric 
drive. 

Right now the ship is propelled by a turbine that drives a reduc- 
tion gear that drives the shaft. We are going to change that to gen- 
erate electricity to drive a motor that drives the shaft. Significantly 
quieter. We are looking at a ship that is going to be around until 
2080. You need to build the acoustic margin in now to make sure 
that you are able to support that requirement further out in the 
future. 

Those are the key technologies. And then the third is afford- 
ability and what we are going after on affordability is 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Where is size in the overall equation here? 

Admiral Donald. Size is 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Size has a lot to do with what you are car- 
rying on that — its mission. 

Admiral Donald. It does, and we 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. That is a debate that goes on. 
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Admiral Donald. There is a debate as to how many tubes, mis- 
sile tubes. Right now the program calls for a 16-tube ship. That 
was a matter of — it was versus 20 — that was a trade off that was 
made — the United States Navy made that trade off based on af- 
fordability. We thought that was the best that we could do given 
what the demands were for the budget for the rest of the Navy, for 
the rest of the — really, for the American taxpayers. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Who pays for the electric drive, DoE or the 
Navy? 

Admiral Donald. There will be — the electric drive, for the most 
part, is under a Navy-funded program. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Each year we sort of try to figure out who 
is doing what here. 

Admiral Donald. Exactly. Reactor plant design, the life of the 
ship core and that work, that is primarily within the DoE. The pro- 
pulsion system is a Navy-funded responsibility. It does — I would be 
the first to admit to you that there is probably a little bit of murki- 
ness in it because you end up having to do the integration and 
make sure that they fit together, so there has got to be a very close 
coupling, very close coordination among the engineering organiza- 
tions, to make sure that it will work when we get out to the end 
of it, but that is the basic delineation. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We want to understand the murkiness. We 
also want to know what it is going to cost, if it is going to be afford- 
able. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You know, and what the cost of maintain- 
ing the number that we are able to get if we can afford the number 
that you desire. 

Let me yield to Mr. Pastor, and excuse me for going on at such 
length. 

Mr. Pastor. Not a problem, Mr. Chairman. 

How do you minimize the murkiness? What are you doing, you 
know, if you have propulsion at one end, probably the Navy is con- 
trolling that, and you have the core reactor, and you said that you 
would admit yourself that it is murky. How do you minimize that? 
What are you doing to do that? Because that is a hell of a lot of 
money that is being spent, number one, and after the money is 
spent, you do not want to — well, you do not want to have the engi- 
neering not be able to fit. 

Admiral Donald. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. So, what are we — what are you doing to ensure? Or, 
what are you and the Navy doing to ensure that? 

Admiral Donald. Well, I guess I would characterize the term 
murky, and murky in the sense that people who — when I am trying 
to explain it or when you are looking at it, I am sure that you 
would ask — ^you ask, and certainly do, we get a number of ques- 
tions about how we have answered questions last year about what 
the specific work is that the Department of Energy does versus the 
specific work that the Navy does. That is well defined. 

We have very detailed work programs aligned to funding that 
comes from the Department of Navy and the Department of En- 
ergy, so I can go in and — again, we did this last year, provided the 
very detail work of what the dollars are going to buy, line item by 
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line item. It is a technical work plan that we review, a budgeting 
plan that we review twice a year to make sure that the money is 
in the right place, the right work is getting done, and it is being 
done affordably. 

So, I do not want to be mischaracterized in saying that we do not 
know where that money is. We know exactly where that money is 
and we know what it is being spent on, and I can demonstrate to 
you what it takes to do the work. 

But it does take very close collaboration between the Navy and 
a very close synchronization to make sure that all the pieces come 
together at the right time so that the ship construction can occur 
on time. Very elaborate, and often you are shooting very far in the 
future to be able to do this. I mean, I am talking about having to 
do work today to have a component show up in the shipyard in 
2019 within a matter of days. I mean, that is the nature of what 
it is that we are after. 

So, I want to assure you that I can very clearly show you exactly 
where the money goes and what we are doing for affordability on 
this ship. 

If I might, what our approach on this ship has been is that aside 
from the two key technologies that I mentioned to you, the life of 
the ship core and the electric drive, we are, to the greatest extent 
possible, reusing components from the Virginia Class design that 
we have already done, and wherever we can possibly do that, that 
is what we are going to do because those — you know, the mechan- 
ical systems, you do not tend to have the obsolescence concerns 
that you have with electronics, for instance, and we feel com- 
fortable with a pump or a valve or something that we have used 
before, using that again and having it around until 2080. You will 
see, we have done that extensively throughout this design. 

And then also with the modular construction work that we 
learned on the Virginia, to increase affordability like we did on Vir- 
ginia, we will continue to do that on this class of ship. 

So, it has been made clear to me, and as a taxpayer as well, and 
as a member of the United States Navy, that the affordability of 
this thing is critically important because it is going to affect the en- 
tire shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Pastor. You touched on the water pit 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. And as I remember, in 2010, I think we — I think 
there was $7 million and this year I think you are requesting $53 
million? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. What is the status? What are the activities that are 
going on right now in Idaho in the expenditure of these monies and 
also to further the development of this water pit? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. The work that is going on right now, 
this is a — this will be a major project, obviously 

Mr. Pastor. Right, I understand. 

Admiral Donald [continuing]. In significant numbers. We are 
following the Department of Energy’s plan for major project man- 
agement, so there are critical design milestones that we have to 
meet as we are working our way through this. We have done our 
Mission Needs Statement. We are now defining the concept for 
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what this facility needs to look like based on what the capabilities 
are that it has to provide. That work has to all wrap up such that 
we can start the construction by 2015, so it will be a progression 
of concept then into detailed design and then ultimate construc- 
tions start in 2015, completion in 2020. 

So, the work that is going on right now is to make sure of one’s 
siting. There is also the Environmental Protection Agency NEPA 
surveys that have to be done to make sure that we are compliant 
there. And then the technical design work to make sure that the 
facility meets the needs of the facility out there. 

Mr. D’Agostino. If I could add one thing on the project manage- 
ment piece. Admiral Donald mentioned the Department of Energy’s 
project management approach. That approach has changed. Similar 
to what has b^een going on in the Defense Department with respect 
to looking at affordability and understanding very clearly what 
commitments the Executive Branch is putting itself forward to 
with respect to mortgages, out year mortgages, the same thing hap- 
pened in project management space. We are going to be asking for 
a very rigorous design process to go through so that we do not com- 
mit to a cost scope or a schedule until the 90 percent very signifi- 
cant design stages are met. That way that ensures that when we 
get to the next critical decision, and the critical decision after that 
where we are requesting a commitment of additional resources, we 
absolutely know what we are getting into, how much it is going to 
cost, over what period of time. 

I think with Naval Reactors’ track record in some of their capital 
projects, they are well situated in being able to respond to that. 

So, I am looking forward to getting that next critical decision pa- 
perwork through ourselves. 

Mr. Pastor. The authority on the Idaho water pit just came in — 
maybe I should 

Mr. D’Agostino. He is loaded. 

Mr. Simpson. I just walked in, eight people walked out. 

Mr. Pastor. So, we are four years away from beginning construc- 
tion. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. Where are we on the siting? 

Admiral Donald. The preliminary siting survey has been done. 
We have got — there are two options that we are looking at from a 
siting perspective and what we have to do now is there are surveys 
that have to be done on those sites, for instance, bore holes to de- 
termine is the soil construct, is it adequate. 

Mr. Pastor. Right. 

Admiral Donald. All of that has to be done. And that is — in fact, 
that is in progress right now as we speak to go and do that and 
determine the correct 

Mr. Pastor. What is your timeline on the siting — making sure 
that you do the borings and make sure you are — from the two sites 
that you are looking at, which one is going to be the best one? 

Admiral Donald. Well, we know where we would prefer to have 
it. We have got a preferred site 

Mr. Pastor. Sure. 

Admiral Donald [continuing]. And we will have to come through 
that decision in 2012 to finally decide 
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Mr. Pastor. So, you have maybe about a year, then, to do that. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. To complete that work. 

Mr. Pastor. But then the siting will be done in 2012. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. I don’t know, and Mike can probably tell me, if 
these sites are quite a distance apart or they are relatively close. 

Admiral Donald. In the sense of Idaho 

Mr. Pastor. The question is this: Obviously you are required to 
do an Environmental Impact Statement. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. NEPA survey. 

Mr. Pastor. NEPA. Right. And so are you doing one on each site, 
or are we waiting until you get the preferred site? Where are we 
at on that? 

Admiral Donald. We have got the preliminary work underway 
now, the non-site specific. There is always some baseline work that 
you have to do in support of it. That work is underway right now 
and the environmental survey work is aligned to the site survey 
work so that they synchronize and arrive at the same place at the 
same time. 

So, we are doing the environmental, the NEPA survey, the NEPA 
process, on the specified site once it is decided. So, that is coordi- 
nated right now. 

Mr. Pastor. And the site will be picked 2012. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pastor. And how much further environmental studies will 
you need to do before you start construction on 2015? 

Admiral Donald. It is a standard NEPA process that will follow 
that will take, and I would have to get back to you on the specific 
timeline on when it would be complete, but it obviously has to be 
complete before we commence the construction in 2015. 

Mr. Pastor. Right. 

Admiral Donald. So, it is in that timeframe between 2012 and 
2015. 

Mr. Pastor. Do the site locations cause you any design consider- 
ations that are different from each other? 

Admiral Donald. It could, but at least right now based on the 
two sites that we have selected, the facility would look essentially 
the same. There may be some supporting activities, some sup- 
porting services such as rail lines and things of that sort that 
would need to be relocated based on which site we picked, but for 
the most part the facility would be the same. 

Mr. Pastor. All right, well, I will yield back and wait for the sec- 
ond round. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Pastor. Mr. Alexander, 
thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And good morning 
to you all. The Chairman was over there with his pen a while ago 
trying to figure out how old he will be in 2080. 

Mr. Administrator, I hope — I know you touched on it a little bit 
during your opening statements and I hope my question is not con- 
nected or parallel with some of the questions already asked, but 
the Mixed Oxide Fuel Fabrication Facility at the Savannah River 
site is currently scheduled to convert 34 metric tons of surplus plu- 
tonium into commercial nuclear fuel and the Pit Disassembly and 
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Conversion Facility is essential to provide that feedstock. Could 
you tell me when the Department will move forward with the deci- 
sion on that Pit Disassembly and Conversion facility? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, Mr. Alexander. I will do that. And I might 
ask Ms. Harrington to add as well to my answer, that way you 
have the benefit of getting input from both of us. 

We have — we go through a process, as the Admiral described and 
as I talked about, on critical decision points within the Department 
where we start off with the mission need, which is, is there a mis- 
sion, a need for this facility, the critical decision zero stage, move 
it forward to critical decision one, where we look at options and we 
start base lining and getting ranges down on our options, what we 
think the most likely — and every time we look at or move forward 
down that process, we always reexamine the previous critical deci- 
sion to make sure that as time has passed, as clarity comes for- 
ward on what a facility costs and what the nation needs, that we 
reexamine the mission need to make sure that the basis for moving 
forward stayed the same. That’s the process we’re undergoing right 
now, and if you can talk a little bit about some specifics and then 
I can add to that if we need to. 

Ms. Harrington. Certainly. Several years ago there was a pro- 
posal that we looked at an alternative for the original Greenfield 
design for that facility to locate it in the K reactor area at the Sa- 
vannah River site. We have done that review now, and we are in 
the process as the administrator said of going through the final in- 
ternal hurdles before moving forward with the decision. Through- 
out this process, one of the main emphases that we have had inter- 
nally in the department is how to contain the costs, but still pro- 
vide the feedstock capacity for the Max Fuel Fabrication Facility 
that’s required. Fortunately, we also have that feedstock issue cov- 
ered because we already have at Savannah River sufficient pluto- 
nium oxide available to begin operations, including testing, of the 
facility when we’re ready to proceed with that. So I think we’re 
confident at this point that we have a good plan, and we hope to 
see that move forward quickly. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Consistent with that, the question of afford- 
ability and sustainability that we want to look at, as it drives all 
of our large projects whether they are in naval reactors or the non- 
proliferation program or in the weapons program, we want to make 
sure that each of these critical decision points we are able to wring 
out as much of that as possible so we have put forward a realistic 
plan. As Anne mentioned, we are in the final stages of that. We 
should be seeing something soon that we can go public with and 
to the Committee as well. 

Mr. Alexander. Okay, thank you. Ed, just a couple of questions. 
You said that it would cost about $20 million to dispose of or con- 
tain spent fuel oil on sight. How would you do that? What would 
it be? A pit or a tank or what? 

Admiral Donald. No. What I am referring to in that is if for 
some reason the water pit were not available, the new water pit 
were not available, to accept the new configuration of fuel that is 
coming off the ships in 2020 or if some material problem occurred, 
some equipment problem occurred, in the water pit that would pre- 
clude that fuel from being loaded into the water pit, then we would 
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have to manufacture canisters and they are the canisters that we 
are going to be using to ship the fuel from the shipyard to Idaho 
by rail. The same canister system would have to be used, buy more 
of those and just hold those canisters on station in Idaho. In other 
words, the fuel would not be able to be offloaded into the water pit, 
would not be able to be examined, would not be able to be proc- 
essed through the water pit to dry storage, holding on station. Each 
one of those canisters cost about $20 million. And, for example, on 
USS Enterprise, when she is de-fueled starting in 2012 it takes 
about eight of those to take a load of fuel, a shipload of fuel, off 
of that ship. So that is eight times $20 million. That is how much 
it would cost to temporarily store it in those canisters. We do not 
believe that to be the right way to do business, but that is what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Alexander. Okay. And you expressed the desire to go from 
steam propulsion to electricity 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. Would the same power plant propel both? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. It is really a matter of converting the 
energy from — it is still a pressurized water reactor plant. It still 
generates steam. The steam will turn turbines that generate elec- 
tricity as opposed to turning a mechanical reduction 

Mr. Alexander. So the cost to DOE would not be any different? 

Admiral Donald. Would not be any different, that is correct. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Simpson, I think, was next in line. 
Welcome. 

Mr. Simpson. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. It is nice to be here. Sorry 
I missed yesterday’s hearing. And I just came from one with the 
EPA so let me say first of all, thanks for the work that you do. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Appreciate it. 

Mr. Simpson. Bet you did not hear that before. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. That is a great way to start, 
sir. 

Mr. Simpson. No, I have appreciated working with you and the 
work that you do in nonproliferation naval nuclear reactors and 
other types of things. You guys, I think, do a great job. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Admiral Donald, let me ask you first. We talked 
yesterday about what the implication would be if the facility in 
Idaho is not built for the recapitalization for the new storage facil- 
ity for spent nuclear fuel. What impact would that have on the 
Navy? 

Admiral Donald. I would characterize it in two parts. The first 
question is why replace this facility and first it is old. It is getting 
old and is starting to show wear and tear. It does not meet the cur- 
rent code for being lined. It is an unlined water pit. So the poten- 
tial exists that a material problem could result or an equipment 
problem could result that would shut that water pit down, and 
then that would preclude moving fuel out of the shipyards. If you 
cannot move it out of the shipyards, you cannot take it off the 
ships. That means the ships cannot be refueled. That means the 
ships cannot go to sea after the refueling is done. The second part 
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of it is why now, why it has to be done now. And again, part of 
it is age of the facility, but the other part of it is as we reach this 
period of time when there is heel-to-toe aircraft carrier refuelings. 
One comes in, gets refueled, it goes out, another one comes in right 
behind it. We cannot do that unless we change the way we remove 
the fuel from the ships. To be able to do it more efficiently, we had 
to have a new shipping container and a new fuel handling system, 
and that water pit is not ready to accept that type of fuel. It has 
to be ready by 2020 to do that. So if I cannot have it done by 2020, 
I will be restricted in the amount of fuel I can take off the aircraft 
carriers, and that will impact the ability to get those ships refueled 
and get them back out to sea. 

Mr. Simpson. And as was mentioned by Mr. Alexander, if that 
is not built, we have to buy some containers? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. What is it, M290 shipping containers? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir, M290 

Mr. Simpson. What is the cost of each one of those containers? 
Do you know? 

Admiral Donald. $20 million. 

Mr. Simpson. $20 million? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Who pays for that? Whose budget would that come 
out of? 

Admiral Donald. Those canisters would come out of Navy budg- 
et. 

Mr. Simpson. Out of the Navy budget. Okay. How many of those 
containers would we end up having to build? Any idea? 

Admiral Donald. Well, as an example, I used the Enterprise for 
instance, and we have shipping containers to handle the Enterprise 
fuel, but as an example, it takes eight of those canisters to handle 
a shipload of fuel off of the Enterprise. So you would have, granted 
a Nimitz is smaller. It has only two reactors instead of eight, but 
it is still a substantial number of canisters that you would have to 
buy to store that stuff on station. 

Mr. Simpson. So if we do not build this facility, it could be the 
prime example of what is penny wise and pound foolish? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. I had something else I wanted to ask, and I cannot 
remember what the heck it was, but I will think about it in just 
a minute. Let me ask you a question about our nonproliferation ef- 
forts. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. The money requested in the 2012 budget is lower 
than the nonproliferation money in the 2011 budget, right? 

Mr. D’Agostino. In the 2011 request, right. 

Mr. Simpson. In the 2011 request. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. I would have thought, given the recent agreement 
between Russia and the United States in reducing the stockpile, 
that our nonproliferation budget might actually go up. How did it 
go down? 

Mr. D’Agostino. It went down for a couple of reasons. Ms. Har- 
rington can provide some of the details, but there are a couple of 
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core reasons. One of the key reasons is the request from ’ll was 
significantly higher in our Global Threat Reduction Initiative be- 
cause, as you rightly stated, the President laid out a very aggres- 
sive nuclear security agenda to secure material around the world 
in four years. We knew four years sounds like a long time, but ac- 
tually it is not. It goes by quickly, particularly with this kind of 
work. And so we put money in our FYll request, frontloaded the 
request if you will, in order to get that early work under way. That 
is a big part of why it goes up relative to FYIO. The FY12 number 
is very significant, but Anne, if you want to add to that 

Ms. Harrington. Yes, sir. The FY12 budget in fact is almost half 
a billion dollars higher than the 2010 request, about 20 percent. 
The FYll was a significant bump up for all of those reasons. We 
did frontload a lot of activity in calendar year 2010 in Chile, in 
Belarus, in Ukraine. Hundreds of kilograms of nuclear materials 
were removed and secured. In 2012 we feel confident that we can 
continue the pace that we have set with the budget request. The 
main part of the reduction in that budget is the removal of $100 
million for our plutonium disposition effort with Russia. And that 
does not indicate that we are having problems with that effort with 
Russia. What it indicates is that they have not yet provided the 
milestones to us on their progress forward on plutonium disposition 
against which this money would be released. 

Mr. Simpson. What type of milestones are you talking about? 

Ms. Harrington. The pace at which they will build their facility 
to produce mixed oxide fuel, the testing and the timing of that. We 
have quite a well-established schedule for South Carolina’s oper- 
ations right now. They do not have a similar schedule, so we are 
not going to ask Congress for money that we do not know that we 
can spend yet. We will come back to you at a point on that when 
we feel confident that the Russians have provided a reliable sched- 
ule. 

Mr. Simpson. How has the relationship with Russia been re- 
cently? Have they been more cooperative in allowing us access to 
some of the closed cities and other places? 

Ms. Harrington. I have to say that both the combination of the 
new START Agreement and ratification of the 123 Agreement have 
really opened a lot of doors for our cooperation with Russia. Those 
two things were extremely important to them. A lot of activities 
were being held in abeyance while those two actions were consid- 
ered. But we have a whole series of high-level meetings coming up 
with Russians, particularly looking at opportunities in the commer- 
cial energy sector under the 123 Agreement. That is not our area, 
but we work extremely closely with our colleagues in DOE’s Nu- 
clear Energy office because part of our commitment to expanding 
nuclear power worldwide is that it not expand at the expense of se- 
curity. So that is part of a very close partnership internally in the 
department, and we look forward to coming back and discussing 
our progress with the Russians on that with you. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I might want to add just a little bit on that. On 
the first of April in 2009, President Obama signed an agreement 
with President Medvedev which looked at how do we bring the co- 
operation of our two great countries together so we can work to- 
gether on issues that are of import to our nations. So there were 
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a number of bilateral, what I would call groups, underneath that 
agreement that were formed. One in commerce, in the arts, but 
specifically for this area, in nuclear security and civil nuclear 
power, this group is chaired by Deputy Secretary Poneman and Mr. 
Kiriyenko who is the Director of the ROSATOM which has respon- 
sibility for all these types of functions. That has been absolutely 
marvelous in providing high-level, focused attention with direct 
milestones to push forward actions, things that we think are impor- 
tant for our equities which is moving forward on these milestones 
and making sure we have those milestones. This group allows us 
to tee that up for decision. You cannot shy away from it when your 
bosses are meeting, and we meet regularly twice a year at the high 
level. So those types of senior-level forcing functions are wonderful 
tools. We take maximum advantage of that and actually, as Anne 
mentioned, just the recent new START Treaty and 123 Agreement 
have really opened up the doors for us. So I think this is going to 
be a great year for our relationship, and we are looking forward to 
what we can do to improve that access, if you will, to insure U.S. 
dollars are being spent wisely. 

Mr. Simpson. As you know, we have had concern for a number 
of years about the Russian position relative to Iran and essentially 
helping Iran’s nuclear program. How is that? Is that something you 
can talk about? 

Mr. D’Agostino. We would love to be able to talk to you in a 
closed session or in classified parry on that, in that area. I think 
you would be pleased. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay, I appreciate that. 

Ms. Harrington. But we could add in that area that the Rus- 
sian negotiation with Iran on provision and take-back of the reac- 
tor fuel is extremely important, and as you know we engage in that 
activity on a worldwide basis. But that was a significant step, and 
Russia really pushed very hard for that agreement. So we feel 
there is a better partnership than there was on that issue some 
time ago. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. Let me just state finally, and I suspect 
somebody might have stated it yesterday, as we have looked at re- 
ducing the overall spending in our budget, I think everybody in the 
room, everybody realizes, that you cannot borrow $.42 on every dol- 
lar you spend, and you are going to have to make some reductions. 
And that we have, at least on our side of the aisle, said that when 
we did HRl we were going to reduce non-security, non-defense, 
spending. Some people do not understand that the energy and 
water budget includes things that would be considered security 
such as NNSA, naval reactors, some of the other things that we do 
in this budget that ought to be considered as part of the security. 
It is easier just to say it is easy for people that put together these 
numbers for us to have to then make an appropriation to say well, 
we are going to exempt out Defense, we are going to exempt out 
Homeland Security, exempt out Veterans Affairs, and all the rest 
of the budgets will be reduced by X number of dollars without look- 
ing at the fact that the energy and water budget does have a na- 
tional security component of it that ought to be taken into consider- 
ation when we are given our 302Bs to look at the reductions be- 
cause the work you do is just as important as the work, in some 
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ways more important, than the work that we do in some of the 
other areas that we are exempting out of not taking any cuts. So 
I just kind of wanted that on the record and for people to know 
that this is an important function that you do, and you are one of 
the examples that I hold up of a government agency that works, 
that does their job, and I appreciate the work you all do. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, sir. 

Ms. Harrington. Thank you. 

Mr. Womack [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. Mr. 
Nunnelee. 

Mr. Womack. I understand in some previous testimony you have 
been able to determine which alternative to pursue to develop feed- 
stock for MOX. Why have there been so many delays in selecting 
an alternative? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Womack, I will start and then I will ask 
Ms. Harrington to add to that. Because these are potentially multi- 
billion dollar facilities that we are embarking on, we are very keen 
on making sure that we reexamine the basis, make sure that our 
mission need still exists. In this case it is very clear we do need 
feedstock for the MOX facility. Our plan right now in our FY12 
budget request does go forward and ask for resources to continue 
the design effort. What we are working on in the department is 
moving forward with our next critical decision, our critical decision 
one, on the feedstock for MOX, and that decision is fairly close to 
being finished. Anne, you want to add a little bit to that? 

Ms. Harrington. Specifically on the feedstock issue, because 
there have been some delays, in part to look at an option of com- 
bining this function together with other activities dealing with plu- 
tonium at the K reactor facility at Savannah River rather than do 
a Greenfield construction, which would be more costly and poten- 
tially much more limiting in terms of options and ramp-up avail- 
ability. We have taken another look at K-Reactor as well as a se- 
ries of options to both reduce cost and maintain the feedstock. Be- 
cause there have been some delays, we have looked at the feedstock 
issue very seriously. And we have both available feedstock at Sa- 
vannah River stored currently in the K-Reactor as well as other 
feedstock that we can get from Los Alamos through their ARIES 
Project which actually belongs to my colleague, Don Cook, who was 
here yesterday. But between those two and some other excess feed- 
stock that we have identified, we can keep the MOX plant running 
for a number of years while the Pit Disassembly and Conversion 
project comes on line. So we are confident that those timelines will 
fit together very well. 

Mr. Womack. You spoke a moment ago in reference to another 
question about not requesting certain funds until you can have rea- 
sonable assurance that they can be expended. What assurances can 
you give the Committee that you have a plan to execute the fund- 
ing for this project as you have requested? 

Ms. Harrington. Well, as the administrator said, we have a 
very defined set of critical decision steps for any large construction 
project. As we go forward into the next step, and that would be the 
CD-I decision, that then moves us into the design phase. We will 
be carefully reviewing the results of the options and the cost sav- 
ings that can be realized out of those options in this design phase 
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study period. And then as we go forward, if we find that we can 
save money, we will reflect that in future year budgets certainly. 

Mr. D’Agostino. One thing I would add is in fiscal year 12, of 
course, we are asking for resources for this activity. The activities 
that we plan on doing include some of the finishing off of the de- 
sign work that has to happen, particularly if we believe we are 
going to end up with this K-Reactor option. But in either case, 
whether it is this K-Reactor option or if it is a new Greenfield site, 
unlikely that it will be because we believe that is much more ex- 
pensive, we need to have certain components and equipment inside 
that facility in order to convert the plutonium metal into an oxide. 
And that will be needed regardless of approaches, so we want to 
give you the strongest assurances that this request for FY12 does 
support what we need to do in order to put us on track. The critical 
decision piece is an important element of our path forward and de- 
cision on moving forward, but it is one that we want to get right. 
And it is worth it for us to take a little bit more time to make sure 
the numbers are right and that we identify options for cost savings 
within that critical decision so we do not obligate the taxpayer 
down a track that could put us in essence heading down a less-af- 
fordable track because affordability is very important for us. 

Mr. Womack. What are the numbers? 

Mr. D’Agostino. $220 million or so in fiscal year 12 is what we 
are asking for. It is certainly a significant amount of money, but 
it is money in order to purchase glove boxes and equipment in 
order to make these things go forward. 

Mr. Womack. And in relation to the total cost? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, this is part of the critical decision point. 
There are ranges. The previous Greenfield site had a very signifi- 
cant cost range that was draft but that was in the many multi-bil- 
lions of dollars. We are looking for ways of taking billions of dollars 
off of that, appropriately given the fact that we are going to reuse 
an existing building. We think in general the idea that reusing a 
building that already exists and essentially outfitting the inside of 
it will be cheaper than building a new building that has the same 
type of equipment in it and that ultimately the nation will have to 
take care of that old facility. So in the end the D&D costs will 
hopefully — the overall lifecycle costs we believe are significantly 
lower. And earlier on Ms. Harrington talked about a study that we 
had performed about a year and a half or so ago looking at that, 
and that helps us push toward the K-Reactor approach as being 
the critical decision that will likely come forward in the near fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Womack. Okay. Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Pastor. I think you have another member who has not had 
a chance to ask a question. 

Mr. Womack. He waived his right. 

Mr. Pastor. Oh, did he? Okay. All right. When you were asked 
the question about the difference in the budgets and how the weap- 
ons end is going up, nonproliferation is going down, whether or not 
that was a step back from the Prague Commitment. How do you 
see it? Are we stepping back from Pra^e? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely not, sir. We are actually stepping 
forward with the Prague Commitment with both feet. We recognize 
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these are very complicated programs, whether it is naval reactors, 
nonproliferation, or the weapons program, programs are fairly dy- 
namic. They go up and down depending on when we are recapital- 
izing a facility or what work is coming online when. Early on for 
the nonproliferation activity, we knew we needed to step forward 
fairly quickly in order to meet the President’s four-year commit- 
ment. And Anne’s program has a very well-defined set of work that 
is going to get done. And the plan that we have forward, including 
this dip which is very little of that dip is actually due to the secu- 
rity effort which is part of our planned program of work. It is just 
get the work done early because we expect some challenges later 
on as we go off and implement it. So let us start them early, and 
that is what happened in the nonproliferation side. The weapons 
side is the recapitalization of these very large facilities. These just 
so happen to be facilities that serve not only the weapons program, 
but serve the nonproliferation program and actually serve the 
naval reactors program. All the highly enriched uranium that Ad- 
miral Donald uses in his submarines or the nation uses in its sub- 
marines comes through the Y12 plant and will be coming through 
the uranium processing facility and our highly enriched uranium 
materials facility in Tennessee. So these are facilities even though 
they are in the weapons budget and make it look like we are 
spending more money on weapons, actually it is a nuclear security 
program budget because these are facilities that address that. Be- 
cause in a recapitalization effort you usually spend some money up- 
front, figuring out what your design is and then you really get into 
construction with some large dollars later on, we are in that transi- 
tion mode on these two recapitalization projects. We have been 
shifting. We have been spending a fair amount of money on the de- 
sign effort, and over the next few years we are going to be shifting 
that design effort into construction so the dollars will look bigger. 
So taken as a one-page standpoint, it looks like more money on 
weapons, less money on nonproliferation. The reality of it is it is 
more money on nuclear security because that is what the Presi- 
dent’s agenda was all about. 

Mr. Pastor. I was very happy to hear this morning that Russia 
with the START Treaty and other agreements had become more co- 
operative because I was under the impression that some high-level 
Russian officials had less commitment to nuclear security with us. 
And my understanding was that this would have caused us some 
problems, obviously with nuclear security. But in my new under- 
standing I am very hopeful and happy to hear that there is greater 
cooperation. Go ahead. 

Ms. Harrington. I was going to add that Russia unfortunately 
is also a frequent target of terrorist attacks, and that is a common 
theme in our undertakings with them. An explosion at an airport 
is one thing, but an explosion in an airport contaminated with ce- 
sium would have been far different. And so these are topics that 
may not make a lot of headlines, but certainly these are issues that 
we discuss in a very serious way. 

Mr. Pastor. You also spoke about some other countries. I think 
I heard Chile where you had removal and there were some other 
countries. Have we negotiated other cooperative agreements for 
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safeguards or security for removing nuclear materials? Are there 
countries that we have created agreements with? 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. We have a number of countries that we 
are moving forward on, some of which we have already accom- 
plished some of the removals, but have not yet completed the work, 
for example, Belarus and Ukraine. At the end of last year, Belarus 
in particular was a huge breakthrough for us because that is a 
country with which we have not had very positive relationships for 
many years because of the leadership. So the fact that working to- 
gether with Secretary Clinton and the State Department, we were 
able to execute that agreement and then begin removing materials 
was very significant. Much closer to home we already have an 
agreement with Mexico on removal of material, and I think you un- 
derstand the immediacy of accomplishing that. Vietnam is another 
country, but basically we have fundamental agreements or have 
moved far toward them for all of the major target countries that 
are under the lockdown program. 

Mr. Pastor. You mentioned earlier about the $100 million that 
you will not be spending in Russia. 

Ms. Harrington. Yet, spending yet. 

Mr. Pastor. Yet because of the milestones, they have not met 
some of the milestones. 

Ms. Harrington. Right. 

Mr. Pastor. At least in the past it has been my experience that 
because of lack of transparency with the Russians and what they 
are doing, what they want to do, costs, et cetera, that in our budg- 
ets we commit X number of dollars, and they get frozen up and 
then it cannot be used for other purposes. So this transparency is 
very important and I am assuming that you are committed more 
and more to develop this transparency so that we are not locking 
up money for these programs which can’t be used for other needed 
purposes? 

Ms. Harrington. That is absolutely correct. I have been working 
in Russia since 1991 and have a lot of lessons learned from that 
experience. So, yes, watching where our dollars go has always been 
one of our very high priorities and that covers the whole scope of 
issues, whether it is insuring that we are not taxed on provision 
of assistance to actually having the opportunity to see where our 
equipment goes and how it is being used and open access to the 
books basically. So, yes, that will not become any less of a focus for 
us. 

Mr. Pastor. After reading the Nuclear Posture Review, I decided 
to focus more on the GAO studies. In December, GAO came back 
and said that the President has started this initiative and it will 
take many agencies working together. And one of the concerns 
GAO had was that there was not enough detail in terms of how 
these agencies were going to cooperate and be able to implement 
the initiative. They talked about what sites, what facility in those 
sites, et cetera, what the plans were and all that. And yet I guess 
as you develop this budget, it had hopefully looked at the estimated 
costs and timeframes and the scope of work. Were those consider- 
ations given in developing your budget or what consideration was 
given to that lack of detail that the GAO pointed out a couple of 
months ago? 
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Ms. Harrington. Well, I am happy to say that the flaw that the 
GAO identified does not exist anymore. There is a very strong 
interagency team that is led by the National Security Staff. We 
meet on a regular basis. We have a system for prioritizing, both 
material risk and country risk, that drives how we schedule our 
programs. And that is not just our programs, but similar efforts out 
of the Department of Defense, Department of State, and so forth. 
In fact, we will be having one of our regular, what we call our 
bridge meetings, with the DOD and Defense Threat Reduction 
Agency folks next week, the sole purpose of which is to coordinate 
our work and to figure out how by working together we can make 
these material removals better and faster. So I would like to reas- 
sure you that the interagency cooperation is functioning well on 
this. 

Mr. Pastor. Does functioning well also include greater detail or 
more specific responsibility and timelines and costs, et cetera. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, we do have a very clear plan because you 
appropriate essentially the largest nonproliferation program the 
country has. In fact, I would say in the world comes out of the sup- 
port the Subcommittee provides us. We have a very clear four-year 
plan on this. GAO identified some improvements that need to be 
made in the interagency coordination to make sure that we are 
well integrated and complement each other in driving some consist- 
ency across the enterprise, and we take that advice very seriously. 
That does need to move forward. I will say there are some areas 
of the report that we did not quite completely agree with the GAO 
on, though the report was helpful. The security upgrades were per- 
formed by the NNSA on the civilian research reactor sites. The key 
for us is moving even beyond that as the GAO identified in what 
is known as material consolidation and conversion. We want to con- 
vince and I believe have got a good plan with our Russian col- 
leagues to convert their research reactors. And as a result, of 
course, of the GAO’s attention and our attention on this topic, we 
verified the shutdown of three Russian research reactors. We have 
secured commitments to shutdown five more, and we have actually 
started the feasibility studies because these reactor conversions are 
a fairly big deal, turning it from highly enriched uranium to low 
enriched uranium, we started the feasibility studies on the number 
I think are even up to a half a dozen or so on this area. So what 
the GAO study helps us do is make sure that people are aware of 
it, identify some things that we think we did slightly better than 
the GAO report identified, but of course I am a little parochial 
being the administrator. At the same time, I think there is a good 
point on interagency coordination, and that report has helped us 
put some attention on that. 

Mr. Pastor. Maybe I am wrong, but I recall the number 71 for 
research reactors to convert? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I think 69, not 71, have been converted. 

Mr. Pastor. There are three in five? Is that what I heard? 

Mr. D’Agostino. That is right. There will be I think 

Ms. Harrington. The feasibility study, which is by the way 
being supported by Argonne, is being undertaken now and the sci- 
entists are already working on this to look at six new, six reactor 
conversions in Russia. Part of the challenge with Russia is they 
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have a lot of different types of research reactors. They did not have 
a consistent model. So we are looking specifically at that new set 
of reactors and hope to move forward fairly quickly on that. I 
should note that on the reactor conversions worldwide, Russia al- 
ready is working with us in terms of taking back the spent fuel 
from reactors that they have built overseas. So when we talk about 
spent fuel or HEU removals from Belarus and Ukraine, for exam- 
ple, those materials are not our burden in the United States. Those 
are going back to the country of origin, which is Russia. So we have 
a very close working relationship already on that front. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Pastor had it right. There were three that 
were shut down with commitments on five more, which would add 
to the total of 69 or 71 that are currently done. There are many 
tens more that need to be done of different types of research reac- 
tors in Russia alone, and this is where what we call the Poneman- 
Kiriyenko Working Group will allow us to work with our Russian 
colleagues to drive them to finish the job there in that area. It will 
take years. I will not pretend it is going to be done quickly, but it 
will take years to do this work. 

Mr. Pastor. I have been informed that GAO has said that the 
studies, the six studies, are delayed right now. 

Ms. Harrington. They have started. They have started. 

Mr. Pastor. Oh, they have. They were delayed and now they 
have started? 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. Correct, and as the administrator 
said, it is in part to the high-level pressure that we can continue 
to put on these issues through the Poneman-Kiriyenko channel. 

Mr. D’Agostino. They do not typically happen if it is done at 
staff level because there are always a million excuses that maybe 
both sides might even use if you will and say, well, I have to get 
my boss to agree. But when you have the bosses in the room, you 
can get agreement pretty quickly and that is a wonderful thing. 

Mr. Pastor. I will let the chairman get resettled and then I will 
yield back. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [presiding]. Okay. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Sometimes we make your 
job more difficult. I’m sure, when you are dealing with Russia and 
other foreign countries. The last time Ed and I were there, watch- 
ing Ed talk to the Russians in Spanish, and the Russians answer- 
ing in Russian, and we just sat back and it looked like they under- 
stood each other. We thought it was an amazing piece of diplomacy, 
but we had no idea what they said. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Maybe he signed us up for more reactors. 

Ms. Harrington. Military diplomacy with Cuba. 

Mr. Simpson. That is how we got to 69 instead of 71. Anyway, 
I remembered what 

Mr. Pastor. All of them, whatever the number is. 

Mr. Simpson. I remember what I was going to ask. Admiral. We 
have a Governors’ Agreement. The DOE has agreements with most 
states. You come into play because the naval reactors are out at 
Idaho, and we have this spent fuel stored in Idaho. We all know 
that the cave in Nevada is in limbo or off the table or wherever 
it is, it is out there in the ether somewhere. The Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission is going to make some recommendations. We all anticipate 
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that reprocessing or recycling of fuel will be one of their rec- 
ommendations, although we do not know that yet. What are the 
challenges for the Navy in reprocessing their fuel versus commer- 
cial fuel that is stored around the country? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. We are not privy to what the Blue 
Ribbon Commission’s final decision is going to be on that, but we 
have briefed them and made them aware of what our system is 
like, what our fuel looks like, and how it is different. And that is 
really the essence of it. Two points. First off, our fuel is very dif- 
ferent from what commercial fuel is. And for a closed hearing if you 
would like more details about how that is, I can do that, but it is 
classified at this point. But it is very different. It would require a 
different system for reprocessing if you chose to do that. Essen- 
tially, a similar technique, but a different system, a different facil- 
ity to do it in if you were going to do it in an efficient manner and 
that is very expensive. And the amount of fuel that we are talking 
about in a relative sense, if you look at what Yucca Mountain was, 
it was about 65,000 tons metric tons of fuel would go in that moun- 
tain when it was complete. Of that 65,000, we would be 65 metric 
tons so almost negligible if you consider the amount. So the idea 
that reprocessing would be a part of our future in that I would say 
is probably unlikely. So some other type of a long-term storage 
would have to be the solution I would believe. Now, obviously the 
Commission will evaluate that, and we will see where we come out 
on it, but that is 

Mr. Simpson. So essentially you are talking about a completely 
different reprocessing facility for a very small quantity of the over- 
all fuel, which would make it fiscally impractical to do that? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Which means at some point of time, we are still 
going to have to have a geological repository somewhere? I am not 
suggesting it is Yucca Mountain, but somewhere, to store this at. 
How is that going to affect the Governors’ Agreement that you have 
with the state of Idaho in the year 2035? And I say that in terms 
of we have to remember what the Governors’ Agreement is, that 
there are timelines that have to be met in there and there are pen- 
alties that are acquired if we do not meet those timelines and those 
steps along the way. But the overall intent of the Agreement was 
to get both the DOE and the Navy busy in trying to find a perma- 
nent repository. To me the year 2035, while I would get the crap 
kicked out of me, I guess, is the best way to put it. To me it is 
not — I do not think it is written in stone. It is that the people of 
Idaho want to see progress toward a permanent repository on 
things, and that to me is the important thing. What do you think 
all of this does to the 2035 deadline with the State of Idaho and 
with the deadlines we might have with other states? Of course, 
those are DoE things. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. As you are aware, I am sure, we had 
some concerns about that 2035 date and what it really meant from 
the beginning because we obviously had a desire, and I believe it 
was a mutual desire with the State of Idaho, that we not leave 
Idaho, that we do have a — there is a function that the Idaho Na- 
tional Laboratory and the naval reactor facility fulfills for national 
security and it is important work. And based on that mutual agree- 
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ment we did sign an addendum to the Governor’s agreement that 
provided for a future beyond 2035. It still does not relieve us of our 
responsibility for preparing our fuel, our spent fuel, for ultimate 
disposal, nationally a land repository. That is what it was in the 
beginning. So there is still a significant issue hanging out there 
about what are we going to do with this fuel absent Yucca Moun- 
tain or where it turns out to be the right answer. 

What we have tried to do is to the extent that I can control, the 
things that I have control over that we are living up to our obliga- 
tions of preparing to be among the first, which is a specific require- 
ment of the Governor’s agreement, among the first to move fuel to 
whatever that location may be. We have committed to that. We 
have done that. We built the facility and we are moving fuel into 
dry storage. And I think right now I have something on the order 
of 38 shipping containers of fuel that is ready to go. It is road-ready 
to be shipped. And we will continue that. 

And we are on track, if you look at the trajectory, to get the fuel 
out of the water pit, ready for going. We will meet our obligations 
absent the fact I do not have anywhere to put it right now. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Admiral Donald. And the State has been remarkably patient 
with us and supportive of what it is that we are doing. We as a 
nation have an obligation to come up with the final solution. And 
when that is ready, we will be ready to support it. 

Mr. Simpson. And dry storage is safe, secure, and not a threat 
to the aquifer or any of that kind of stuff, isn’t that true? 

Admiral Donald. Absolutely. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. One other area that I would like to 
ask. Administrator, is the Middle East, we know, is kind of in a 
turmoil right now. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. We have spent a lot of money on mega ports, our 
second line of defense, in that we wanted to be able to intercept 
nuclear material and other contraband before it got to the United 
States through these mega ports. We visited some in Alexandria 
and in Oman, countries that — well, obviously Alexandria; Oman is 
in that region. 

What is the threat to these mega ports? Are they still working? 
Do we anticipate that? What are we doing to make sure that they 
still function as intended and to ensure that the officials operate 
those ports as intended. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. We just kind of supply the equipment and stuff. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir, we do, but we also have agreements, 
operating agreements, with those countries to make sure over a pe- 
riod of time that they are maintaining the equipment. It is U.S.- 
supplied equipment, so we have an interest in making sure the op- 
erations continue, make sure they are maintaining equipment. If it 
is part of the Secure Freight Initiative and Container Security Ini- 
tiative, that information comes in actively on a regular basis in — 
and I don’t know if these two particular ports are — it comes into 
a central location here in the U.S. 
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Because of the types of programs these are that require active in- 
volvement of folks in Anne’s program, we have essentially regular 
communication with folks. 

As I mentioned earlier, we operate in over 100 countries around 
the world. The fact that these folks are kind of engineers or techni- 
cians or experts, you know, when the political conditions change, 
they go up and down, but it is very well understood at the ground 
floor of the deck plates we say in the Navy that this is an impor- 
tant thing to keep up. So what we found is the people, our col- 
leagues, if you will, in these other nations that maintain this 
equipment, love to get this kind of cooperation, want to maintain 
it. They have a strong interest in doing so. I don’t have any specific 
information in the last two weeks or so that say we have a prob- 
lem, yet that is probably something that we should check on. 

Mr. Simpson. If we were to find out in one of these countries 
that, for some reason, due to the turmoil or whatever, that they 
stopped doing these inspections and stuff would we then reject any 
shipments that came from those ports? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, that is 

Mr. Simpson. I mean, some of them, if you look at Salalah and 
it is huge, you know. Essentially you are going to stop commerce. 

Ms. Harrington. Yeah. 

Mr. D’Agostino. That is a great question. But Anne, and then 
I will jump in, okay? 

Ms. Harrington. Well 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. D’Agostino. I can do that since I 

Ms. Harrington. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Agostino. And she has to like it. 

Ms. Harrington. Now, Bill, as you know, you know, very few 
shipments come to us directly from these ports. Most of those ship- 
ments would be transshipped through another port. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Ms. Harrington. So because we have a fair amount of outreach 
and excellent cooperation, for example, in the major transshipment 
ports, you know, in Europe, in Asia, et cetera, those shipments if 
we have suspicions even that they are not being properly inspected, 
we can always alert other ports to increase their inspection of the 
cargo. 

I would just like to illustrate, though, that, you know, by working 
as a team across NNSA we helped build this community of, you 
know, really quite dedicated officials throughout the world. I mean, 
these people understand what the risks are because many of their 
countries have been subject to terrorism and many lives have been 
lost. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Ms. Harrington. Yesterday, I had a conversation with Admiral 
Krol, who heads our Emergency Operations Group, and he had just 
been out on a training mission. We do joint training missions to- 
gether, you know, for port security and emergency response. And, 
you know, was doing basically refresher course, reminding people 
of the proper use of the equipment. And, you know, he came back 
and saying, okay, I have a whole new approach how we are going 
to do this the next time out. So this is a constant renewal process 
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that we have. Once — you know, and the sustainment of these facili- 
ties and of these networks is absolutely critical. 

Mr. Simpson. How much do we spend in our budget maintaining 
these facilities and these mega ports? And is there a point in time 
when it becomes the responsibility of the host country to maintain 
these facilities? And, I mean, we provide the equipment and stuff 
and a lot of the training and other things. And I understand we 
do it because it is in our own best interest to do so. 

Ms. Harrington. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. Will it always be a part of our budget? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, what I would say on that is sustainability 
and partnership is a key element of this, so there is — ^you know, 
we do provide the equipment and the operating protocols. There is 
a commitment on the part of the incoming nation to operate the 
equipment, to provide data, to work cooperatively with us. In Rus- 
sia, for example, just as an example, in our second line of defense 
core program we have an agreement to install well over 300 radi- 
ation detectors at key border crossings around Russia. Russia has 
agreed to pick up all of that responsibility to maintain these facili- 
ties, a hundred percent their cost associated with doing that. 

Mr. Simpson. Just out of curiosity let me ask you, why do we pay 
for that? I mean, as you said, Russia has been the subject of at- 
tacks and so forth. 

Ms. Harrington. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. And it is in their best interest to do that. Are we 
doing it just because they cannot afford it? And obviously, we can- 
not either. Is that how that works? 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, no, that is not — well, how it works is to en- 
sure to — ^you know, we do want to lead. We are the United States. 
We are — we believe — and I think — and this is one of the key ele- 
ments of the Prague speech is to make sure — and the Nuclear Se- 
curity Summit we had last year, is we want to lead, but we also 
want to say that this is not — we are not going at this alone. This 
is not our job. This is not our complete responsibility. Obviously, 
we have a great interest in making sure there is not an RDD, ra- 
dioactive dirty device or an improvised nuclear device that goes off 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Certainly not in the United States. And from 
that standpoint, leading in — you know, I would say obligates us to 
a certain extent. And we have taken that obligation for a number 
of years in saying we have got the equipment, we have the tech- 
nology, we want to share it with you because it is important. We 
want you to install this and then we want you to pick up the load. 
And that is where we are right now with Russia and with other 
countries. 

And this is the whole point of the second-line of defense pro- 
grams is equipment is relatively inexpensive. So usually the longer 
costs are the year-to-year-to-year operating costs associated with it 
because you have to have people and you have to train them and 
you have to exercise them. And so what we want to do is provide 
this relatively inexpensive part of this very complex job and have 
other nation states pick up the responsibility. And we are seeing 
that come into play. 
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Are we completely absolved of our financial or what we believe 
our financial obligations here? Not yet. I think this is a transition 
period that has to happen. I am a firm believer in we have to get 
these 47 nations and hundreds of other nations that we — or a hun- 
dred other nations that we work with to get to that point. 

Anne, you might have more to add on that. 

Ms. Harrington. I think another essential element of this is for 
us to feel comfortable that what is being sent through these ports 
or coming across these border crossings is actually being detected 
properly. We want to understand what the system architecture is, 
maybe have a hand in helping design that system architecture, un- 
derstand how capable their response forces are, their analytical ca- 
pabilities, et cetera. 

It is one thing to just hand over equipment, but it is another 
thing to then come back here and feel confident that what is com- 
ing through those ports is actually being properly screened. And 
that really is the long-term objective is to have that insurance for 
us. 

So if that means, in some cases, we might do a little bit more 
training because we feel there are still some gaps, that could be 
possible. But the bottom line is that in a three-year transition pe- 
riod we should go from our role being major to being very minor 
and just being in sustainment mode. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay, thank you. Sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. Mr. Womack, 
thank you for standing in for me. I had a chance to 

Mr. Womack. My honor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Mix it up with the Secretary of 
Defense and Admiral Mullen. I could not resist, so 

Mr. Womack. Well, you came back quickly. I am fearful that 
maybe you were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The time is yours. 

Mr. Womack. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Great. 

Mr. Womack. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I asked some questions about Libya and no- 
fly zones and evidently it got some feathers ruffled. 

Admiral, I want to get back to where we left off, and I apologize 
for my absence. I sort of want to understand where we stand on 
the final design for the reactor technologies that are going into the 
new Ohio class. And what is the timeline here? And what is the 
final design going to look like? We have talked about it. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. We are 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. In other words 

Admiral Donald. Sure. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. You own the reactor tech- 
nology for everything we have now 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. That the Navy has. 

Admiral Donald. We do. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You know, you have the experts. You have 
talked about the workforce and the need to keep it up to speed, but 
where are we? 
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Admiral Donald. We are, right now, in the — it is the concept de- 
velopment and preliminary design work that is going on right now. 
For instance, if you look at the reactor itself, we have to make a 
decision here in 2012 on materials that would he used in that reac- 
tor itself And that is a key decision because the material choice 
will determine whether or not we can achieve a 40-year lifetime on 
that core. 

Once that material selection is made, then you start going 
through the qualifications of those materials to ensure that you can 
manufacture it. You go through the thermal hydraulic testing. You 
have to prove that the dimensions are correct in the core, all very 
finely set. But that piece of it is going on right now. 

At the same time, we are working on arrangements within the 
ship itself, and that is very important. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This is the narrowing 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. To the ship’s 

Admiral Donald. Exactly. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The design of— yeah. 

Admiral Donald. You have a certain constraint in size, so you 
have got to fit this thing in the size. You also have to size the reac- 
tor plant for whatever the speed requirement is that the ship has 
to go, whatever the acoustic quieting piece has to he. And then you 
have got to — in the end you have to got to fit it all in the ship, and 
that is no small feat in a submarine as confined as the spaces are. 
So that arrangement piece is very important and that will be a key 
part of what we do over the next year. 

Ultimately, we will have to have the individual equipments de- 
signed sufficiently mature so that when we go and start ordering 
materials, we start ordering the components themselves, such that 
they can actually arrive in the shipyard on time between 2017 and 
2019, we are ready to do that. And the timeframe for all of that, 
that early design work, is right now. That is when we have to set- 
tle all of these key issues and essentially lock in the design and the 
capability of that ship really over the next year. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. How do you know — and this is the life of 
the ship-type core — that you are actually going to get what you 
want to get? 

Admiral Donald. We 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You have explained why you are going to 
achieve savings. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But in reality, how are you going to make 
what is, you know, a considerable leap here? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We understand the rationale behind it. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. There are two pieces to it. The first 
is there is a physics element of it that we have had great experi- 
ence in the cores that we have built previously. For example, if you 
look at the Nautilus when it was built, it went to sea in 1955. That 
core lasted for two years. The Virginia that is at sea, the class is 
at sea right now, that core will last for 33 years. So we understand 
the physics associated with it and we have also got experience with 
all of the materials. Maybe for this particular core not all these ma- 
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terials in the same combinations, but at least in the sense of we 
have worked with these materials before and we are very confident 
that we can get the proper amount of fuel, the physics perform- 
ance, and the thermal hydraulic performance out of this core that 
will last for 40 years based on experience and on the science itself. 

Mr. Simpson. So are there alternatives within the areas that you 
are examining, to the materials that you are contemplating using? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. As with any engineering decision that 
you make there are tradeoffs. There are tradeoffs between capa- 
bility, between cost, and certainly that is a matter of importance 
to us. There is a tradeoff on manufacture ability. Can you actually 
make it in a production sense in an affordable way? All of those 
trades are what are being considered right now in this early stage 
of the design work. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We still mint Virginia-class submarines. 
We have given you a green light to go ahead. I mean 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir, you have. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I mean, and I think people were generally 
happy about that. 

Admiral Donald. Sure, it worked. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It maintained the industrial base. It keeps 
a lot of people working. What is the mix for this new generation 
of Ohio sub? You have some of the same workforce needs, right? 
Is there any transferability of people? 

Admiral Donald. There is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is a little bit of a mystery to me why 
some of the good people that have been working in the uniform as 
well as our industrial base can’t sort of, should we say, recommit 
their intelligence and institutional knowledge to what you are 
doing. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We are not talking about a separate — set- 
ting up a new industrial base here, are we? 

Admiral Donald. No, absolutely not. In fact, there is a — one of 
the — in the early stages of decision-making to start this design, one 
of the key considerations was the industrial base and the engineer- 
ing and design workforce because we were coming off of the Vir- 
ginia design at that time. We were starting to come off of the de- 
sign work that is being done on the Ford-class aircraft carrier reac- 
tor plant. 

And there was a genuine concern back in the early, you know, 
2004/2005 timeframe that if we did not have work for these folks 
to do, that we would lose them and that would be a very difficult 
thing and very expensive thing to reconstitute. So we looked at 
that very carefully. And there will be a significant transfer of tal- 
ent, engineering and design talent, between those projects that will 
move over and start working on the Ohio replacement program. We 
will have to deal with, again, that aging demographic that we 
talked about. Some of these folks are going to retire and not be 
around. 

And then the second thing, there is a ramp-up, a natural ramp- 
up in the number of people that it takes to actually do the design 
itself But it is less than what it would have been had we waited 
much longer and allowed the design force to decay. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Your budget request indicates that naval 
reactors intends to hire 800 contractors this year? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And program direction for Federal employ- 
ees continues to increase? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This is over and above the existing work- 
force that has many of these same 

Admiral Donald. Some of that 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. You know, talents and exper- 
tise and 

Admiral Donald. There is a combination. Some of that is a 
ramp-up for the new work. There is also some hiring associated 
with accounting for attrition and for retirement, but there is, in 
fact, an increase in personnel needed to support the new design 
work. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. All right. 

Staff. I believe that you wanted to wrap up the hearing by 12 
o’clock. Could you talk about the pensions? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Certainly. Absolutely. 

Staff. You have I think 71 million in this budget, another 168 
in weapons activity, and most of these are monies to pay pensions 
for legacy employees, for the people who work for University of 
California, as I understand. 

Mr. D’Agostino. That is right, sir. Yes, there is 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, if you would like to explain it because 
I 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. It is a little complicated, for sure. 
I mean, the 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But as bright as you are you can do it in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You have got 10 minutes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Hopefully, I will do it in less, sir. 

Well, pensions have become — it used to be a topic we did not 
spend a lot of time talking about, but because of a combination of 
a couple of events together got us on this topic about two years ago 
and it really ramped up. Basically the events were the financial 
markets’ reduction in equity — in the financial markets, the value 
of the financial markets, combined with low interests rates because 
that has an impact on how actuaries take a look at how much 
needs to be in the fund in order to pay forward. And if you don’t 
have the growth that you expect, then you have got to put more 
money in. 

Combined, the third thing, it is like the perfect storm. The third 
thing is putting the Pension Protection Act requirements on — as a 
liability on to these particular contracts. So those three things to- 
gether got us on the topic in the Department on the subject of pen- 
sions. 

At the same time, a few years ago, if you recall, we had 
transitioned the University of California out of being the sole man- 
agement and operator of two of our major laboratories. And so that 
caused us to separate our pension pools, but still there was a liabil- 
ity in order to make sure that the UC part of the pension pool that 
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had former Department of Energy workers that it be maintained. 
And that maintenance gets spread across. Normally, pension costs 
and in the case of the NNSA we still have our pension costs as an 
indirect cost that gets attributed across because it is the cost of 
doing business, but because these were split out separately into 
this other pool, we had to — and the liability was in the couple hun- 
dred million dollar range, as you have described, we had to assign 
that responsibility to two particular program lines: one in the non- 
proliferation account based on the ratio of work that they had done 
there and the other in the weapons activities account. And that 
goes into describe why we had this hundred-plus liability in one 
program and this $75 million liability or so in the nonproliferation 
program. 

So that essentially is how that looks. You would not have nor- 
mally seen kind of a specific call-out. Normally, you would not — 
normally it is in there, if you will, as an indirect cost. And the rest 
of the liability, of course, is in there as an indirect cost because we 
still have ongoing employees and we have employees that have re- 
tired outside of the UC system. 

Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Donald. Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Pastor. Yes. 

Admiral Donald. Could I just go back to — no, it is just I wanted 
to loop back on a question you had asked me earlier about the envi- 
ronmental impact statement for the 

Mr. Pastor. Right, in Idaho. 

Admiral Donald [continuing]. Idaho facility. Between now and 
the end of 2012, we will have completed the site selection and sub- 
mitted the draft environmental impact statement for public com- 
ment. So we will be well into the impact statement by the end of 
fiscal year ’12. 

And there was one other issue I just wanted to clarify. I 
misspoke when I mentioned the M290s, the number that it would 
take the shipping containers that we would take. On the Enter- 
prise it takes 16 — or, excuse me, it takes 16 shipping containers for 
Enterprise. We have bought or are buying a total of 25 of these 
shipping containers to just deal with the refuel handling for the 
aircraft fleet and the submarine fleet for the future of the force. If 
we were to have to task fuel from aircraft carriers at Idaho because 
the facility was not available, for each one of the Nimitz class that 
is nine shipping containers. So you would need nine of those to put 
on the rail side just to hold that fuel at $20 million apiece. So I 
wanted to make sure I got that correct. 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I just want to get clarity on the payment 
of pensions for contractor employees. Why is it a responsibility of 
the nonproliferation program? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Because associated with the work that goes on 
at the UC laboratories, that had gone on at the UC laboratories, 
we felt that this was the right splitting up of liabilities between the 
two programs. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And heretofore it had been where? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, heretofore it had been part of our — one of 
the indirect charges that get assigned to all of the programs lines. 
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So about — so the majority of the costs — normally we would not 
even be — we would not talk about this because the pension funds 
would be fully funded. And so they would be assigned, if you will, 
as part of an element of every dollar that gets spent goes to pay 
for, you know, the pensions and health care and things like that. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So we have more transparency. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir, and in this case, because of the eco- 
nomic times, this has driven us to spend a lot more time in this 
area. In fact, I think that is actually trying to find the good out 
of a very challenging time. Because of the increased focus on the 
topic of pensions, the Department’s CFO — chief financial officer — 
and the team there have spent a lot of time looking at are we re- 
porting data consistently across all of our MNOs. And, you know, 
maybe at the time we were not and now we are. We are using the 
same terminology, so we have a much better sense and under- 
standing of what goes on in that particular area. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And lastly, to Admiral Donald, the refuel- 
ing of the nuclear prototype which is used as a training platform 
for the Navy’s nuclear operators has been directly linked to the 
R&D efforts of the Ohio replacement. Can you explain to the Com- 
mittee how these two programs are linked? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. What we are going to do with the re- 
fueling of the prototype, just for context, what this really is is if 
you took the reactor plant and basically the engine room out of the 
0/iio-class ballistic missile submarine and put it ashore. That is 
what this is. It was built back in the late 1970s really as the proto- 
type of that ship. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You explained to me this is the updated 
version. 

Admiral Donald. That is what is there right now and it has got 
a nuclear reactor in it and it has been steaming and it is almost 
depleted of fuel. So when we go to refuel this, we are going to use 
technology, materials, and construction techniques to prove that we 
can manufacture this life-of-the-ship core in an affordable manner 
to prove that we can do that before we actually get into final pro- 
duction on the Ohio-class replacement core. So we will use mate- 
rials, we will use production techniques, welding techniques, in- 
spection techniques. All of that will go into building this core and 
it will go into the prototype, and then we will use that not only for 
R&D over the life of the really 20-year life of the platform, but it 
will also provide one-third of our training capacity for our Navy 
sailors that go out into the fleet. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So it is directly related to the Ohio replace- 
ment, but it also is there to maximize knowledge for every 
other 

Admiral Donald. It is. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Nuclear reactor 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. That we have, whether it be, 
you know, aircraft carrier 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Or any of the other subs, so 
Sea Wolf and, you know, Virginia class, and so forth, right? 
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Admiral Donald. Every one of our operators goes through our 
training program and will spend six months operating a live reac- 
tor. Mr. D’Agostino did it. I did it. Everyone will do that. This is 
one of the three that will remain to provide that critical training 
for our reactor operators. And I think you would he impressed if 
you walked out onboard a ship and you walk up to the reactor op- 
erator himself and say how old are you? And he will tell you he 
is 21 years old operating a nuclear reactor. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, you took me under the ice on the USS 
Annapolis and I was surprised how young they are. 

Admiral Donald. And they are really good. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And you have women in the submarine 
service now, too. I met — I am on the 

Admiral Donald. They are heading that way. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah, I am on the board of the Naval Acad- 
emy, and I must say I met some very sharp young women who an- 
ticipate, I guess, being aboard some of our larger subs. And I can 
tell you they are highly qualified, highly interested, highly moti- 
vated. And it may have been a difficult cultural decision, but I 
think it is a good thing. 

Admiral Donald. Not difficult at all. In fact, the first group just 
graduated from nuclear power school a week ago. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Not difficult for me, but sometimes difficult 
for others. [Laughter.] 

And on that happy note, any further questions? 

Mr. Simpson. I think we better leave it there. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you very much everybody. 

Voice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We are adjourned. 
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DOUBLING OF FUNDING FOR NAVAL REACTORS BY THE ADMINISTRATION 

Subcommittee. Admiral Donald, your fiscal year 20 1 2 request is $ 1 , 1 53 billion, an 
increase of 19% over the CR level. It continues a trend of large increases in your budget 
requests over the last two years - requests which have not generally been supported by Congress. 
By fiscal year 2016, your proposed budget would grow to $1.57 billion, double the 2008 level of 
$774 million. 

Why does Naval Reactors need to be twice as large as it was before the start of this 
Administration, when it has so successfully executed its mission in the past? 

Admiral Donald. In 2010, Naval Reactors initiated the following major efforts: reactor 
plant design for OHIO Replacement, refueling the Land-Based Prototype, and the planned 
recapitalization of the 50 year old spent fuel handling facility. These three projects represent 
over 75% of the increase to Naval Reactor’s funding between FY08 and FY16, as identified in 
the FY12 President’s budget request. In addition, approximately 18 percent of this increase is 
due to inflation over this timeframe with the remaining portion devoted to addressing needed 
infrastructure improvements. 

The need for the OHIO Replacement and Land-based Prototype, as well as their associated 
funding profiles, was first validated by NNSA, DOE, and OMB in 2008 as part of formulating 
the prior Administration’s FY 2010 DOE budget request. Their need was revalidated in 2009 
and 2010 as part of formulating the current Administration’s FY 201 1 and FY 2012 DOE budget 
requests, respectively. The need for the OHIO Replacement project was subsequently validated 
by DOD as this project directly supports the national security requirement to deliver the next 
generation ballistic missile submarine to sustain the Nation's sea-based strategic deterrence 
capability. The reactor core development effort included in the Land Based Prototype Refueling 
project supports the OHIO Replacement program’s requirement for a life-of-ship core (40+ years 
of operation). The Land Based Prototype Refueling project is also needed to recapitalize this 
asset since it is the only operating reactor capable of prototypical testing of naval core 
technology and to enable the training and qualification of about one-third of the Navy's nuclear 
operators beyond 2021. DOD’s endorsement for these two projects was codified in a 2010 
DOD/DOE Memorandum of Agreement, which provided a transfer of Sl.lB (FYl 1-15) from 
DOD to DOE for Naval Reactors efforts. The Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project will 
recapitalize the over 50-year-old Expended Core Facility (ECF) as the location for naval spent 
nuclear fuel receipt, inspection, packaging, and secure temporary dry storage. Completion of the 
recapitalization of the spent nuclear fuel infrastructure is needed by 2020 to support the Navy’s 
tight refueling and defueling schedule for nuclear-powered aircraft carriers. 

Recognizing that the ramp-up of these new projects would place a significant burden on DOE 
resources, efforts were undertaken to critically review Program baseline efforts to free up 
resources and help mitigate this increased resource requirement. However, continuing activities 
to support new design projects and to address Program infrastructure precluded funding the 
increased resources for these projects out of current baseline funding. 
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Funding for Past Design Projects 

For historical perspective, over the last 20 years. Naval Reactors has executed roughly the 
equivalent of one new design reactor plant at any given time within a relatively stable level of 
top-line funding. For example, Naval Reactors completed DOE-cognizant development on the 
S9G reactor plant for the VIRGlNIA-class fast attack submarine in FY 2004. The ramp down in 
resources needed for this project was commensurate with an increase in resources for 
development of the AIB reactor plant for the GERALD R. FORD-class aircraft carrier which 
continues through FY 2015 to support construction, testing and delivery. On average, the 
equivalent of this one new design project represented about 15% of Naval Reactors’ baseline 
efforts. 

Historically, new technology development efforts continued simultaneously or between new 
design projects to ensure that potential reactor plant improvements that could provide needed 
capability improvements or reduce cost would be available for future design undertakings (e.g., 
thermo photo-voltaic direct energy conversion, supercritical carbon dioxide). These efforts 
demonstrably benefit current or future ship designs. As the AIB development program ramped 
down. Naval Reactors commenced development work in 2007 to improve the VlRGlNIA-class 
S9G core to address the Navy’s requirement to increase submarine construction to 2 hulls per 
year at the lowest cost. The result was the VIRGINIA Forward Fit (VAFF) Core, a technology 
which reduced acquisition costs by incorporating a new fuel technology developed and 
prototyped in the 1970s which can now be implemented by leveraging modem engineering tools 
and high performance computing capabilities. Specifically, the VAFF core will achieve longer 
lifetime from a lower amount of. and different source of, highly enriched uranium. This previous 
R&D effort performed decades earlier is illustrative of the types of research and development 
conducted for future ship designs that have paid dividends. Additionally, these R&D programs 
have su.stained and replaced the critical skills and capabilities at Naval Reactors’ laboratories 
essential to addressing emergent issues with the operating nuclear fleet and meeting future 
demands of the Navy for improved capability. 

2006 Strategic Realignment 

In 2006, Naval Reactors completed a major review of its priorities and related allocation of 
resources. The resulting “Strategic Realignment” was initiated to focus additional resources on 
much needed facilities and infrastructure improvements at Naval Reactors’ four DOE sites as 
well as to properly prioritize the transfer of spent naval nuclear fuel from wet to dry storage at a 
production rate to meet a legally binding agreement with the State of Idaho. 

At the time of this Strategic Review, the cost to maintain these aging facilities and support 
program needs was growing and threatened Naval Reactors’ ability to effectively execute its 
mission. The increasing number of facilities and infrastructure over 50 years old ultimately 
created a difficulty in Naval Reactors’ ability to fulfill its cradle-to-grave mission culminating in 
facilities and infrastructure that are inefficient and unreliable as well as a multi-billion dollar 
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backlog of inactive facilities and infrastructure waiting to be decontaminated and removed. 

[Note: Naval Reactors is wholly responsible for elimination of its inactive facilities and 
environmental liabilities (i.e., D&D). The DOE Office of Environmental Management is neither 
responsible for, nor performs Naval Reactors D&D work.) 

In 1995, the Navy and DOE entered into a legally binding agreement with the State of Idaho that 
mandated the removal of all spent naval nuclear fuel from water pool storage by 2023 and 
ultimately from Idaho by 2035. (The Idaho agreement was modified in 2008 to allow for spent 
fuel handling post 2035.) To fulfill this agreement and to preclude the consequence of a court- 
imposed injunction on spent fuel shipments to Idaho, which could effectively prevent the 
refueling of nuclear vessels, Naval Reactors completed a new facility in 2007 and established 
first-of-a-kind processes to enable the transfer of spent naval nuclear fuel from the water pools to 
dry storage at a production rate needed to meet the agreements with the State of Idaho in a safe 
and efficient manner. 

In line with Naval Reactors" longstanding commitment to self-finance increased requirements to 
the maximum extent that is practical, a top-line funding increase was not requested, instead, the 
Strategic Realignment shifted resources from the long-tenn efforts that were ramping down or 
were of lower priority to needed facility improvements and the dry storage facility to ensure that 
the Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program (NNPP) infrastructure had the capacity needed to support 
the program’s needs for the future. Having to make these hard choices on program priorities, 
this review and its subsequent actions severely reduced the resources available for new 
technology efforts and/or potential new design projects, which would have otherwise benefited 
from the ramp down of the A I B reactor plant and VAFF projects. 

Through a critical scrub of our resources. Naval Reactors is addressing the deficiencies in 
managing facilities, infrastructure, and environmental liabilities, as well as taking on the new 
work scope related to dry storage of spent nuclear fuel. However, no additional resources were 
available to offset the required ramp-up for new project efforts. 

Conclusion 

The requirements to recapitalize facilities and infrastructure and transfer spent naval nuclear fuel 
from wet to dry storage necessary to meet Naval Reactors’ mission were properly prioritized by 
the 2006 Strategic Realignment. Further, Naval Reactors’ critical skills and capabilities are at a 
tipping point without any room for further decrement. Sustainment of these mission-required 
elements will remain alongside the OHIO Replacement, Land-Based Prototype Refueling, and 
Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization projects. Accommodating these three new projects within 
pre-20 10 baseline funding is not practical without undermining these other mission components. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 1 
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OPERATIONAL TEMPO OF THE NAVY 

Subcommittee. Over the last few years, there has been an increasing operational tempo 
for the deployed fleet. Can you let us know how this schedule is impacting Naval Reactors 
requirements to support the operational Navy? For example, have you had to respond to more 
maintenance issues? You have mentioned before that the Navy’s shipyard schedule to refuel 
carriers over the next few years is aggressive - is this a driver for earlier or shorter refuelings? 

Admiral Donald. Our rugged and durable reactors continue to perform in this demanding 
operational climate and Naval Reactors continues to support them in the fleet. Though 
OPTEMPO is high. Naval Reactors’ enforcement of high standards for propulsion plant material 
readiness at all times, coupled with a rigorous, technically-based, routine maintenance program 
for nuclear warships have ensured our ships’ capabilities are not limited. 

The increasing age of the nuclear fleet and the relatively constant number of reactor plant 
designs being supported does represent an increased level of effort to our baseline Program 
technical efforts. For example, an aging nuclear carrier fleet is coping with the increased 
workload required to effectively, safely and efficiently operate and maintain these ships. High 
priority work items that require our laboratories to support ships' operations have doubled from 
2004 to 2010. Similarly, the laboratory and shipyard effort to support ship modernization, 
availability planning and inactivation has also grown substantially. 

The aggressiveness of the refueling schedule referred to in my testimony is driven by: 

1 . We are now in the process of the scheduled mid-life refueling of NIMITZ Class aircraft 
carriers and that effort will continue seamlessly for the next 24 years. 

2. The OHIO Class submarines are receiving their scheduled mid-life refueling, an 
evolution that will continue seamlessly until 2020. 

3. The LOS ANGELES Class submarines are reaching their scheduled end of service in 
larger numbers (reflective of the accelerated fleet introduction of these ships during the 
Cold War) and must have their nuclear fuel removed for inactivation. 

4. USS ENTERPRISE (CVN 65) reaches the end of service life in November 2012. This 
will be the first inactivation of a nuclear powered aircraft carrier and, due to the ship’s 
eight reactors of an older design, represents at least eight times the nuclear work effort of 
a typical nuclear ship inactivation. Compounding the challenge is the fact that the dry- 
dock period available for defueling the ENTERPRISE’S eight reactors is in a narrow 
twelve month window between the USS ABRAHAM LINCOLN (CVN 72) and USS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (CVN 73) Refueling and Complex Overhauls (RCOH). 
ENTERPRISE defueling efforts will also be the first to make use of the new M290 spent 
fuel shipping container shipping system presently under development, as there is 
insufficient time to modify existing shipyard reactor servicing facilities to accommodate 
differences in NIMITZ Class and ENTERPRISE reactor core configurations. The M290 
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system also addresses similar carrier delueling/refueling conflicts when USS NIMITZ 
(CVN 68) defuels in 2025, just prior to the USS RONALD REAGAN (CVN 76) 
refueling requirement. 

5. There are only four shipyards currently certified to conduct reactor servicing involving 
spent fuel with a finite number of highly qualified technicians to conduct this exacting 
work. It is important to note that this work is only accomplished through verbatim 
compliance with highly detailed work procedures, which are developed in close 
coordination with our laboratories. Further, as the shipyards embark on this work, any 
unforeseen conditions in these aging plants must be fully analyzed and addressed, usually 
by highly controlled and detailed changes to the approach to the work and the related 
technical procedures. 

In summary, the refueling schedule has not been affected by increased operational tempo, but 
rather reflects an expected workload based on the original designs of the ships and the capacity 
of the shipyards to conduct the work. Efforts to further improve the efficiency of these activities 
are being worked to accommodate this increased workload within the available capacity. 

While we continually drive the shipyards to complete refuelings as efficiently as is prudent, we 
do not allow the schedule to drive maintenance activities to cut corners, eliminate requirements 
or dilute work standards in an effort to reduce refueling/ defueling timeframes. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 2 
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TRANSPARENCY 

Subcommittee. Admiral, this Committee has expressed concern with the lack of 
transparency in the Naval Reactors budget request, and most recently in the overall plans for the 
OHIO-Class ballistic missile submarine and recapitalization of facilities and infrastructure. The 
push for more transparency is not an effort to punish poor performers, but an attempt to ensure 
that stakeholders understand in detail how taxpayer dollars are proposed to be spent for every 
program. It is also critical to hold our agencies to the highest level of performance toward 
strategic planning goals. 

This year, you have provided some additional detail in your justification and we thank you for 
working with us to increase the transparency of the Naval Reactors budget request. But more 
needs to be done. 

What else are you doing to increase the transparency of your budget? 

Are you integrating any of your financial transparency efforts with those of the rest of the 
Department of Energy? 

Admiral Donald. Since the program’s inception over 60 years ago. Naval Reactors has 
taken seriously its responsibility to be a prudent steward of the taxpayers' dollar. Our program 
practices have always been aimed at most efficiently and capably executing our responsibilities 
in a technically acceptable manner, As part of this responsibility, we consider the transparency 
of our efforts to be critical to our success. To that end. Naval Reactors stands ready to answer 
any and all questions from the committee. Naval Reactors is not aware of any open questions or 
requests for information from the Committee that are overdue. 

Our budget is prepared based on detailed short and long-term technical work programs that 
define specific deliverables and that hold Program Managers accountable for effective and 
efficient execution. Specifically; 

Naval Reactors validates 1 00% of its requirements twice a year as part of the Naval Reactors 
Technical Budget Plan (NRTBP) confirmation process. This event culminates in the refinement 
of priorities and the commensurate allocation of resources, which ultimately feed annual 
Technical Work Plans (TWP). This process encompasses over 2000 categories of deliverables 
across seven years and is used to breakdown work to provide sufficient visibility to support 
effective management. A laboratory technical manager is assigned at each level of the structure, 
ranging from Program and Subprogram to Task and Deliverable. The Director personally 
approves the twice-a-year NRTBP as well as personally reviews each annual TWP. The rigor 
inherent in this process ensures Naval Reactors performs only the work that needs be done and 
asks only for the resources needed to do that work. 

The product of this internal planning ultimately feeds the NNSA and DOE budget programming 
processes. Naval Reactors actively participates in NNSA’s annual Program Reviews, which 
culminate in NNSA's Future Years Nuclear Security Plan (FYNSP) budget request to DOE, 
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OMB, and ultimately to Congress. Prior to these budget program reviews, NNSA’s Office of 
Planning, Programming. Budgeting, and Evaluation performs periodic evaluations of NNSA 
programs to determine the validity and reasonableness of budget estimates and associated 
requirements. NNSA's most recent evaluation of Naval Reactors was completed in February 
201 1 and found the requirements to be valid. 

Naval Reactors budget justifications are organized primarily by function. For example. Naval 
Reactors Operations and Maintenance program is categorized by Plant Technology, Reactor 
Technology and Analysis, Materials Development and Verification, Evaluation and Servicing, 
Facility Operations, and Advanced Test Reactor (ATR) Operations and Testing. Aside from 
ATR Operations and Testing, which sustains the ATR facility on the Idaho National Laboratory, 
each subprogram represents a major aspect of how Naval Reactors performs the work. 

One of the challenges in pre.senting a more detailed budget request is that descriptions of the 
work in the NRTBP (discussed above) are classified, while the budget request is unclassified. 
The classified information that provides more detail is readily available for the subcommittee if 
desired. In fact, last year, we provided additional, classified, information on the OHIO 
Replacement program for FYIO and FYl 1, including a breakout of work by WBS, planned 
deliverables, and a milestone schedule. We remain ready to ensure the Committee has access to 
the information, at the desired level of detail, to make infonned decisions. Additionally, the 
FYl 2 Naval Reactors budget request provides additional explanation regarding both project and 
functional use and greater granularity for technology programs to aid the Committee’s review. 
Naval Reactors has participated in the department’s efforts to provide more definition and clarity 
to the department’s work activities. For example, alongside other national laboratories, Naval 
Reactors’ Bettis and Knolls Atomic Power Laboratories input pension and benefits data into 
doe’s new iBenefils system. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 3 
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GROWING THE NAVAL REACTORS WORKFORCE 

Subcommittee. Admiral, according to the Navy’s latest 30-year shipbuilding plan, the 
number of nuclear ships the Navy will operate is set to go down. 

The Navy reports it will reduce its submarine fleet by 10 fast attack and 2 ballistic submarines. 
The number of nuclear carriers will remain at 1 1 , though only one class of ship will be built, as 
opposed to maintaining both the Enterprise and Nimitz Class carriers as we do now. 

However, your budget request indicates that Naval Reactors intends to hire 800 contractors this 
year, and program direction for federal employees continues to increase. 

Why can’t you just simply shift your existing workforce to the new research activities as they 
complete their work on the VIRGINIA submarine and next generation carrier? 

Admiral Donald. At our laboratories, we had originally planned to hire 867 contractors 
in FYl 1, and an additional 350 contractors in FY12. Some of these hires are to replace 
employees lost through normal attrition. As a result of the FY 1 1 funding uncertainty, we have 
only added 306 new hires to payroll as of the end of March. Once the funding levels are clear, 
we will provide an update with the resultant impacts. 

For historical perspective, over the last 20 years. Naval Reactors has executed roughly the 
equivalent of one new design reactor plant at any given time within a relatively stable level of 
top-line funding. For example. Naval Reactors completed DOE-cognizant development on the 
S9G reactor plant for the VIRGINlA-class fast attack submarine in FY04. The ramp down in 
resources for this project was commensurate with an increase in resources for development of the 
AIB reactor plant for the FORD-class aircraft carrier which continues through FY15 at nominal 
levels primarily to support reactor plant delivery to the shipyard and ultimately ship construction, 
testing and delivery. On average, the equivalent of this one new design project represents about 
a 1 5% increase to Naval Reactors’ baseline efforts. 

As the design work on the VIRGIN lA-class completed, a portion of the contractors supporting 
this effort stayed with the VIRGINIA program and transitioned into the next phase of its 
operational support of the design, recognizing that VIRGINIA-class submarines will be in 
service through at least 2050 In this capacity, this workforce supported testing and evaluation as 
well as provided operational and maintenance support, 'fhose who did not move into a fleet 
support role began working on the design for the Next Generation Carrier (FORD-class) as this 
program began ramping up. 

The design work on the FORD-class, which peaked in FY02, is slowly ramping down through 
FYl 5. when the lead .ship delivers and the project shifts to Fleet support. Those contractors 
currently working on the FORD-class design effort are required to ensure timely delivery of the 
ship. Like the VIRGINIA program, a portion of the workforce will stay with the FORD-class 
program as it moves into the operational fleet support of the design in parallel with operational 
fleet support of NIMITZ Class carriers and inactivation of USS ENTERPRISE (CVN 65). With 
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the addition of these two reactor plant designs, the required fleet support effort performed in 
Naval Reactors’ baseline work has increased by approximately 70 personnel per year beginning 
in FY04 (for VIRGINIA) and adds an additional approximately 1 10 personnel per year starting 
in FY 1 6 (for FORD). 

Naval Reactors commenced development work in 2007 to improve the VIRGINlA-class S9G 
core while also switching to the use of lower enrichment former weapons material which also 
benefitted from experienced personnel freed-up from the FORD-class reactor plant design effort. 
The result was the VIRGINIA Forward Fit (VAFF) Core, a technology which reduced 
acquisition costs by incorporating fuel technology developed and prototyped in the 1970s and 
implemented by leveraging modern engineering tools and high performance computing 
capabilities. Specifically, the VAFF core will achieve longer lifetime from less nuclear fuel. As 
the VAFF core design efforts wrap up these resources are being applied to support the OHIO- 
class Replacement (OR) reactor plant design. However, these resources do not completely meet 
the OR design needs. Additionally, other program priorities compete for these resources. 

Recognizing the increasing program needs due to increased Fleet support of more reactor plant 
designs, aging facilities and infrastructure, and efforts associated with transitioning to dry storage 
of spent naval fuel, Naval Reactors performed a major review of its priorities and related 
allocation of resources. The resulting “Strategic Realignment” placed a renewed emphasis on 
improving the condition of the facilities and infrastructure at Naval Reactors’ four sites as well 
as properly resourced work scope involving the transfer of spent naval nuclear fuel from wet to 
dry storage at a production rate to meet a legally binding agreement with the State of Idaho. In 
line with Naval Reactors’ longstanding commitment to self-finance increased requirements to the 
maximum extent practical, a top-line funding increase was not requested. Instead, the Strategic 
Realignment shifted manpower away from long term efforts that were ramping down or of lower 
priority. Having to make these hard choices on program priorities, this review and subsequent 
actions severely reduced resources available to support future new projects from within top-line 
resources. 

This migration of workers from the VIRGINIA and FORD programs from specific project 
design work into fleet .support roles for their respective programs, combined with the reallocation 
of manpower toward historically underfunded activities makes them unavailable to work on 
Naval Reactors three new projects (OHlO-class Replacement, Land-Based Prototype Refueling, 
and the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization), thus requiring Naval Reactors to hire additional 
personnel. 

Similarly, increased program direction funds are needed to ensure the government’s oversight of 
this additional workload remains rigorous and focused — specifically in the areas of reactor 
design and development, reactor refueling and defueling, spent fuel processing, moored training 
ship design and development, training, and new ship construction. In addition. Naval Reactors is 
facing increasing demographic pressures. Right now, 20% of the civilian workforce is eligible to 
retire and 37% in the next five years. As a more experienced workforce retires, program 
direction resources are being used to retain and transfer critical corporate knowledge to a highly 
skilled, yet inexperienced workforce. 
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Subcommittee. With fewer ships to take care of in the future, why are so many more 
people needed to do the work of Naval Reactors? What ongoing work is expected to sustain this 
level of staffing? Or do you intend to hire these people as term employees? 

Admiral Donald. In general, Naval Reactors personnel resource requirements are not 
directly tied to ship numbers but rather to the number of individual reactor plant designs that 
need to be supported and the average age of these designs. Over the next ten years, the number 
of reactor plants supported by the Program’s baseline manpower remains relatively constant; the 
early design moored training ship, MARF prototype, and USS ENTERPRISE reactor plants will 
be retiring, but the new design moored training ships, VIRGINIA advanced design and FORD 
class reactor plants will be introduced. Additionally, the average age of the nuclear Fleet is 
increasing requiring additional ongoing support provided by baseline manpower. 

The new prime contractor hiring target supports both our Navy and DOE funded efforts and is 
necessary for the startup of concurrent projects (OI IlO-class Replacement, Land-Based 
Prototype Refueling, and the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization, Moored Training Ship 
Replacement). Due to the skill associated with the complex technology behind reactor plant 
design and operation, our prime contractors have not historically hired term employees and have 
no future plans to do so. Design cycles are relatively long (approximately 12-14 years) and new 
employees for one design cycle become the leaders on the next design. Overall laboratory 
manpower is managed through hiring and attrition to balance workload and available funding. 

Hearing Date/Question Number; March 2, 201 1/ Question 4 
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OHIO-CLASS BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE REPLACEMENT - STRATEGIC 

CONTEXT 

Subcommittee, Admiral, one of the major cost drivers in your budget is the OHIO-Class 
Ballistic Missile Submarine Replacement. We will be asking you a series of questions regarding 
the design and probable cost, but 1 wanted to take a moment to place the new submarine in 
context. 

• In this unclassified setting, what can you tell us of the need for this new submarine? 

• What is happening in the fleets of our .strategic competitors which may be driving the 
need for the OHIO-class replacement? 

• What is happening within our fleets, if anything, which may be driving the timeline 
and need for a replacement class? 

Admiral Donald. The OHIO Replacement SSBN will ensure continuous at-sea strategic 
deterrence once the current OHIO Class SSBNs come out of active service beginning in 2027. 

The need for OHIO Replacement SSBN was validated by the Nuclear Posture Review’s 
determination that our nation will require a continuous and credible at-sea strategic deterrent for 
the foreseeable future. In fact, the sea-ba.sed nuclear deterrent will play an even greater role as a 
result. As other countries improve their undersea warfare capability, the OHIO Replacement 
must have the requisite technology to ensure it remains as survivable in the future as OHIO- 
Class SSBNs are today, since survivability is the key to being “continuous and credible." To this 
end, OHIO Replacement SSBN will be designed to meet the same threats that OHIO Class 
SSBNs faces today, as well as the projected threats that will exist during the lifetime of the class. 
Additional discussion of the projected threat driving key OHIO Replacement design objectives 
can be discussed in a classified setting. 

The current OHIO Class SSBNs were originally designed for a life of 30 years. After a rigorous 
analysis of the entire ship, including the pressure hull and reactor plant, the Navy extended the 
class’ life to 42 years. Based on limitations in remaining fuel, aging systems, and maintenance 
costs, OHIO-Class SSBNs cannot be extended further. The Navy has identified a goal of 
maintaining this mission with a reduced force structure. This requires a new reactor plant design 
to eliminate the mid-life refueling and additional ship design improvements to extend the 
maintenance cycle, increasing operational availability. 

The timeline for replacement is driven by the timeline for retirement of the current OHIO Class 
SSBNs executing this mission. The current ships will begin to decommission in 2027 and 
because the life-of-ship core reduces the required force structure by 2 submarines, OHIO 
Replacement SSBN will need to begin its first strategic patrol in 2029 when the third OHIO 
Class SSBN leaves active service. Based on the same 7-year construction timeline experienced 
on the initial VIRGINIA Class submarine (an aggressive, but achievable target for a ship over 
double the displacement of VIRGINIA Class submarines) and the required lead ship operational 
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testing before its first patrol, construction of OHIO Replacement must begin in 2019. Using 
historical timelines for ship design, but capitalizing on new design tools and processes to reduce 
this span, the design of the ship began in 2010 to support lead ship construction in 2019, This 
18-year span between initial concept studies and lead ship delivery is comparable to previous 
submarine and aircraft carrier designs (OHIO, SEAWOLF, VIRGINIA, and FORD). 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 5 
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OHIO-CLASS BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE REPLACEMENT - COSTS 

Subcommittee, Admiral, the Administration has reported to Congress that the cost to 
develop the OHIO-class replacement is $1.1 billion, with no funding required after 2015. 
However, your budget request reports that $150 million will be required in 2016 for the OHIO 
and $222.5 million for the linked S8G Prototype Demonstration Refueling. 

What then are the real total costs of this project for Naval Reactors? Does funding continue to go 
up after 2016? 

Why does there seem to be some measure of confusion on the part of the Administration in the 
reporting we’ve received? Does this indicate any misalignments across Departments? 

Admiral Donald. The total DOE cost to develop the OHIO Replacement reactor plant 
through FY 25 is $1.46B. The FY12-16 requirements identified in this years’ budget are 
consistent with this total funding requirement. The total cost to complete the S8G Land Based 
Prototype Refueling project is $1 .51B, of which approximately $225M also supports OHIO 
Replacement reactor design efforts. These efforts peak in FY15 for OHIO Replacement and in 
FYI8 for the S8G Land-Based Prototype Refueling. 

Last year, in recognition of validated National Nuclear Security Admini.stration (NNSA) 
requirements in support of the Department of Defense (DOD), a Memorandum of Agreement 
was signed by Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu on 3 May 2010 where DOD agreed to transfer 
$5.7 billion of budget authority in FY 1 1 - 1 5 to the Department of Energy (DOE). Of this total, 
$1.1 billion went to Naval Reactors to support the design work for the OHIO Replacement 
submarine and refuel/overhaul the S8G Land-Based Prototype. This transfer amount is included 
in the program totals discussed below. However, the MOA does not cover the entire effort to 
refuel the S8G Land-Based Prototype or the out-year funding requirements for the OHIO 
Replacement design. Funding to support the design work for the OHIO Replacement submarine 
and S80 Land-Based Prototype continues through 2025 as shown in the attached table. A 
portion (~$225M) of this S8G Land-Based Prototype Refueling effort also is needed to support 
OHIO Replacement reactor design activities to provide a core that will last for the 42-year ship 
life. Specifically, efforts to develop an alternate reactor material to support the life-of-the-ship 
OHIO Replacement core and prove out manufacturing capabilities are undertaken within this 
project. Therefore, the total funding to develop the OHIO Replacement reactor plant design 
through FY25 is $1 .69B, when including the S8G Land-Based Prototype Refueling funds that 
also contribute to the OHIO Replacement design. 

The DOE and DOD funded portions of the OHIO Replacement propulsion plant design are 
tightly coupled reflecting the integrated nature of the DOE-funded reactor plant and the Navy- 
funded steam and electric plant. Close oversight and integration of these complimentary efforts 
by Naval Reactors prevents duplication or omission of work, and facilitates the integration of the 
reactor with the ship. The funding validated in the Memorandum of Agreement between DOE 
and DOD is completely aligned with both DOE and DOD funding requirements. 
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Subcommittee. Piease provide for the Committee a detailed breakout of total costs, by 
year and program (e.g.. Plant Technology, Reactor Technology and Analysis, etc.), for the 
OHtO-class replacement project through the life of project. This information should include 
associated costs, such as the S8G Prototype Refueling Program, 



FY10 

FY11 

FY12 

FY13 

FY14 

FY15 

FY16 

FY17-25* 

OHIO 

Replacement 
DOE Total 

$49.0 

$91.0 

$121.3 

$149.7 

$169.8 

$205.0 

$150.3 

$528.3 

E&S 

$0 0 

$0 0 

SOO 

$00 

so 3 

$12 

$3 1 

$25 4 

MDV 

$0 3 

$1 9 

$0 0 

$31 

$2 5 

$2 0 

$3 0 

$6 7 

PT 

S22 5 

$39 3 

$55 8 

$65 2 

$77 1 

$63 3 

$49 4 

$173 1 

RTA 

$26 2 

$42 7 

$65 S 

$61 4 

$89 9 

$138 5 

$94 8 

$323 1 

GPP 

SOO 

$7 1 

SOO 

$0 0 

$0 0 

SOO 

$0 0 

$0 0 

S8G Project (Related 
Cosisl 

$22 0 

$32 8 

$37 4 

$40 f 

$29 5 

$23 4 

$17 5 

$22 7 

S8G Project (Total 
CostsI 

39 5 

70 6 

99 5 

123 1 

1380 

168 0 

222 5 

$654 3 


*DOE OHIO Replacement funding peaks (or all categories in FY 15 and decreases gradually from PY 1 7 through 
FY25. The component of the l.and-Based Prototype Refueling Project that relates to OHIO Replacement peaks in 
FY i 3 and decreases gradually until FY2 1 . 
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IMPLICATIONS OF DECISION-MAKING IN THE NAVY ACQUISITION PROCESS 

Subcommittee. Admiral, I understand that the final design for the OHIO-replacement 
submarine has not yet been set. However, you expect to make a final decision on your reactor 
technologies by February 2012. 

What general alternatives is the Navy considering? What are the advantages or disadvantages of 
each? 


Admiral Donald. In 2009 the Navy completed the “Sea-Based Strategic Deterrent: 
Analysis of Alternatives (AoA).'’ Using guidance provided by the Navy and DoD, the AoA 
adopted a capabilities-based approach that considered platform characteristics, force structure, 
operational doctrine, and cost. The AoA analyzed three basic platform concepts (VIRGINIA 
Insert, OHIO-Like, and New Design) with 29 separate variants that had differing missile tube 
number, missile tube diameter, and hull diameter. The OHIO-Like concept had lower overall 
life cycle cost than the New Design alternative. However, the OHIO-Like would not meet the 
acoustic requirements necessary for survivability against projected future capabilities. The 
VIRGINlA-lnsert operational availability is lower than the other two alternatives requiring a 
larger force structure ( 1 5 ships vs, 1 2 for the other two options) to meet the strategic operational 
requirements for the nation’s sea based strategic deterrence (SBSD). Additionally, due to the 
added length and drag associated with the missile compartment insert, the VIRGINIA-lnsert 
alternative’s flank speed is reduced to less than the AoA-derived minimum SBSD requirement. 
Therefore, after extensive review, the Navy proposed a new design concept for the OHIO 
Replacement that included 16 tubes (87’’), electric drive technology, and a 42 year service life 
without refueling. This design concept meets the strategic need at minimum cost. USD (AT&L) 
formally approved the Navy’s request for entry into the Technology Development Phase in 
January 2011. 

Subcommittee. Are there components being currently developed by Naval Reactors for 
the OHIO which are dependent on requirements that have yet to be set by the Department of 
Defense — such as speed, stealth, size, and mission? 

Admiral Donald. The Navy identified ranges for ship speed, hull diameter, and stealth as 
well as operational availability requirements to support future force structure plans as part of the 
submarine concept proposed for Milestone A. During the refinement of the ship concept prior to 
Milestone A, the Navy identified reductions in capabilities that allowed Naval Reactors (NR) to 
refine the reactor plant concept design to meet the Navy’s requirements at reduced cost. For 
example, the reductions in capabilities allowed NR to reduce the reactor rating, enabling reuse of 
some select VIRGINIA Class components, and reducing the overall design funding 
requirements. These chosen parameters are sufficient to make the basic design decisions for the 
OHIO Replacement propulsion plant concept, which includes a 42 year life-of-ship core and 
electric drive propulsion. The Navy plans to issue the initial draft of the Navy Capability 
Development Document (CDD). which will include further refinements to these performance 
requirements for use during the Technology Development Phase, by late 2011. This iterative 
process, common to any complex engineering design and typical in our experience for all of our 
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previous designs, will continue until completion of the final design. Based on test data and 
additional information regarding the technical challenges associated with manufacturing the 
alternate cladding material, a final decision will be made in 2012 regarding reactor materials to 
support the Navy’s identified operational needs. 

Subcommittee. How does the final design decision affect the Naval Reactor’s R&D 
efforts? Specifically, if the Navy chooses a more conventional option that is closer to the 
VIRGINIA class, what impact does that have for Naval Reactors development of these core 
technologies? Would a more conventional option preclude insertion of the reactor technologies 
that you are seeking to develop? 

Admiral Donald. The Navy, with DoD approval, will not pursue the VIRGINIA Insert 
concept for OR. A VIRGINIA sized and configured reactor would not achieve the performance 
parameters identified for this class (e.g., 42 year ship life without refueling), and, as a result, 
would require additional submarines to compensate for the projected loss of operational 
availability. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 7 
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OHIO-CLASS BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE REPLACEMENT - ITMELINE 

Subcommittee, Admiral, your budget justification states that work for the OHIO- 
replacement must ramp up now to support initial fabrication and procurement of long-lead 
components in 2017 and ship construction in 2019. 

This subcommittee has repeatedly asked for a detailed schedule, including key milestones and a 
critical path analysis, on this project. 

Specifically, what component procurements are needed in 2017, two years before the Navy 
requests its first ship procurement in 2019? Why? 

Admiral Donald. Last year, in response to the subcommittee’s request. Naval Reactors 
provided a detailed schedule and list of deliverables for the Ohio Replacement. Attached is the 
latest update to these schedules. 

The OHIO Replacement reactor plant design efforts are planned to support Navy construction 
and delivery schedules, which target lead-ship construction start in FY19 and delivery in early 
FY26. The seven-year build span is comparable to that required for the lead VIRGINIA Class 
submarine, and is aggressive considering the larger - nearly double - displacement of the OHIO 
Replacement. 

OHIO Replacement nuclear component procurements are planned for FY2017. Consistent with 
funding requirements for previous submarine classes (e.g., SEAWOLF, VIRGINIA), a two-year 
lead-time for nuclear components prior to ship construction start is imperative to ensure that the 
propulsion plant components arrive by the required-in-yard dates to maintain the planned 
shipbuilding schedule. These components are needed early in modular ship construction and 
take a long time to manufacture. 

In FY2017, Naval Reactors will procure the reactor core and reactor plant heavy equipment, 
including the reactor vessel, closure head, pressurizer, core barrel and steam generators, as well 
as valves and pumps needed to support reactor plant modular construction. 

Subcommittee. What is behind the Navy’s 2019 date for first procurement? 

Admiral Donald. The timeline for replacement is driven by the timeline for retirement of 
the current OHIO-Class SSBNs executing this mission. The current ships will begin to 
decommission in 2027 and because the life-of-ship core reduces the required force structure by 2 
submarines, OHIO Replacement SSBN will need to begin its first strategic patrol in 2029 when 
the third OHIO-Class SSBN leaves active service. Based on the same 7-year construction 
timeline experienced on the initial VIRGINIA Class submarine (an aggressive, but achievable 
target for a ship over double the displacement of VIRGINIA Class submarines) and the required 
lead ship operational testing before its first patrol, construction of OHIO Replacement must 
begin in 2019. Using historical timelines for ship design, but capitalizing on new design tools 
and processes to reduce this span, the design of the ship began in 201 0 to support lead ship 
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constniction in 2019. This 1 8-year span between initial concept studie.s and lead ship delivery is 
comparable to previous submaiine andnitcraft carrier designs.(OHiO, SEAWOLF, VIRGINIA, 
andFORD). ; ' ■ v 

Procurement oC the first OHIO Replacement SSBN is planned for FY 1 9 to support mission 
requirements in 2029 as detailed in the Force Structure chart below. 



SSBN Force Structure; 
Recapitalization of the OHIO Class 
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Subcommittee. Please provide the detailed schedule, including a breakout, of the funding 
requirements between the Navy and the Department of Energy, key milestones^ and a critical 
path analysis, to the subcommittee not later than March 31, 2011, 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 2011 / Question 8 
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OHIO-CLASS BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE REPLACEMENT - COMPARISON 
WITH PREVIOUS DESIGNS 

Subcommittee. Admiral, as part of your development of the design of the reactor for 
OHIO-class replacement submarines, you are pushing to the next generation of reactor 
technologies in order to provide “life-of-ship” service. 

Given the new capabilities it would offer, how does the level of effort and cost for the OHIO- 
replacement reactor differ from previous development efforts conducted by Naval Reactors? For 
instance, can you describe how the amount of work to develop the OHIO class replacement 
compares to the design efforts for the VIRGINIA core, next generation carrier (FORD Class), as 
well as to older efforts such as the S8G reactor (OHIO-class)? 

Admiral Donald. The 01 110 Replacement propulsion plant will be the most advanced 
design we have ever delivered. While the technological changes from previous designs are 
evolutionary, the results will be a propulsion plant designed to last 42 years with high operational 
tempo, reduced maintenance, and required stealth to ensure a credible and survivable platform 
through 2080. Historically, as we adapt to increased capabilities among our adversaries, our 
nuclear propulsion plants have incorporated new technology to meet these operational 
challenges. For example, our most recent design, the FORD Class aircraft carrier, will have 
three times the electrical generating capacity, 25% more energy to support increased operational 
availability, and require only half the engineering manpower to operate. 

Despite the required improvements in the OHIO Replacement design, the scope of effort is 
comparable to, but slightly greater than that of our most recent designs, including the materials 
development work that is part of the Land-Based Prototype Refueling project. Specifically, the 
OHIO Replacement reactor design effort is about 4% greater than the design effort for the 
VIRGINIA and FORD Class reactors, and about 25% less than the SEAWOLF reactor design 
effort. As is our practice, the OHIO Replacement design heavily leverages previous reactor core 
design technology and processes to the maximum extent possible. This effort capitalizes on 
reuse of VIRGINIA Class materials, technology, and adoption of more efficient engineering 
design tools developed over the last ten years. 

In addition, technological advances and modem engineering methods have reduced design labor 
and eliminated several engineering tests. The result has been successively more capable 
propulsion plants delivered in an affordable manner. For example, the SEAWOLF program 
required full-scale component flow and mechanical tests and built a specially instrumented 
prototype reactor core which was extensively tested at full power. These tests were eliminated 
for the VIRGINIA Class, and will not be required for the OHIO Replacement reactor 
developments, due to application of proven engineering analysis or modeling. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 2011 / Question 9 
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EXTENDING THE LIFE OF REACTORS TO A LIFE-OF-THE-SHIP CORE 

Subcommittee. Admiral, unlike the OHlO-class design, which requires a mid-life nuclear 
refueling, the SSBN(X) is to be equipped with a life-of-the-ship nuclear fuel core [N.B., “life-of- 
the-ship" indicates a nuclear fuel core that is sufficient to power the ship for its entire expected 
service life of 40 years]. 

Why is this a requirement for the OITIO-Class replacement? 

Admiral Donald. Achieving a life-of-ship-core, coupled with other design improvements 
to the operational availability of the class, will allow the Navy to meet the Nation’s sea based 
strategic deterrent requirements with a force structure of 12 OHlO-Class Replacement SSBN 
(OR) submarines, two fewer than the previous OHIO class. This avoids the ship construction 
costs associated with two OHIO Replacement submarines and also eliminates the mid-life 
refueling, which will reduce the time each ship must spend in a shipyard and the cost of 
overhauls. An over 40-year service life without refueling cannot be supported using 
conventional reactor core technology in OHIO Replacement. 

Subcommittee. What is the likelihood that the technology you are pursuing will deliver a 
life of the ship core? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors has already built and successfully tested in a prototype 
fuel cell the materials required to achieve the life-of-ship core as part of previous research, 
design and manufacturing efforts. The knowledge gained from these tests identified the further 
steps needed to be ready for its use on a production scale of manufacturing. Naval Reactors is 
confident in the feasibility of the life-of-ship core and will validate this through rigorous testing 
and manufacturing demonstrations over the next several years. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 10 
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LINKAGE OF THE PROTOTYPE REFUELING WITH THE OHIO-REPLACEMENT 

Subcommittee. The refueling of the nuclear prototype, which is used as a training 
platform for the Navy’s nuclear operators, has been directly linked to the R&D efforts for the 
OHIO-Replacement. 

Can please you explain how these two programs are linked? 

Admiral Donald. The S8G Land Based Prototype is used for reactor and propulsion plant 
research, development and testing, as well as for training of operators of nuclear powered ships. 
Prototype cores have been primarily focused on proving out new reactor technologies that have 
improved the stealth, lifetime, and performance of nuclear powered warships while 
simultaneously supporting the training of nuclear plant operators. 

To maximize the benefits of the Land Ba.sed Prototype, when it is refueled in 2018, it will have a 
core that will use many of the same materials required in the OHIO Replacement life-of-ship 
core. As a result, the project will validate solutions to many of the technical challenges posed by 
a life-of-ship core. The primary challenge to successful achievement is manufacturing a reactor 
with the alternate core materials on a production scale. These materials have been made and 
tested in a prototype fuel cell that was developed for previous research and design efforts, but we 
do not yet have experience in scaling that manufacturing to the levels required for a full OHIO 
Replacement core. The experience gained from the core development work for the Land Based 
Prototype Refueling project will provide Naval Reactors with the knowledge to validate that the 
alternate materials required for a 40+ year life-of-ship core can be manufactured on a production 
scale. Over $220M of the funds required to support the Land Based Prototype refueling effort 
have dual use in retiring risk for the OHIO Replacement reactor design. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2. 201 1 / Question 1 1 
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R&D NOT IDENTIFIED WITH A SHIP PLATFORM 

Subcommittee. Admiral, what other advanced reactor plant design concepts are funded 
in this budget request, other than the OHIO-replacement or next generation carrier? Are there 
any reactor or propulsion plant designs, such as supercritical carbon dioxide propulsion, being 
developed which are not specifically associated with a platform in the Navy’s shipbuilding plan? 

What is the requirement to perform this sort of work? How much is being spent developing 
reactor designs not associated with a Navy platform? 

What is the value of spending any resources on these designs when the OHIO-replacement 
requires such a heavy level of effort? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors has always worked to advance nuclear propulsion 
technology in terms of capability, safety, effectiveness, and affordability. This work over the last 
60-plus years has resulted in a nuclear fleet unmatched in the world today. 

In total, research and development that is not directly tied to a fleet need or a new project 
accounts for less than 0,5% of the current program budget. These research and development 
programs are not plant design efforts but include work on design methods, safety improvements, 
computational techniques, component repair and inspection techniques, materials processing and 
component fabrication, experiments, technology readiness and impact studies, and other efforts 
necessary for the long-term success of the Naval Reactors program. 

Over the last 40 years, this low level of investment has provided the following improvements; 

Targeting improvements to unique Naval Reactors technologies in areas that limit current shin 
performance : The alternate, low-corrosion fuel cladding being adopted for OHIO Replacement 
is one example. Another example is the fuel element teclmology being used in the VIRGINIA 
Forward Fit reactor and OHIO-class Replacement to reduce manufacturing costs. Both alternate 
cladding and the fuel element technology were pursued through the 1970’s and early 1980’s to a 
useful conclusion. The technologies were then “put on the shelf,” so Naval Reactors could focus 
resources on the SEAWOI.F Class and subsequent VIRGINIA and FORD Class reactor plant 
designs. These efforts are now being harvested and brought into current projects because the 
Navy has identified a need to pursue longer-life reactor cores to improve operational availability. 

Adapting current technologies outside the NR program to naval nuclear requirements: 

Examples include adopting modern power-electronics in electric plants, development of 
microprocessor-based instrumentation and controls, and developing ways to apply modem 
computational methods to reduce equipment and design co.sts. 

Conducting exploratory work on alternate technologies to determine whether they provide 
worthwhile benefits to a warship : Examples include past work on direct heat-to-electricity 
energy conversion, research into supercritical carbon dioxide power conversion systems, and 
recent work on an alternative fuel element concept. 
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Designing procedures and mitigation strategies to prevent material degradation: Development of 
these techniques resulted from a concerted approach initiated in the early 1990’s. This effort 
encompassed multi-discipline developments including state of the art testing techniques, 
improved materials processing, advanced material microcharacterization techniques, residual 
stress measurement techniques, non-destructive inspection techniques, and analytical modeling. 
This work has been instrumental in establishing fleet inspection and maintenance strategies that 
minimize cost and risk and will be used in design of the OHIO Replacement. 

Advances in welding development: Efforts have addressed both short term emergent temporary 
repair of fleet components and longer term repair methods to last the life of the ship. 

Developing component fabrication using new and innovative proce ss ing techniques: New 
techniques are currently being pursued to reduce costs and delivery schedule for valves, heat 
exchangers (e.g. hot isostatic press processing, explosion bonding, reduced distortion annealing) 
and other essential plant components. 

Improvements in shield designs: Improved radiation shielding design methods allow for lighter 
and less costly shield designs. For example, relative to original designs, recently re-designed 
shielding saves more than $3M per ship for VIRGfNIA Class and $7M for FORD Class ships. 
The FORD Class shielding for CVN 79 is also expected to be about 70 tons lighter than that of 
CVN 78. 

Improved structural materials, materials surface treatments, coolant purification concepts, and 
coolant chemistry treatments : This work has reduced reactor plant after-shutdown radiation 
levels. The result is that, for newer ship classes, the cost and personnel radiation exposure 
associated with reactor plant maintenance have been significantly reduced. 

Further, work in advanced concepts for nuclear technology keeps us abreast of worldwide 
developments, challenges our technical assumptions, and provides intellectual stimulation 
leading to new ideas. In addition, our relatively small investment in this area has attracted 
talented scientists and engineers into our business. Some of these individuals now hold senior 
positions at our prime contractors, 

Today, our work in advanced concepts is limited to a small-scale laboratory test to evaluate 
potential system control methods for supercritical carbon dioxide systems. The test is being 
finished to obtain value from investments already made in the test equipment, and the data would 
be essential if Naval Reactors revisits this area in the future; the work will be completed in 
August 2012. The test data will also benefit ongoing industry efforts to adapt supercritical 
carbon dioxide systems to increase the efficiency of nuclear, solar, geothermal, and waste heat 
recovery systems. 

There is also a small effort, using fewer than 10 people, in FYl 1 to study the potential benefits of 
an alternative type of fuel element that may reduce the cost of using nuclear power in ships in the 
future. 

All other R&D supports new or existing ships. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 12 
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STRA'I EGIC PLANNING FOR R&D 


Subcommittee. Can you explain to the Committee your strategic planning for conducting 
research and technology development? How do you choose which technologies to develop and 
which concepts to pursue? For instance, do you only develop technologies that can be delivered 
over a certain lime period, or do you leverage more basic investments to push technology 
envelopes? 

Admiral Donald. Our research and development expertise and capability have long been 
the key to providing our Nation with safe and reliable nuclear propulsion. Maintaining our 
technical acumen requires that we preserve knowledge and skills in unique naval nuclear 
technical disciplines. Naval Reactors (NR) selects research and technology projects based on 
both near-term and long-term needs driven by operational needs of the Navy. The majority of 
ongoing development efforts are driven by specific needs for fleet operation or new plant designs 
over the Program’s 60 year history. A small level of effort (<0.5%) is reserved for more 
fundamental technology investigations needed to push reactor plant design envelopes and best 
position naval nuclear propulsion plants to meet capability needs. 

Research and development needed for the fleet or new design projects are tied to project 
schedules with clear deadlines. Examples of such projects include testing and analysis method 
developments that demonstrated satisfactory core cooling capability in the FORD Class reactor 
plant. The tests established reactor power limits for certain backup operating modes needed for 
warship operations. 

Long-term, ongoing research and development projects are .selected to address Program needs 
and pursued where there is an ability to achieve the desired results. Examples include: 

Targeting improvements to unique Naval Reactors technolotties in areas that limit current ship 
performance : The alternate, low-corrosion fuel cladding being adopted for OHIO Replacement 
is one example. Another example is the fuel element technology being used in the VIRGINIA 
Forward Fit reactor and OHIO Replacement to reduce manufacturing costs. Both alternate 
cladding and the fuel element technology were pursued through the 1970’s and early 1980’s to a 
useful conclusion. The technologies were then “put on the shelf,” so Naval Reactors could focus 
resources on the SEAWOLF Class and subsequent VIRGINIA and FORD Class reactor plant 
designs. These efforts are now being harvested and brought into current projects because the 
Navy has identified a need to pursue longer-lived reactor cores to improve operational 
availability. 

Adapting current technologies outside the NR program to naval nuclear requirements: 

Examples include adopting modern power-electronics in electric plants, developing 
microprocessor-based instrumentation and controls, and developing ways to apply modem 
computational methods to reduce equipment and design costs. 

Conducting exploratory work on alternate technologies to determine whether they provide 
worthwhile benefits to a warship : Examples include past work on direct heat-to-electricity 
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energy conversion, research into supercritical carbon dioxide power conversion systems, and 
recent work on an alternative fuel element concept. 

Designing procedures and mitigation strategies to prevent material dettradation: Development of 
these techniques resulted from a concerted approach initiated in the early 1990’s. This effort 
encompassed multi-discipline developments including slate of the art testing techniques, 
improved materials processing, advanced material microcharacterization techniques, residual 
stress measurement techniques, non-destructive inspection techniques, and analytical modeling. 
This work has been instrumental in establishing fleet inspection and maintenance strategies that 
minimize cost and risk and will be used in design of the OHIO Replacement. 

Advances in welding development: Efforts have addressed both short term emergent temporary 
repair of fleet components and longer term repair methods to last the life of the ship. 

Developing component fabrication using new and innovative processing techniques: New 
techniques (e.g. hot isostatic pressure processing, explosion bonding, reduced distortion 
annealing) are currently being pursued to reduce costs and delivery schedule for valves, heat 
exchangers, and other essential plant components. 

Improvements in shield designs: Improved radiation shielding design methods allow for lighter 
and less costly shield designs. For example, relative to original designs, recently re-designed 
shielding saves more than $3M per ship for VIRGINIA Class and $7M for FORD Class ships. 
The FORD Class shielding for CVN 79 is also expected to be about 70 tons lighter than that of 
CVN 78. 

Improved structural materials, materials surface treatments, coolant purification concepts, and 
coolant chemistry treatments : This work has reduced reactor plant after-shutdown radiation 
levels. The result is that, for newer ship classes, the cost and personnel radiation exposure 
associated with reactor plant maintenance have been significantly reduced. 

At present, due to a large number of near term projects requiring effort, Naval Reactors research 
and development resources are committed to solving specific, near-term fleet support issues or 
new projects. Technology development resources not tied to a specific fleet support or new 
design application have essentially been eliminated as technologies have matured and resource 
demands for other Program obligations have grown, including spent fuel management and 
maintenance of an aging infrastructure. The reduction in technology development resources and 
transfer to new project efforts has been managed in a way that has preserved essential reactor 
plant technical capabilities, but capacity has been reduced. The new design project work is vital 
to sustaining essential technical skills into the future. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 1 3 
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FACILITIES RECAPITALIZATION PLANNING 


Subcommittee. In its fiscal year 201 1 report, this Committee directed Naval Reactors to 
prepare a report on your infrastructure recapitalization plan. What is the progress of this report? 
When can we expect to receive it? If this report will not be available in time for consideration of 
your fiscal year 2012 budget request, can you discuss your recapitalization plan to sustain the 
Naval Reactors infrastructure? 

Admiral Donald. The substantial uncertainty of available FYl 1 funding has had 
significant adverse impact on Naval Reactors’ (NR) ability to complete an executable update of 
the FYl 1 plan. The Program anticipates that a significant portion of the facilities recapitalization 
planned for FYl 1 will have to be deferred to FY12, due to current availability of FY 11 funding. 
Naval Reactors considers that an interactive briefing, on how it plans to execute 
facility/infrastructure recapitalization and the challenges it faces in doing so, would better meet 
the Committee’s needs in understanding both the overall approach to recapitalization, the 
assumptions made in development of the FYl 2 budget request, and the outlook given the cuts 
which occurred in FYIO and those indicated in the proposed FYl 1 funding bills. 

In general, our recapitalization plan is targeted to restore needed facilities to provide the capacity 
and capabilities needed to meet the mission. For many years, the Program has prepared formal 
documentation as part of its normal internal project management process for each planned 
project consistent with this overall recapitalization plan. Specifically, each project has a written 
description, a summary of the performance gap addressed by the project, a summary of project 
functional requirements, a funding profile and schedule, and critical decision milestones. 

Projects are prioritized and the prioritization is re-assessed as a part of each semi-annual work 
plan review. 

Subcommittee. What are the primary drivers for recapitalization? 

Admiral Donald. The primary drivers for recapitalization of our facilities are; 

Nuclear Safety ; Much of the infrastructure and recapitalization work at Kesselring Site in New 
York and the Naval Reactors Facility in Idaho, are required to meet nuclear safety standards. 

For example, well capacity is driven, in part, by providing cooling water during a design basis 
accident, and site air systems support operation of safety systems associated with the plants. All 
systems including back-ups need to be maintained and available. 

Compliance with federal, state, and local rettulatorv requirements ; Our infrastructure and 
systems must stay in compliance with the regulatory requirements of federal, state, and local 
governments. Requirements to perform work such as a new well at the Kesselring Site in New 
York were in response to the State changing regulations on the use of shallow wells for drinking 
water. The requirement for a new sewage lagoon for the Naval Reactors Facility was in response 
to changing Idaho State Regulations. 
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Aae and condition of the facilities and infrastructure : More than 50 percent of NR facilities are 
over 50 years old. Aging infrastructure can and will impact the execution of the Program’s 
mission. Many of the buildings, utilities, and general site support systems are gradually reaching 
the end of their service life creating a bow wave of requirements. Starting in 2006, efforts were 
initiated to stabilize declining facility conditions through increased maintenance and initiation of 
replacement of the deficient systems. Accordingly, NR has prioritized facility investment across 
ail sites and shifted operating resources to infrastructure recapitalization and planning with the 
goal of sustaining the capabilities of the current mission while providing safe, productive spaces 
for the Program’s workforce. If these projects are not accomplished, there is an increased risk 
that program facility constraints could become an impediment to the efficient accomplishment of 
the program’s mission. At a minimum, without recapitalization the costs to maintain the aging 
facilities will continue to consume a larger percentage of NR Program funding. 

Recruitina and retention of a qualified workforce : In order to recruit and retain a highly 
specialized incoming and future workforce, our facilities must be upgraded and not excessively 
lag appropriate standards for this technically complex and challenging work. 

Subcommittee. Are new capabilities needed? 

Admiral Donald. The majority of Naval Reactors’ investments in facilities and related 
infrastructure will sustain the Program’s baseline work. Many of the Program’s legacy facilities 
and infrastructure are in need of recapitalization, thus the new facilities being constructed are 
mostly replacements for existing facilities or infrastructure. As these new facilities come online, 
inherent improvements associated with modem infrastructure such as increased energy 
efficiency, decreased maintenance burden, and compliance with modem constmetion standards, 
will be realized. 

However, the Program will require facilities and infrastmeture with new capabilities to continue 
support of the mission of handling spent fuel. One such example is the Expended Core Facility 
(ECF) M-290 Receiving/Discharge Station Project. 

This project is planned to provide the capability to unload spent nuclear fuel from M-290 
shipping containers into temporary storage overpacks until the fuel can be processed by the 
Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project in FY 2020. The ECF M-290 Receiving/Discharge 
Station Project includes the following: 1) a new facility for transferring ENTERPRISE spent 
nuclear fuel from M-290 shipping containers to storage ovcrpacks and reconfigures M-290 
shipping containers with internals needed for NIMTI Z class spent nuclear fuel, and 2) an 
overpack storage expansion building to store the canisters in concrete overpacks, and 3) related 
facilities and associated infrastructure such as additional rail siding for the longer M-290 
shipping container railcars. The ECF M-290 Receiving/Discharge Station Project will also 
support the future shipment of loaded spent fuel canisters from NRF to temporary or permanent 
off-site disposal. 

The existing facilities in Idaho do not have the capability to handle the larger, heavier M-290 
shipping container and its associated railcar, thereby necessitating the need for this new facility. 
The newly developed M-290 shipping container system will allow direct loading of carrier spent 
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nuclear fuel without temporary storage and disassembly work at the shipyard as currently 
required. The M-290 direct loading method improves the efficiency of shipyard operations, 
supports future aggressive refueling and defueling (ship inactivation) schedules, and mitigates 
potential security risks associated with holding spent nuclear fuel at the shipyard for long period 
of time. 


Subcommittee. Will recapitalization result in a growth in the steady state budget and 
staffing levels for Naval Reactors? 

Admiral Donald, Personnel resources required to execute facility recapitalization 
activities do not contribute to an increase in staffing levels for the Naval Reactors Program 
because the majority of the recapitalization efforts are subcontracted. Funding to support overall 
recapitalization efforts is included in the Naval Reactors baseline budget. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 14 
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NAVAL REACTORS FACILITY, IDAHO SPENT FUEL INFRASTRUCTURE 

Subcommittee, Admiral Donald, you are requesting $53.8 million for the Spent Fuel 
Handling Infrastructure Recapitalization to replace the Expended Core Facility at the Naval 
Reactors Facility located at the Idaho National Laboratory. You previously reported the total 
cost to construct a new facility in Idaho will be $2.1 billion, with a requirement to complete the 
new facility by 2020. Please explain why this recapitalization is needed, as well as your cost and 
schedule drivers. 

Admiral Donald, The Total Project Cost for the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization 
Project is estimated to be $ 1 ,249M (not $2.1 B), and will recapitalize the over 50-year-old 
Expended Core Facility (ECF) as the location for naval spent nuclear fuel receipt, packaging, and 
secure temporary dry storage. Naval Reactors' ability to continue work in Idaho is dependent 
upon a viable, efficient fuel-handling infrastructure. Although the ECF continues to be 
maintained and operated in a safe and environmentally responsible manner, further deterioration 
of the infrastructure could profoundly impact the Naval Reactors mission. Uninterrupted receipt 
of naval spent nuclear fuel is vital to the timely, constant throughput of ship refueling and return 
of these warships to full operational status. If an interruption in ECF operations were to extend 
over long periods, the ability to sustain fleet operations would be negatively impacted since there 
would be no capacity available to receive Naval spent fuel, tying up shipping containers and 
halting defueling operations. Completion of the recapitalization of the spent nuclear fuel 
infrastructure is needed by 2020 to support the Navy’s tight refueling and defueling schedule for 
nuclear-powered aircraft carriers. A delay to delivery of this new facility could result in costly 
and time-consuming workarounds (e.g. procurement of additional spent fuel shipping containers 
and associated equipment) or delays to the defuelings of nuclear powered warships. 

This estimate of the Total Project Cost is based on scoping studies conducted for a range of 
alternatives that could provide the required capabilities. Actual costs to design and fabricate 
similar equipment used at the ECF were considered in forming the basis of the approximate 
$400M equipment cost estimate. The cost estimate includes approximately $650M for the 
construction of new facilities as well as potential cost saving measures, such as modification of 
existing facilities tor continued use with new facilities. Also included is approximately $200M 
of Other Project Costs that include items such as conceptual design, National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) work, analysis, safety oversight, development of procedures and manuals, 
training, general facility engineering startup support, technical support. Decontamination and 
Decommissioning (D&D), etc. This Total Project Cost estimate has been reviewed by industry 
experts with experience in delivering large, complex construction project associated with nuclear 
material handling. 

Included within the scope of the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project: 

• Evaluation and selection of technology and processes for spent nuclear fuel handling, 

• Design and delivery of a facility and facility sy.stems in which the spent nuclear fuel 
handling will be performed. 
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• Design and delivery of infrastructure specifically needed to support spent nuclear fuel 
handling operations (power distribution substations, rail service to new facilities, etc.)- 

• Design and delivery of equipment needed for handling spent nuclear fuel. 

• Design and delivery of equipment needed for packaging and disposal of waste generated 
during spent nuclear fuel handling operations. 

• Ability to perform initial cureory external visual examinations. 

• Test, operating, and preventive maintenance procedures, and drawings for the spent fuel 
handling process systems, equipment, facilities, and facility systems. 

• Personnel training and development of training programs for the facilities, facility 
systems, and spent nuclear fuel handling equipment. 

• Project management. 

• Support services needed for the project. 

• Management for subcontracts supporting the design and construction of the facilities, 
facility systems, and spent nuclear fuel handling equipment needed for this project. 

• Reports and submittals, including those submittals required for Critical Decisions. 

• NRPA analyses and actions. 

• D&D analyses, reports, and strategy. 

Based on the 2020 completion of the project, an overall timeline of project phases, key 
milestones and critical decision points, a funding profile was developed to support development 
of the rough order-of-magnitude cost estimate. The project funding and milestone schedule, 
presented below, provides the schedule basis for the rough order-of-magnitude estimate and 
associated resource profile. Full funding in the early years of the project remains critically 
necessary to ensure that the facility and equipment are sufilciently defined such that requests for 
FY 2013 Project Engineering and Design funds and FY 2015 Construction funds are fully 
justified and support the overall project schedule. 
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A breakdown of the costs for labor and materials and subcontracts is provided below. 


Labor 

FV 

(SM, Then-Year) 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 

Total 

Fund 

Type 

Operating 

60 

28 1 

35 1 

52 

45 

9.8 

93 

94 

15 1 

.32 3 

28 5 

183 3 

Project 
Engineering 
and Design 

00 

0 0 

00 

33 7 

34 8 

34.8 

00 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

103 3 

Construction 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

1 3 

21 2 

176 

174 

0 0 

00 

57.5 

Total 

60 

28 1 

35 1 

389 

39 3 

45 9 

305 

270 

32 5 

,52 3 

28 5 

344 1 


.Materials and 

Subcontracts 

FV 

($M, Then-Year) 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 

Total 

Fund 

Type 

Operating 

1 0 

125 

187 

36 

50 

50 

57 

102 

82 

199 

122 

102 0 

Project 
Engineering 
and Design 

0 0 

00 

00 

18 1 

19 1 

20 9 

00 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

58 1 

Construction 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

91 4 

191 2 

225 5 

231.9 

5 0 

00 

745 0 

1 Total ^ 

; * 0 

125 

187 

21 7 

24 i 

1173 

196 9 

235 7 

240 1 

24 9 

122 

905 1 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 15 
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NAVAL REACTORS FACILITY, IDAHO SPENT FUEL INFRASTRUCTURE - COSTS 

Subcommittee. The $53.8 million in FY 2012, added to the $7 million spent in FY 2010 
and the amount that will be spent this year, is a significant amount of funding for the activities 
outlined in your budget request to support this project: conceptual design, NEPA studies, and 
project management. 

Are there other related activities that you are funding here? For instance, are you actually 
designing equipment typically funded as a part of the line item cost of the facility? 

Admiral Donald. The Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization (SFHP) Project funding in 
FY 2010, FY 201 1, and FY 2012 supports the conceptual design for the major infrastructure 
recapitalization and spent fuel handling equipment. These conceptual designs are necessary to 
support Critical Decision 1 and will ensure that the project is sufficiently defined prior to the 
start of construction design in FY 2013. 

The FY 2012 Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project funds are required to complete the 
project definition phase. The work planned for FY 2012 is in accordance with the project Work 
Breakdown Structure (WBS). 

Subcommittee. What other project documentation can you provide that will give us a 
greater understanding of the work that you wish to perform prior to completing your EIS and 
requesting capital line item funding for this project? 

Admiral Donald. Attached is the Notice of Intent to prepare an Environmental Impact 
Statement (EIS) for the Recapitalization of Naval Spent Nuclear Fuel Handling and Examination 
Facilities at the Idaho National Laboratory. This EIS will be completed in 2013. In addition, 
attached is the Critical Decision-0 package submitted to the Department of Energy. Both 
documents provide greater insight into the critical need for the facility. 

The major work elements that will be active in FY 2012 to complete the project definition phase 
are summarized below: 

• WBS 1 - Project Administration 

o WBS 1.1 Project Management ($3. 6M) 

■ Develop and is.sue Preliminary Project Execution Plan 

• Develop the Performance Ba.seline 

• Develop the SFHP Integrated Master Schedule 

• Develop and issue the Acquisition Strategy 

■ Prepare and conduct independent cost estimates 

• Prepare and conduct independent reviews 

■ Develop and issue monthly and quarterly required reports and conduct 
quarterly Program Reviews 

o WBS 1.2 Support Services ($1.4M) 

• Recruit, hire, and train project personnel 
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■ Develop and manage the SFHP training program 
o WBS 1.3 Critical Decision Packages ($1.0M) 

• Develop and issue the Critical Decision 1 package 

• Begin development of the Critical Decision 2 package 

• WBS 2 - Site. Technology, and Process Selection: Completed FYIO 

• WBS 3 - Spent Fuel Processing Systems 

o WBS 3.1 Container Receipt and Unloading System ($6.1M) 

• Update the Container Receipt and Unloading System Reactor Servicing 
System Requirements as equipment concepts develop 

• Update the Container Receipt and Unloading System Reactor Servicing 
Safety Assessment as equipment concepts develop 

■ Develop and issue Functional Requirements and Objectives documents for 
major Container Receipt and Unloading System equipment 

• Continue conceptual designs for major Container Receipt and Unloading 
System equipment, including: 

• M-140 Fuel Discharge Stand 

• M-140 Unloading Stand 

• M-140 Shielded Transfer Container Load Test Stand 

• M-140 Unloading Interface Adapter Plate 

• M-290 Fuel Discharge Stand 

• M-290 Shielded fransfer Container 

• M-290 Core Independent Unloading Equipment 

• M-290 Core Dependent Unloading Equipment 
o WBS 3.2 Fuel Module Storage System ($4M) 

• Update the Fuel Module Storage System Reactor Servicing System 
Requirements Document as equipment concepts develop 

• Update the Fuel Module Storage System Reactor Servicing Safety 
Assessment as equipment concepts develop 

• Develop and issue Functional Requirements and Objectives Documents 
for major Fuel Module Storage System equipment 

• Continue conceptual designs for major Fuel Module Storage System 
equipment, including; 

• M-140 Unprocessed Fuel Storage Rack 

• M-140 Processed Fuel Storage Rack 

• M-140 Unprocessed Fuel Module Grapples 

• M-140 Processed Fuel Module Grapples 

• M-290 Unprocessed Fuel Storage Rack 

• M-290 Processed Fuel Storage Rack 

• M-290 Unprocessed Fuel Module Grapples 

• M-290 Processed Fuel Module Grapples 
o WBS 3.3 Resizing and Poisoning System ($4.4M) 

■ Update the Resizing and Poisoning System Reactor Servicing System 
Requirements Document as equipment concepts develop 
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■ Update the Resizing and Poisoning System preliminary Reactor Servicing 
Safety Assessment as equipment concepts develop 

■ Continue conceptual designs for major Resizing and Poisoning System 
equipment, including; 

• M-1 40 Processing Station 

• M-290 Processing Station 

• Waste Resizing Station 

o WBS 3.4 Basket and Spent Fuel Canister Operations System ($4.8M) 

• Update the Basket and Spent Fuel Canister System Reactor Servicing 
System Requirements Document as equipment concepts develop 

■ Update the Basket and Spent Fuel Canister System preliminary Reactor 
Servicing Safety Assessment as equipment concepts develop 

■ Develop and issue Functional Requirements and Objectives Documents 
for remaining major Basket and Spent Fuel Canister System equipment 

• Continue conceptual designs for major Basket and Spent Fuel Canister 
System equipment, including; 

• Spent Fuel Canister Port Equipment 

• Lift Cap and fool Column Assemblies 

• Loaded Basket Grapples 

• Basket Withdrawal Station and Transition Shielding 

o WBS 3.5 Waste System ($3.9M) 

■ Update the Waste Handling System Reactor Servicing System 
Requirements Document as equipment concepts develop 

• Update the Waste Handling System preliminary Reactor Servicing Safety 
Assessment as equipment concepts develop 

• Develop and issue Functional Requirements and Objectives Documents 
for major Waste Handling System equipment 

• Continue conceptual designs for major Waste Handling System equipment 

• Waste Cask 

• Waste Cask Control Console 

• Waste Cask Unloading Stand 

• Waste Cask Trailer 

• Waste Cask Loading Adapters 

• Water Pool Equipment Decontamination Station 
• WBS 4 - Facility and Site Systems 

o WBS 4.0 Facility and Site Systems ($0.21V!) 

• Manage the contract for the Engineering, Procurement, and Construction 
Management subcontractor 

■ Update Quality Assurance Program documentation for the project 

■ Update Safeguards and Security Plan for the project 

• Update high performance and sustainable building design document for 
the project 

o WBS 4.1 Facility ($11. 4M) 

• Develop and issue Technical and Functional Requirements for design of 
the facility 
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■ Provide oversight and detailed reviews of the EPCM facility design efforts 
for delivery of a conceptual design report 

• Update the Safety Design Strategy for the project 

• Develop and issue the Conceptual Safety Design Report 

• Develop preliminary Safety Design Report 

• Provide modeling and simulation analysis to support key decisions. 

o WBS 4.2 Facility Systems ($6.0M) 

■ Develop and issue Technical and Functional Requirements for design of 
the facility systems 

• Provide oversight and detailed reviews of the EPCM facility systems 
design efforts for delivery of a conceptual design report 

o WBS 4,3 Site Systems ($0.7M) 

■ Develop and issue Technical and Functional Requirements for design of 
the facility tie ins to site systems 

■ Provide oversight and detailed reviews of the EPCM facility site systems 
design efforts for delivery of a conceptual design report 

• WBS 5 - Start-Up 

o WBS 5.3 Commissioning Plan ($0.2M) 

• Begin development of and integrate work with the EPCM for a 
Commissioning Plan 

• WBS 6 - Safety and Environment 

o WBS 6.1 National Environmental Policy Act {$2.9M) 

■ Develop, publish, conduct public meetings, and incorporate comments 
into the Draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 

o WBS 6.2 Safety Reports ($2.0) 

■ Develop and issue the initial assessment of Safety and Health 
Requirements for the project 

• Develop and issue the preliminary Security Vulnerability Assessment 
Report for the project 

• Develop and issue the preliminary Radiological Sabotage Analysis for the 
project 

• Develop final Reactor Servicing Safety Assessment 

• WBS 7 - Decontamination and Demolition (D&D) 

o WBS 7. 1 D&D Documentation ($0. 1 M) 

• Develop and issue a Decontamination and Demolition Plan for any D&D 
work necessary for construction of the new SFHP facility 

o WBS 7.2 One-for-One Replacement Documentation ($0.1 M) 

• Develop and issue a One-for-One Replacement Report 

• WBS 8 - Examinations and Testing ($1 M) 

• Finalize the Draft Mission Need Statement for the Examination 
Recapitalization Project (needed for integration with SFHP) 

• Finalize the timing of the Examination Recapitalization Project 

• Finalize the Business Case Analysis for the Examination Recapitalization 
Project 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 16 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR COMPLETION IN 2020 

Subcommittee. Admiral, your request states you wish to complete the new facility by 
2020. You further explain that if the Spent Fuel Recapitalization project is not complete by 
2020, it will require the procurement of additional M-290 shipping containers. 

Is the cost of additional M-290 containers borne by Naval Reactors? 

Admiral Donald. If required to be procured. Naval Reactors would bear the cost of the 
nine additional shipping containers, each costing $22M including all required hardware and 
supporting equipment, that would be required for each NIMITZ Class refueling. This funding 
would be provided to Naval Reactors by the Navy (OPN). 

Subcommittee. If not, what then would be the effects on the Naval Reactors budget and 
programmatic implications for Naval Reactors of not completing the facility in 2020? 

Admiral Donald. The current Expended Core Facility (ECF) in Idaho does not have the 
capability to unload spent nuclear fuel from M-290 shipping containers. The M-290 is a newly 
designed shipping container that is large enough to hold the aircraft carrier spent nuclear fuel 
without the fuel undergoing expensive and time consuming processing at the shipyard. The M- 
290 containers carrying aircraft carrier spent nuclear fuel will be .shipped from the shipyard to 
the Naval Reactors Facility (NRF) on the Idaho National Laboratory. Once at NRF, the shipping 
containers will be unloaded and the spent nuclear fuel will be transferred, prepared, and 
packaged for disposal. These same shipping containers will then be sent back to the shipyard to 
support the next aircraft carrier refueling / defuel ing. Therefore, if we do not start unloading by 
2020, we would either have to delay the next NIMITZ Class refueling or procure additional M- 
290s (using Navy OPN funding). 

Subcommittee. If yes, how many additional containers would be required, and at what 
cost? Is there a limit as to how many M-290 containers can be stored at Naval Reactors Facility 
in Idaho with the current infrastructure and agreement with the state? 

Admiral Donald. Based on current estimates, the initial processing and turnaround rate 
of M-290s at NRF will be four per year. This includes transfer of the container from the railcar, 
container preparations, fuel transfer from the container, installation of NIMITZ Class specific 
internal components, container closure and leak tests, and return of the container to the railcar. 
Therefore, for every year of project delay, four additional M-290s, at a cost of up to $88M, 
would be required. Missing the 2020 deadline by more than a year will require the Program to 
procure up to an entire NIMITZ class .ship’s set of M-290 shipping containers. This cost of 
approximately $200M would be funded by the Navy. If funding for additional shipping 
containers cannot be secured, aircraft refuelings and defuelings will be delayed, reducing the 
availability of these national assets. 

The Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project scope includes the infrastructure to support the 
in-plan M-290s based on completion by 2020. Each additional M-290 would require further 
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infrastructure development. This would include rail car storage space, rail spurs for the 
additional rail cars and security measures to ensure the fuel is properly safeguarded. 

Subcommittee. If the containers must stay there longer than 2035, would that have any 
impact on the agreement with the state of Idaho? 

Admiral Donald. As required by the Idaho Agreement, spent fuel arriving in Idaho 
before January 1, 2026 must be unloaded, processed, prepared for dry storage, and shipped out of 
Idaho by January 1 , 2035. Additionally, the total quantity of naval fuel in 2035 and beyond must 
not exceed nine metric tons of heavy metal. Delaying the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization 
Project will create a backlog of unprocessed fuel that will place the Program’s ability to meet the 
State of Idaho agreement in jeopardy. If these agreements are not met, the Program will not be 
allowed to continue to ship fuel to Idaho causing significant disruption to the shipyard reactor 
servicing and fleet operations and will incur a fine of $60,000 each day past the 2035 deadline. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 1 7 
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EXAMINATION OF SPENT NUCLEAR FUEL 

Subcommittee. The Enviromnental Impact Statement currently underway for the Spent 
Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project includes a related facility, the Examination 
Recapitalization Project. However, there is no mention of this related project in the Naval 
Reactors justification. 

Is this second facility included in the $2 billion project you are requesting? 

Admiral Donald. No. The Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project’s budget 
estimate is $1,249M (then-year dollars) and does not include funding for the Examination 
Recapitalization Project because the Mission Need Statement (CD-0) has not been completed. 
The Environmental Impact Statement will consider both the Spent Fuel Handling and the 
Examination Recapitalization Projects. The best way to assess adequately the combined impacts 
of these similar actions is to include them in a single impact statement. 

Subcommittee. If it is additional, how much is it likely to be? What further alternatives 
are you considering besides a new Examination Recapitalization Project at INL? When will you 
make a decision? 

Admiral Donald. The Program is evaluating a wide array of options to determine the 
most cost effective way to continue this core Program mission while maintaining Naval Nuclear 
Propulsion Program’s (NNPP) high standards for protecting the environment. In addition to the 
no action alternative, NNPP is evaluating locating the Examination Recapitalization Project at 
the Naval Reactors Facility (NRF), the Advanced Test Reactor (ATR) Complex, or at the 
Materials and Fuels Complex (MFC) at the INL. The evaluation of the no action alternative will 
analyze overhaul of the current examination facilities. NNPP is working closely with the 
Department of Energy to ensure that existing Idaho National Laboratory facilities, infrastructure, 
and assets are thoroughly considered in this evaluation. The cost of the Examination 
Recapitalization Project is still being determined. An estimated cost range will be documented 
as part of Critical Decision-0. Critical Decision-0, which will determine mission need, is 
scheduled for November 2011. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 1 8 
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SPENT FUEL INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECT: PERFORMANCE AND CONTROLS 

Subcommittee. It has been a significant amount of time since NR undertook a major 
infrastructure recapitalization effort. Nearly all of NR’s projects in the past few years have been 
relatively small dollar value and therefore do not trigger project management oversight of the 
Department. Flowever, the Spent Fuel Infrastructure Recapitalization project is a $2.1 billion 
facility. 

How do you intend to show us there is a proper level of oversight being performed as this project 
goes forward? 

Admiral Donald. The cost estimate for the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project 
is$l,249M. 

Naval Reactors has extensive project management experience, fhe Program routinely manages 
significant projects, such as the design and construction of the VIRGINIA Class submarine and 
the FORD Class aircraft carrier reactor plants. Naval Reactors also routinely manages large ship 
projects, including nuclear powered aircraft carrier and submarine refueling overhauls. These 
efforts include the planning and scheduling of the refueling; design and development of 
specialized equipment; planning and technical approval of shipyard facilities and equipment; 
transportation and handling of spent fuel and reviewing and approving detailed procedures for 
conduct of refueling operations. Additionally, Naval Reactors has managed the development, 
operation, and maintenance of over 25 classes of nuclear powered submarines and three classes 
of nuclear powered aircraft carriers; as well as the design, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of eight land-based prototypes. The Naval Reactors professionals that are assigned 
to the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project have many years of Naval Reactors project 
management and oversight experience. 

The Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project is progressing down two major development 
paths: the design and procurement of the spent fuel handling equipment and the design and 
eonstruction of the major infrastructure recapitalization. Over 30% of the Spent Fuel Handling 
Recapitalization Project budget (approximately $400M) involves the design and procurement of 
spent fuel handling equipment. Naval Reactors has significant experience in the design, 
fabrication, procurement, operation, and maintenance of spent fuel handling equipment, having 
refueled or defueled 423 reactor cores and transported 804 loaded spent fuel shipping containers. 
Naval Reactors has also packaged over 40 spent fuel canisters for dry storage. For the major 
infrastructure recapitalization. Naval Reactors has contracted with an experienced Engineering, 
Procurement, and Construction Management contractor and has leveraged experience through 
our prime contractor. Bechtel National Inc. 

Subcommittee. What steps are you taking to demonstrate your ability to execute large 
scale infrastructure recapitalization project on time and within budget? The latest execution 
reports from the Department of Energy shows a significant proportion of the funding requested 
for line item projects remains unspent, which could be an Indication of project delays. 
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Admiral Donald. As noted above. Naval Reactors has consistently demonstrated our 
ability to execute large scale projects effectively. From design and construction of the 
VIRGINIA Class submarine and FORD Class aircraft carrier reactor plants to scheduling and 
planning refueling and complex overhauls, the Program regularly accomplishes our mission on 
time and within budget. The diligent management and oversight practiced to execute those 
projects efficiently will translate to similar success in our large scale infrastructure projects. 

The Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project is being managed in accordance with DOE 
Order 41 3.3 (Program and Project Management for the Acquisition of Capital Assets) as 
implemented by Naval Reactors. The Program is also capitalizing on established Naval Reactors 
requirements and lessons learned from management of our Navy projects, including the use of 
formalized nuclear safety, refueling equipment, and refueling system design processes. These 
combined processes, along with the rigorous budgeting and accountability processes routinely 
employed by Naval Reactors, ensures that Naval Reactors is in a position to execute a project of 
this size. 

Naval Reactors’ execution of funds shows a percentage as unexpended. Execution of funds for 
line-item construction projects varies for several reasons. Uncertainty and delays in the 
availability of funding due to the Continuing Resolution, the Department’s new full funding for 
construction projects, the current stage of construction projects that span multiple years, the 
design maturity of current projects, and requirements to fund long lead material procurements 
have all contributed to low expenditures to date. However, even with these uncertainties and 
new policies, all Naval Reactors line item projects remain on schedule. 

Subcommittee. How many naval Reactors projects in the last ten years have been 
completed on time and within budget? 

Admiral Donald. Over the past ten years. Naval Reactors has requested and completed 
four major construction projects. All four projects were completed within their budgets. One 
project finished early, while two finished after their planned delivery but in time to meet the 
Programs’ needs. The final project was discontinued in conjunction with the termination of the 
direct energy conversion program, but the facility was put to good use as part of the Materials 
Research Technology Complex. There are seven additional projects which have been requested 
and will be completed in the coming years. Of those, all are on budget, and only one will be 
delivered late due to the contractor’s negative performance with respect to OSHA and 
contractual compliance. This project will be delivered next quarter, but still on budget. 

Additionally, Naval Reactors’ funding execution has exceeded the Department of Energy’s goal 
for General Plant Projects every year with the exception of 2002, when a large amount of 
emergent projects were initiated in response to the 9/1 1 terrorist attacks. 

The following line-item projects have been requested and beneficial use taken within the last ten 
years: 


The Major Office Replacement Building was completed within the project budget of 
$12.4M and beneficial use was reached in FY 2003, 
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• The Materials Development Facility Building was completed within the project budget of 
$17.7M and beneficial use was reached in FY 2009. 

• The Central Office Building 2 was completed within the project budget of $7M and 
beneficial use was reached in FY 2009. 

• The Cleanroom Technology Facility Project was discontinued in conjunction with the 
termination of the direct energy conversion program, but the facility was put to good use 
as part of the Materials Research Technology Complex. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 19 
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]>ROJECT MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 

Subcommittee, What are the project management controls you have in place for 
execution of your capital projects? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors (NR) requires a disciplined approach for ail 
construction projects, whether minor or major. Naval Reactors implements the critical decision 
acquisition process consistent with DOE Order 4 13.3. However, NR uses the critical decision 
process for construction projects greater than $5M, while DOE Order 4!3,3B is required only for 
projects greater than $50M. 

The Program’s processes and controls require mission need documents, scoping documents, and 
independent estimates and independent reviews using recognized industry best practices. More 
significant projects actively maintain robust risk analysis plans that assess risk probabilities and 
impacts along with risk mitigation and management strategies. Execution data related to cost 
and schedule are carefully monitored using earned value management reporting tools which, 
coupled with regular progress reports, enable early identification of areas of concern. Lessons 
learned are compiled and communicated throughout the NR facilities enterprise during all phases 
of the project rather than waiting for project closeout. 


Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 20 
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SAFETY OVERSIGHT OF NAVAL REACTORS 

Subcommittee. Do you interact with the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board for 
safety oversight in recapitalization or operations of your nuclear facilities? 

Admiral Donald. The Defense Nuclear Facility Safety Board (DNFSB) does not provide 
safety oversight of Naval Reactors. The Board was established by Congress in 1988 in response 
to health and safety concerns in the nuclear weapons complex; however the NNPP was 
specifically exempted from its oversight since the concerns which prompted the creation of the 
DNFSB were not observed in the activities of the NNPP. As a matter of professional courtesy, 
the Program keeps the Board informed of its major activities. See Attached Letter. 

Subcommittee. Can you please explain the regulations which apply to Naval Reactors? 

Admiral Donald. Executive Order 12344 set forth in Public Law 98-525 and 106-65 
assign Naval Reactors the responsibility for prescribing and enforcing standards and regulations 
for the control of radiation and radioactivity associated with naval nuclear propulsion activities 
as they affect the environment and the safety and health of workers, operators, and the general 
public. Naval Reactors also prescribes and enforces standards for non-radiological occupational 
safety and health consistent with the authority exercised by the Department of Energy (DOE) for 
all activities conducted pursuant to the authority provided by the Atomic Energy Act. Generally 
applicable Federal and state environmental regulations promulgated pursuant to the Clean Air 
Act, the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, and 
similar statutes apply to Naval Reactors activities in the same manner and extent as any other 
activity of the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) or DOE. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 21 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT OVERSIGHT 

Subcommittee. How does Naval Reactors work with the Department of Energy’s Office 
of Engineering and Construction Management (OECM) to ensure there is proper oversight and 
reporting of project performance for Naval Reactor projects? 

Admiral Donald, The Office of Engineering and Construction Management (OECM) 
does not participate in the oversight of Naval Reactors projects. However, Naval Reactors stays 
abreast of OECM project management guidance and incorporates those practices as appropriate. 

Subcommittee. Do you follow DOE 413.3 - the Department’s instruction for 
management of capital projects? If not, can you provide a copy of any formal project 
management instructions or controls you adhere to? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors has implemented DOE Order 413,3 via Naval Reactors 
Implementation Bulletin NRIB 413.3-109. The committee is welcome to a copy of this 
Implementation Bulletin. However, the Program is developing new implementation guidance for 
DOE’s recent revision to the in.struction, DOE Order 413. 3B. The Naval Reactors Program will 
continue the same rigorous project management and critical decision processes for projects $5 
million and above, whereas the rest of DOE is required to use DOE 413,3B only for projects 
greater than $50 million. 

Subcommittee. Admiral, you likely arc aware that NNSA is in the middle of evaluating a 
new way of managing major construction projects. One possible path forward is to consolidate 
the management of construction projects across site. How does Naval Reactors fit in that 
scenario? Would you have your own construction manager for your sites, work with the Navy, 
or have your own entirely? 

Admiral Donald, Naval Reactors is structured differently than other DOE programs. Our 
policies, procedures, and unique structure closely integrate all technical, project and support 
organizations. This tight coupling of all aspects of the Program is vital to the cost effective and 
technically rigorous execution of Program activities. Therefore, Naval Reactors plans to 
continue to directly oversee its construction projects. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 22 
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COMPLIANCE AGREEMENT WITH THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Subcommittee. What is the status of the agreement with the state of Idaho, now that the 
Administration is persisting in its unfortunate position eliminating Yucca Mountain as the 
disposition path for Naval Reactors spent fuel? 

Is the requirement to remove all fuel from the state of Idaho by 2035 still in effect, or has a new 
agreement already been negotiated? 

If not, what is your plan to negotiate a new agreement? What are the main concerns of the State 
in renegotiating this agreement? 

Admiral Donald. In 1995, the Departments of Energy and Navy entered into an 
agreement with the State of Idaho regarding the management of spent fuel and high-level waste. 
This agreement included a commitment to put spent fuel into dry storage by the end of 2023 and 
remove it from the state by 2035. The Navy has been in compliance with all of the terms of the 
agreement since it was entered in 1995. 

Recognizing the desire by the Navy and the State of Idaho for the Navy to continue operating in 
Idaho after 2035, an addendum to the agreement was executed in 2008 modifying some of the 
Navy out-year commitments. At the time the addendum was negotiated, the Yucca Mountain 
repository was still planned to be opened. The addendum addressed how Navy spent fuel would 
be managed and included limits on how much spent fuel could bo in Idaho after 2035 as well as 
time limits for how long spent fuel could be in the water pool prior to being processed into dry 
storage for shipment out of the state. 

In conjunction with terminating the Yucca Mountain project, the Administration established the 
Blue Ribbon Commission (BRC) on America’s Nuclear Future to examine alternatives for 
managing spent fuel and high-level waste including Navy spent fuel. Given the uncertainty with 
the legal proceeding surrounding the Yucca Mountain license application, as well as the findings 
and recommendations expected from the BRC, it is premature to attempt to negotiate a new 
agreement with Idaho. When a new plan is put forward. Naval Reactors will judge what actions 
will be required, if any. 

While the Navy waits to see what the path will be for getting spent fuel out of Idaho, Naval 
Reactors is maintaining it in a safe configuration, that is, removing it from water pools and 
placing it in dry storage in shielded canisters that are also disposal-ready to avoid any 
contamination of the aquifers. Naval Reactors is continuing plans to build a shipping facility 
adjacent to the dry storage facility that will be used to take spent fuel canisters and load them 
into a railcar-based shipping cask for shipment out of the state when a repository or other storage 
site becomes available. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 23 
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DEFENSE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION REDUCTIONS 

Subcommittee. The Nuclear Posture Review listed the President’s Prague Initiative to 
secure fissile material globally first among the key elements in the Administration’s 
nonproliferation agenda. As a sign of this support, the fiscal year 201 1 request increased by 
more than 25%. This year however, those same programs decrease by $138 million, or 5.1%, 
Another $71 million of program funds are redirected to pay for legacy weapons contractor 
pensions. 

Given the statements on the importance of nonproliferation programs in meeting nuclear security 
goals, why does funding go down for DNN? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The funding level request for FY 2012 is a decrease of 5 percent or 
$138 million from the FY 201 1 request, which was ‘front loaded’ to accelerate the international 
effort to secure the most vulnerable nuclear materials within the four year timeframe, and was an 
increase of 19 percent or $413 million over the FY 2010 enacted appropriation. As the single 
largest nonproliferation account in the government, NNSA’s FY 2012 budget request was 
developed with the international effort in mind and in the context of a well defined scope of 
work within the President’s timeframe for the four-year plan. 

The NNSA’s budget request remains consistent with our overall strategy to ensure that programs 
supporting the President's commitment to lead an international effort to secure all vulnerable 
nuclear materials around the world in four years are fully funded in the request. The Global 
Threat Reduction Initiative efforts related to radiological material, as well as the International 
Nuclear Material Protection and Cooperation program’s activities to enhance the ability of our 
foreign partners to detect nuclear smuggling at border crossings and in Megaports have been 
prioritized to accommodate accelerated nuclear material lockdown efforts. The decrease in the 
request for Fissile Materials Disposition reflects the completion of long-lead procurements for 
the MOX and Waste Solidification projects, as well as the decision to wait to request additional 
funds associated with the $400 million U.S. pledge for the Russian program until agreement is 
reached on milestones for the program. 

Subcommittee. Is the President’s goal to secure fissile materials overseas achievable at 
this budget reque.st level? What is the status of this effort? 

Mr, D’Agostino. We believe this budget request seeks the resources we need to 
implement the President’s ambitious goal of securing the most vulnerable nuclear material within 
four years. Flowever, NNSA's Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation programs have now been 
operating for half of fiscal year 2011 at reduced levels. We have adjusted the implementation 
schedules for some of our programs in order to keep the four-year effort on schedule, but if the 
FY 201 1 budget eventually passed by Congress is lower than the President’s request, DOE will 
need to reevaluate its planned activities and necessary funding to support the effort. 

NNSA has a detailed four-year work scope to address its role to help meet the President’s goal of 
securing the most vulnerable nuclear material within four years and is actively implementing that 
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plan. Since President Obama’s April 2009 speech in Prague, NNSA’s Global Threat Reduction 
Initiative, working closely with Russia and other partners, has removed 963 kilograms of nuclear 
weapons-usable highly enriched uranium (HEU) fuel and plutonium - enough for more than 38 
nuclear weapons - from 19 countries and has eliminated all remaining weapons-usable MEU 
from 6 countries - Romania, Libya, Turkey, Taiwan, Chile, and Serbia, 

In addition, NNSA’s Office of Nonproliferation and International Security is required to ensure 
that adequate physical protection is provided to all U.S.-obligated nuclear material provided to 
other countries for peaceful purposes. To ensure that NNSA meets this mandate established by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978. NNSA is 
requesting additional funding in the FY 2012 budget request to ensure that it has sufficient staff 
and resources to support bilateral physical protection assessments. NNSA also plans to work 
with states between such assessments through training and engagement. Through these efforts, 
including legally mandated physical protection training, NNSA will work to ensure states are 
aware of what actions must be taken to provide adequate physical protection for U.S.-obligated 
materials. The need for increased funds for training is time-sensitive. The IAEA recently 
concluded the fifth revision of its Nuclear Security Recommendations on Physical Protection of 
Nuclear Material and Nuclear Facilities, INFClRC/225, and the United States must work with 
other states to implement the new recommendations in a timely manner. Such efforts are critical 
to the President’s four year effort to secure the most vulnerable nuclear material around the 
world, as the impetus for the INFCIRC/225 revision was ensuring that states are better prepared 
to respond to challenges in the changing threat environment, including the nuclear terrorist 
threat. As the Subcommittee may recall, the completion of lNFCIRC/225/Rev.5 was one of the 
finst goals of the 2010 Nuclear Security Summit that was achieved. 

Subcommittee. What are the biggest challenges you see in accomplishing the four year 

effort? 


Mr. D’Agostino. The uncertainty of the funding level for FY 201 1 and reduced funding 
levels for the DNN account that have been included in the multiple Continuing Resolutions 
(CRs) for FY 201 1 could undermine the progress the United States has made in making our 
nation safer and put at risk meeting the goal of securing the most vulnerable nuclear materials by 
the end of 2013, better securing facilities that will continue to have nuclear materials, and 
reducing terrorist access to nuclear materials, technology and expertise. For instance, at the 
reduced funding level under a year-long CR based on FY 2010 levels, we would be able to 
remove all HEU from Ukraine and Mexico by April 2012. However, we would not be able to 
remove all HEU from Belarus by April 2012. There is more than 280 kilograms of HEU in 
Belarus - enough material to make 1 1 nuclear weapons. Furthermore, at the reduced funding 
level, other shipments of nuclear material from countries such as Poland, Vietnam, Uzbekistan, 
and Hungary will be delayed, significantly increasing the risk that these shipments will not be 
successfully completed by the December 2013 goal. Currently, we have political agreements in 
place for the removal of this material, yet under the current CR, it is not possible to make the 
necessary medium and long lead procurements to build a reliable removal schedule. Continued 
postponements and insufficient funding could jeopardize the political support for our 
agreements. 
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Subcommittee. Please provide for the record a classified update of the current status, by 
site and quantity, of the President’s plan to secure fissile materials overseas. 

Mr. D’Agostino. In coordination with the Department of Defense, we are producing a 
classified report on the status, as reque.sted by House Report 1 1 1-491 to accompany H.R. 5136, 
the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 201 1 . This report will provide an update 
on any changes to existing interagency strategy and work plans, including updates to metrics for 
measuring progress, funds required to carry out activities and contributions from partner nations. 
We will provide you with a copy of this report as soon as it is available. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 24 
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PULLING AWAY FROM PRAGUE 

Subcommittee. The President also made the goal for a world without nuclear weapons a 
key point in his nonproliferation agenda detailed in Prague in April 2009. And this year, the 
Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation appropriation shrinks while funding to maintain the U.S. 
nuclear weapons stockpile has grown substantially. 

Does this signal a retreat from the Prague agenda in light of fiscal challenges? 

Mr. D’Agostino. As you know, while President Obama urged the international 
community to work toward eventual elimination of all nuclear weapons, , he indicated that we 
will maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear weapons stockpile as long as nuclear weapons 
exist. While funding to maintain the nuclear stockpile has grown, this largely is the result of 
efforts to modernize the Nuclear Security Enterprise, providing the foundation for sustaining the 
Nation's stockpile of nuclear weapons for as long as these weapons exist. However, those same 
capabilities enable our essential nonproliferation and counterterrorism activities, and provide the 
confidence and tools necessary to consider further nuclear weapon reduction initiatives as we 
continue taking steps toward a world without nuclear weapons. 

Subcommittee. There are reports that NNSA's nuclear nonproliferation programs in 
Russia face an uncertain future because of questionable high-level Russian political commitment 
to continue cooperation with the United States on nuclear security. 

Have any of these developments negatively affected your relationships with any countries so far 
in negotiating cooperative agreements for safeguards, improving security and removing nuclear 
materials? 

Mr, D’Agostino. There is a political commitment from Russia to continue nuclear 
security cooperation with the United States, as evidenced by the April 1, 2009 Obama-Medvedev 
Joint Statement that included measures to combat nuclear terrorism and to secure nuclear 
weapons and weapons-usable materials. Russia was also an active participant in the April 2010 
Nuclear Security Summit and continues to be a leader of the Global Initiative to Combat Nuclear 
Terrorism. Recent breakthroughs such as the New START Treaty and the ratification of the 123 
Agreement have improved the cooperative environment with our Russian counterparts. In 
addition, the Deputy Secretary of Energy and the Director of Rosatom co-chair a bilateral group 
on civil nuclear power and nuclear security, which has been an excellent venue to address issues, 
develop milestones, and to develop high-level engagement on nuclear nonproliferation. 

Further, the Russian government remains committed to working with NNSA to remove Russian- 
origin nuclear materials worldwide and has been a participant in negotiations to finalize 
agreements for all remaining Russian-origin nuclear fuel removals. We also recently extended 
our nuclear security cooperation with Rosteknadzor for an additional seven years, completed 
consultations on the next round of activities under the nuclear energy and security working 
group, and look forward to meetings between the national laboratory leaders of both countries in 
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spring 201 1 to explore new areas of cooperation in nuclear energy, nonproliferation, and basic 
science. 

Subcommittee. In which countries do you see the biggest challenges remaining in 
accomplishing our nonproliferation goals? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Some of the biggest challenges will be working cooperatively with 
countries such as Ukraine, Belarus, and Mexico to ensure that we meet commitments to complete 
fuel removals before the next Nuclear Security Summit in April 2012. 

There are significant nonproliferation challenges remaining in other countries of concern, which 
can be discussed more fully in a classified setting. 

However, we have overcome many challenges in the past to complete fuel removals from 
countries such as Belarus, Libya, and Serbia and are confident that we can accomplish our 
nonproliferation goals despite the tight schedules and diplomatic challenges. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 20 1 1 / Question 25 
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FUNDING THE FOUR- YEAR GOAL 

Subcommittee, In December, the Government Accountability Office found that the 
interagency strategy for the President’s 4-year global nuclear material security initiative lacks 
specific details concerning how the initiative will be implemented, including the identity of 
vulnerable foreign nuclear material sites and facilities to be addressed, agencies and programs 
responsible for addressing each site, planned activities at each location, potential challenges and 
strategies for overcoming those obstacles, anticipated timelines, and cost estimates. 

As a result, key details associated with the initiative are unclear, including its overall estimated 
cost, time frame, and scope of planned work. What is the NNSA doing for its part in addressing 
these findings? How has the request for the FY 20 1 2 budget been influenced by this initiative 
and these findings? 

Mr. D’Ago.stino. The National Security Staff is addressing the overall recommendation 
and currently leads a strong interagency team that meets on a regular basis to prioritize activities 
and to assess risk by material type and by country, which in turn drives how we conduct our 
programs. The Government Accountability Office report you refer to noted that NNSA was the 
only agency to have developed a formal written work scope with specific details regarding how 
it intends to contribute to the four-year goal and NNSA has been actively implementing that plan 
since 2009, 

Additionally, the NNSA has been conducting “bridge” meetings with counterparts from the 
Defense Threat Reduction Agency (DTRA) at the Department of Defense (DOD) to coordinate 
our respective programs and to accelerate activities wherever possible. As the single largest 
nonproliferation account in the government, NNSA’s FY 201 2 budget request was developed 
with the international effort in mind and in the context of a well-defined scope of work within 
the President’s timeframe for the four-year plan. We are constantly looking for opportunities to 
enhance our nonproliferation efforts, and we feel that the NNSA and DTRA are working 
together effectively toward our common nuclear security goals. 

Hearing Date/Question Number; March 2, 201 1 / Question 26 
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MATERIAL CONTROL IN RUSSIA 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, many challenges remain in carrying out our 
nonproliferation activities in Russia, and there have Ireen many issues raised by Russian officials 
as we conduct our cooperative activities there. It has been particularly challenging in getting 
agreement on w'hich materials pose a proliferation risk and should therefore be removed or 
secured. It is clear that more time will be needed to fully secure materials there. 

What are the biggest challenges we are facing in advancing our nonproliferation goals in Russia? 
What are you doing to improve relations and ensure Russian cooperation for carrying out these 
efforts? 


Mr. D’Agostino. There is a political commitment from Russia to continue nuclear 
security cooperation with the United States, as evidenced by April 1 , 2009 Obama-Medvedev 
Joint Statement that included measures to combat nuclear terrorism and to secure nuclear 
weapons and weapons-usable materials. Russia was also an active participant in the April 2010 
Nuclear Security Summit and continues to be a leader of the Global Initiative to Combat Nuclear 
Terrorism. Recent breakthroughs such as the new START Treaty and the ratification of the 123 
Agreement have improved the cooperative environment with our Russian counterparts. In 
addition, the Deputy Secretary of Energy and the Director of Rosatom co-chair a bilateral group 
on civil nuclear power and nuclear security, which has been an excellent venue to address issues, 
develop milestones, and to develop high-level engagement on nuclear nonproliferation. 

While the majority of major security upgrades in Russia were completed by the end of 2008, as 
agreed to in the 2005 Bratislava Nuclear Security Initiative, several important areas and 
buildings have been added to the scope of our activities and are reflected in our revised Joint 
Action Plan, which lays out the scope of security work to be undertaken by the United States and 
Russia by site. These areas contain large quantities of weapons usable nuclear materials. One of 
our biggest challenges has been completing this new work-scope by the previous statutory 
deadline of 2013. The recent extension of the statutory deadline to January 1, 2018 provides 
much needed relief and will permit the Material Protection Control and Accounting (MPC&A) 
program to continue to work closely with the Russian Federation to ensure the successes of the 
past 15 years of cooperation continue until all cooperative upgrade projects are completed. 

Subcommittee. The Cooperative Threat Reduction umbrella agreement with Russia is set 
to expire in 2013. Has NNSA already successfully secured the most high risk materials in 
Russia, or are there any notable risks remaining? If the agreement is not extended, can you 
discuss the remaining proliferation risks? What activities being conducted in Russia by NNSA 
would be impacted? 

Mr. D’Agostino. With respect to the Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) umbrella 
agreement, a lack of an extension will remove the govemment-to-govemment legal framework 
for our cooperation. While it may be possible to negotiate a replacement agreement, if that does 
not occur, cooperative activities would have to be pursued under another channel. For example, 
activities could be pursued through informal lab-to-lab cooperation, which would not provide the 
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NNSA with the taxation and liability protection provisions that exist under the current CTR 
umbrella agreement. Another consequence of the failure to extend the CTR agreement would 
most likely lead to the premature cessation of nuclear security cooperation conducted through 
MPC(&A, Nonproliferation and International Security, and the Global Threat Reduction 
Initiative. Numerous activities, including additional security upgrades and sustainability 
assistance at facilities with insufficient finances, would not be provided. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 27 
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TRANSPARENCY OF SECURITY SPENDING IN RUSSIA 

Subcommittee. Having information on Russia’s nuclear security spending is vital to 
programmatic planning for securing nuclear materials. Resources become obligated for 
cooperative efforts that face significant challenges before they can be carried out, These funds 
are then tied up, while they could be used elsewhere to make better progress on advancing our 
nonproliferation agenda. Transparency would provide a more accurate picture of Russia’s 
willingness and ability to support and sustain MPC&A and other nuclear security investments 
the United States has made in Russia. 

What is your strategy to strengthen cooperation with the Russian government on the 
transparency of its current and future spending plans on nuclear security programs and activities? 

Mr. D'Agostino. NNSA has and will continue to raise the need for increased 
transparency regarding Russia nuclear security budgets. At MPC&A best practices exchanges, 
NNSA has explained the DOE budget development process in detail, and demonstrated the 
degree of transparency the USG permits with regard to security budgets. Russian law currently 
restricts the disclosure of these budgets, and so changes will require new legislation drafted by 
the Prime Minister’s office and passage by the Duma and Federation Council. NNSA believes 
the Soviet legacy of extensive secrecy over operations in the nuclear weapons complex drives the 
Russian Federation perspective today. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 28 
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PROGRESS IN CONVERTING RUSSIAN RESEARCH REACTORS 

Subcommittee. The Global Threat Reduction program plans to complete the conversion 
or verified shutdown of 7 1 Russian HEU-fueled research reactors and related facilities. The 
Government Accountability Office (GAO) reported in December that NNSA has verified the 
shutdown of only 3 of these reactors so far. They also reported delays for six Russian research 
reactor conversion feasibility studies. These studies do not even constitute an agreement to 
actually convert those facilities, and it is therefore not encouraging that they would eventually 
agree to a conversion. 

Considering the limited progress made so far, what Is your assessment that Russia is even close 
to agreeing to these efforts? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The NNSA’s GTRI Reactor conversion program has made significant 
progress, having converted or verified the shutdown of 73 reactors worldwide, including 3 
Russian research reactors in the past 5 years. We have also facilitated the removal to Russia of 
the HEU from countries such as Belarus, Libya, and Ukraine, We are making progress in Russia 
through the recent ratification of the U.S.-Russia 123 Agreement and signing of the 
Implementing Agreement to conduct Russian reactor conversion feasibility studies by DOE 
Deputy Secretary Poneman and Rosatom Director General Kiriyenko. We believe it is likely 
that Russia will agree to begin converting its domestic research reactors upon the completion the 
current feasibility studies of the first 6 Russian reactors. The teams conducting this work began 
the study process in early 2011. 

Subcommittee. Will a formal, higher level cooperative agreement need to be negotiated? 
If so, what is the rationale of continuing to invest funding in agreements in the meantime? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Russia has previously stated that it would only convert domestic 
reactors under the legal framework of the 123 Agreement, so the entry into force of this 
Agreement is a key step forward towards converting Russian reactors. In the meantime, NNSA 
and Rosatom are actively cooperating on the feasibility studies, which are underway and 
anticipated to be completed on schedule in early 2012. 

Subcommittee. How much funding is being held up pending Russian cooperation for the 
HEU conversions? 

Mr. D’Agostino. No funding is being held up while the studies are underway because 
most of the Russian reactor conversions have always been planned for FY 2013 and beyond. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 29 
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PROGRESS IN REMOVING MATERIALS SINCE PRAGUE 

Subcommittee. Almost two years has passed since the President’s Prague speech where 
he presented an ambitious strategy to address the international nuclear threat. Several NNSA 
programs have been identified as contributing to this strategy, and the Subcommittee is interested 
in the progress that has been made in advancing that strategy. 

How much nuclear material has NNSA assisted other countries in removing since the Nuclear 
Security Summit in April 2009? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Since the April 2009 speech, NNSA has removed 963 kilograms of 
nuclear weapons-usable highly enriched uranium (HEU) fuel and plutonium, which is enough for 
more than 38 nuclear weapons. This material was removed from 19 countries, including Libya, 
Ukraine, and Belarus. NNSA has eliminated all remaining weapons-usable HEU from 6 
countries - Romania, Libya, Turkey, Taiwan, Chile, and Serbia - since April 2009, which brings 
the cumulative total to 19 countries that have eliminated all of their HEU. U.S.-origin materials 
have been returned to the United States and Russia has taken back its materials. 

Subcommittee. How many reactors powered by highly enriched uranium has it assisted 
other countries in converting to use low-enriched uranium? 

Mr. D’Agostino. A total of 10 reactors have been converted to LEU or shutdown since 
April 2009, 

Subcommittee. How many storage sites with nuclear material has NNSA assisted other 
countries in protecting? 

Mr. D’Agostino, Since the April 2009 speech, NNSA has cooperated with Russia to 
complete comprehensive Material Protection Control and Accounting (MPC&A) upgrades to 33 
buildings containing weapons-usable nuclear material at 7 material sites and has completed 
additional security upgrades at 7 Russian Strategic Rocket Forces nuclear storage and handling 
sites. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 30 
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SECURING DOMESTIC RADIOLOGICAL MATERIALS 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, the bulk of the funding to secure radiologic materials 
supports our international efforts. However, there are significant funds in your request to remove 
or secure domestic radiological materials. These materials owned by private industry are 
regulated by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

Why should Federal funding be directed to subsidize securing these materials within the United 
States when this is a responsibility of private industry and should be adequately regulated? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The possibility of radiological material being acquired by terrorists is a 
national security concern. Large radioactive sources used at civilian sites like hospitals and 
universities could cause extensive radioactive contamination that would require relocation and 
prohibit use of that area pending clean up, potentially resulting in economic impacts in the 
billions of dollars. 

While the ultimate responsibility for securing nuclear and radioactive materials in the United 
States rests with the licensee who po.ssesses these materials, a coordinated federal government 
effort has been undertaken in partnership with private industry to further enhance security to 
prevent terrorists from acquiring the radiological materials that can be used in a radiological 
dispersal devise (RDD). NNSA works in coordination with the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC), the Department of Homeland Security (DHS), Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
state regulators, and private sector partners is to build on existing regulatory requirements by 
providing voluntary security enhancements. 

NNSA’s voluntary security enhancements are sound, cost-effective and proven best practices. 
These security enhancements complement and do not replace NRC and Agreement State 
requirements. NNSA efforts on the security of domestic radiological sources are focused on 
assisting Local Law Enforcement Agencies (LLEA), as LLEAs are not regulated by the NRC. 
Because most sites with high activity radioactive sources do not have on-site armed guards, LLE 
would be the armed responders at these sites if there were to be a terrorist event. NNSA funded 
security enhancements include: ensuring key alarms are sent directly to LLE responders, 
increasing the delay (the time needed to steal the radioactive material) so LLE has time to 
respond, and training LLE so they can protect themselves and their community when responding 
to a possible high radioactive environment. 

Regarding the removal of domestic radiological sources, there are currently no commercially 
available disposal sites for most high activity radioactive sources that could pose a terrorist dirty 
bomb threat. Therefore, NNSA safely and securely removes and disposes of these at DOE 
facilities. However, there is a future solution for these high activity sources: once the DOE 
Office of Environmental Management completes the construction of the Greater Than Class C 
(GTCC) facility, disused radioactive sources will no longer need to be recovered by NNSA. 

Subcommittee. What is your plan for the future of this program? Are there a finite 
number of materials you are targeting? 
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Mr. D’Agostino. There is a relatively finite scope in that there are a limited number of 
buildings in the United States that contain large enough quantities of .specific materials to pose a 
concern of national significance. Within the FY 2012 budget profile NNSA plans to complete 
security enhancements at the estimated 2,700 domestic buildings by 2025. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 3 1 
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ONGOING COSTS TO SECURE VULNERABLE NUCLEAR MATERIALS 

Subcommittee. Notwithstanding whether the goal will be accomplished in four years or 
take slightly longer, what will be the future costs of the nonproliferation program after meeting 
the goal to the secure vulnerable nuclear materials worldwide? 

Mr, D’Agostino. The DNN programs have several diverse missions that are difficult to 
predict for the future, especially as we address emerging threats. However, we do have lifecycle 
projections for most of the major pieces of the DNN mission. 

By program, a rough estimate of future funding needs follows: 

• Research & Development: $479M-$5!9M, annually (including UC pension liability) 

• Nonproliferation and International Security: $163M-$175M, annually 

• International Nuclear Material Protection and Control: $5 1 9M-$656M, annually for the 
next 5 years; after 5+ years, decreasing as host country sustainability increases unless 
new priority sites are identified 

• Fissile Materials Disposition: $1 .OB range for the completion of construction of MOX, 
WSB, and PDC; then reduced to $400M-$500M for operation. 

• Global Threat Reduction Initiative: $497M-$740M for the next 5 years; after 5+ years, 
decreasing as work is completed and sustainability increases. 

Subcommittee. Should we expect funding needs to decrease long term as a result? 

Mr. D'Agostino. Yes, for these programs. For instance, GTRI funding requests will 
decrease in the out years after a peak in FY 2016 as convert and remove programs are permanent 
threat reduction with no lasting costs. Protection upgrades require us to ensure that the sites and 
countries can sustain the security into the future. Therefore, we will have minimal out year costs 
to protect the US investment. 

Subcommittee. Where do you see requirements which would drive future costs? 

Mr. D'Agostino. As outlined above, NNSA’s nonproliferation programs will not be over 
at the end of the four-year effort. The construction and operation of the plutonium disposition 
facilities will continue for a number of years and will be a significant portion of DNN’s future 
costs. Further, reactor conversions and the installation of border monitoring equipment to deter 
illicit trafficking of nuclear and radiological material will continue to be priorities. Furthermore, 
we expect to rely on the nonproliferation research and development program to continue to be a 
mainstay across the enterprise, especially as the next generation of nuclear experts are trained 
and brought into the workforce. Finally, funding for sustainability of security enhancements and 
training will continue into the future. This funding will be critical to ensure that our initial 
investment will be sustained in the long run. As DNN works with our foreign government 
partners to strengthen regulatory and inspection regimes which will provide a more permanent 
level of sustainability, funding will be needed for annual assurance visits, training, and 
warranties to ensure that our initial voluntary security enhancement investments are maintained. 
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In addition, future budget requests may reflect new opportunities and challenges. For example, 
if we are allowed back into North Korea for denuclearization, our Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation programs will be expected to take the lead, as they have in the past. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question ,32 
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NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, given its involvement in both the civilian and military 
sides of nuclear power, the Department of Energy is in a unique position to address proliferation 
concerns linked to the international expansion of nuclear energy. The United States has a 
specific interest in ensuring that countries that invest in nuclear energy will implement strong 
and transparent .safeguards of their nuclear materials. 

Given the rapid growth in developing countries investing in nuclear energy, why isn’t funding 
for safeguards increasing proportionately to the growth in nuclear power internationally? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The budget allocated for safeguards cooperation with developing 
countries interested in nuclear power is projected to grow over the next five years. Given that 
most reasonable projections of the growth of nuclear power show that new reactors will not be 
operational for at least ten years, the budget allocated for these activities is adequate to cover the 
associated risks. 

Subcommittee. Are you ramping up your engagements with other countries interested in 
nuclear energy? Is it more effective to concentrate safeguard efforts through strengthening 
international organizations like the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), or to engage 
directly with nations? 

Mr. D’Agostino. NNSA collaborates with over a dozen countries throughout the Middle 
East, North Africa, and Southeast Asia to strengthen the implementation of safeguards. Each 
year, NNSA sponsors a number of regional safeguards training courses, often times in 
coordination with the IAEA, to reach many other countries with which we do not have bilateral 
relationships. Bilateral cooperation complements IAEA training. NNSA coordinates its 
safeguards training and outreach closely with the IAEA and other countries that provide similar 
types of assistance to ensure that there is no duplication of effort. International organizations, 
like the IAEA, are effective at providing training on genera! IAEA safeguards requirements. 
Direct bilateral engagement is more useful when NNSA’s international partners need technical 
guidance to fulfill IAEA safeguards obligations 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 33 
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RUSSIAN PLUTONIUM DISPOSITION 

Subcommittee. In your fiscal year 201 1 request, you requested $100 million as the first 
installation of a $400 million pledge to dispose of surplus Russian weapons-grade plutonium in 
Russia. The last time we pursued this program. Congress provided over $200 million for 
plutonium disposition that was never spent for this purpose when the Russians did not follow 
through. Mid-way through fiscal year 201 1 and following a new request for funding, there is 
still no agreement. What is the status of this program? Has any progress been made? 

Mr. D'Agostino. In April 2010, Secretary Clinton and Russian Foreign Minister Lavrov 
signed a Protocol amending a 2000 Plutonium Management and Disposition Agreement 
(PMDA) to reflect political and financial realities in both countries. This Protocol contained a 
restructured Russian program that relies on fast reactors, operating under certain nonproliferation 
conditions, to dispose of Russia’s weapon-grade plutonium through the irradiation of mixed 
oxide (MOX) fuel. Because this restructured program is consistent with Russia’s national energy 
strategy, the United States capped its pledge to Russian plutonium disposition at $400 million 
(subject to appropriated funds) while Russia has announced plans to spend approximately $2,5 
billion needed to complete its effort. In addition, U.S., Russian and International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) experts have been actively engaged in developing a verification 
agreement whereby the IAEA would provide international transparency that both sides are 
disposing of their surplus plutonium consistent with the amended PMDA. We aim to have an 
approved agreement in 201 1 . Russia continues to dedicate considerable funding to construction 
of the BN-800 fast reactor (start-up is estimated for 2013) and has also irradiated prototypic 
weapon-grade plutonium as MOX fuel in its BN-600 with positive results. The Russian 
government has submitted the amended PMDA to the Russian Duma for ratification. 

Subcommittee, What are tlie barriers you are encountering to getting this program up and 
running? 

Mr, D’Agostino. Consistent with the amended PMDA, NNSA and Rosatom must agree 
on a set of milestones for allocation of the U.S. $400 million pledge. While Russia has 
continued to move forward with the construction of its BN-800 fast reactor, the Russian 
government has yet to announce certain key decisions about its plutonium disposition program 
(e.g., the location of its MOX fuel fabrication facility). Due to these uncertainties, NNSA has not 
yet received input on its proposed milestones, and as a result, we have not requested funding. 

We will request funding when we feel confident that the Russians and the United States have 
agreed on a reliable set of milestones. 

Subcommittee. When do you anticipate funding will actually be needed? 

Mr, D’Agostino. We expect to receive input on the proposed milestones in 201 1, and 
hope to be able to begin committing limited funds to Russian activities by 2012. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 34 
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CONTINUING JUSTIFICATION FOR U.S. PLUTONIUM DISPOSITION 

Subcommittee. The primary argument for constructing MOX has been that it was the 
only way Russia would also get rid of its plutonium, but it is unclear now whether they will get 
to work on their piece of the plutonium disposition agreement. Given the challenges in getting 
the Russians to begin work, is the NNSA considering reviving the immobilization alternative, 
which the National Academy of Sciences estimated would be cheaper? Why are we still tied to 
the old arrangement? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thus far, the challenge has not been getting the Russians to begin work; 
the challenge has been getting the Russians to establish the milestones and infrastructure 
necessary to administer the planned $400 million U.S. contribution. As a result, we are not 
requesting funds. We will request funding when we feel confident that Russia and the United 
States have agreed on a reliable set of milestones. With regard to progress, the Russians have 
already built a BN-600 reactor and are continuing to construct the BN-800 fast reactor that will 
be operated under certain nonproliferation conditions to dispose of surplus Russian plutonium. 

In addition, they have co-signed a letter to the IAEA seeking that agency’s involvement in a 
verification regime in each country, attended several meetings in Vienna to negotiate the details 
of the verification regime, fabricated MOX test fuel containing surplus weapon-grade plutonium 
and irradiated it in the BN-600 reactor, and the Prime Minister’s office has formally sent the 
amended U.S.-Russia Plutonium Management and Disposition Agreement to the Duma for 
formal ratification. 

With regard to immobilization, MOX was selected because the technology was proven, having 
been used in Europe for more than three decades, whereas immobilization of weapon-grade 
plutonium had never been done before and the long-term impact of this waste form in a geologic 
repository required much additional analysis. In addition, MOX was the only way that Russia 
would agree to dispose of its surplus plutonium. Russia argued that immobilization is another 
form of storage and the plutonium in an immobilized waste form could be retrieved and reused 
for weapons purposes given that the isotopics remained unchanged. MOX serves the 
nonproliferation goals of the U.S. and Russia better than immobilization as it is a permanent 
disposal pathway that prevents the plutonium from being used in weapons in the foture. 

Subcommittee. Now that we have significantly progressed in the construction of MOX, 
can you now provide a rough estimate for the total costs of the U.S. plutonium disposition 
program? What will the annual operating costs be to carry out the ongoing program once all 
construction is complete? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The total project cost for MOX is $4.86 billion, and the Waste 
Solidification Building (WSB) is $345 million. The total cost of U.S. plutonium disposition is 
not yet known because a baseline for Pit Disassembly and Conversion (PDC) Project has not 
been approved. The MOX Fuel Fabrication Facility has a projected annual operating cost of 
$356 million (in FY 2010 dollars). The WSB has a projected annual operating cost of $51 
million. The annual operating cost for the PDC project is unknown at this time since baseline 
approval is pending. 


Hearing Date/Question Number; March 2, 201 1 / Question 35 
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SECURITY FOR THE TRANSPORT OF MOX FUEL 

Subcommittee. The Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) is seeking to change 
United States regulations to weaken security requirements for transport and storage of MOX 
fuel. This would seem to make it easier for nuclear material to be stolen or diverted. 

How would such changes be justified? Does NNSA support weakening security requirements for 
the transport of this weapons-grade material? 

Mr. D’Agostino. With respect to the storage of MOX fuel at the MOX Fuel Fabrication 
Facility on the Savannah River Site, a change in NRC security regulations will not change the 
protection strategy for that material as it is also subject to NNSA security requirements which 
either meet or exceed NRC security requirements and will not change. 

The NNSA Office of Secure Transportation (OST) will transport the finished MOX fuel 
assemblies to the receiving NRC-licensed commercial power reactors in a manner consistent 
with Department of Energy/NNSA security requirements. OST is not licensed by the NRC and, 
as such, is not subject to NRC security requirements. So any change in NRC security 
requirements will not change the protection strategy for that material during transportation. 
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FINDING A CUSTOMER FOR MOX 

Subcommittee. One of the major hurdles of justifying the investments in constructing 
MOX to carry out our plutonium disposition agreement with Russia has been that few, if any, 
commercial nuclear operators have expressed an interest in converting their reactors to use the 
MOX fuel. NNSA is presently relying solely on the Temiessee Valley Authority to use this fuel 
in a few of its reactors. 

What is the status of finding a customer for the MOX fuel? Does that NNSA have an outreach 
plan for other utilities as potential customers? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The ideal situation would be to have five or six reactors using MOX 
fuel (assuming 33-40 percent MOX core fractions), optimally operated by as few utilities as 
possible. The more utilities involved, the more likely it would be that more than two reactors 
would need refueling in the same spring or fall refueling season. 

At present, two utilities, Tennessee Valley Authority and Energy Northwest, are actively 
assessing the potential use of MOX fuel in a total of six reactors. TVA’s consideration of using 
MOX fuel in up to five reactors is more advanced. As a Federal agency, TV A, like NNSA, must 
complete National Environmental Policy Act review of major actions prior to decisions to take 
those actions. TVA is currently a cooperating agency with NNSA in preparing a Supplemental 
Environmental Impact Statement (SEIS) that analyzes, among other issues, use of MOX fuel in 
up to five TVA reactors. The SEIS is expected to be completed and Records of Decision issued 
by both agencies in early to mid 2012. TVA plans to make its decision on future MOX use by 
late 2012, after which a preliminary fuel supply agreement would be executed if TVA’s decision 
is positive. 

Energy Northwest is just beginning its evaluation of using MOX fuel in its Columbia Generating 
Station in cooperation with Global Nuclear Fuel Americas and Pacific Northwest National 
Laboratory. The Washington State utility is exploring using MOX fuel designed by Global 
Nuclear Fuel that would be fabricated at NNSA’s MOX Fuel Fabrication Facility. 

As the global nuclear fuel vendor with by far the most experience producing and selling MOX 
fuel, AREVA has been a key participant in the U.S. weapons-origin MOX program since its 
inception. At the same time. NNSA and its prime contractor Shaw AREVA MOX Services, 
LLC are also exploring the use of MOX fuel designed by the other two nuclear fuel vendors 
operating in the U.S., Global Nuclear Fuel (GNF) and Westinghouse. The Energy Northwest 
program described above and involving GNF-designed MOX fuel is the first example of this 
expanded approach. MOX Services and NNSA are currently reviewing a proposal from 
Westinghouse to produce the analyses that would lead to NRC approval of a MOX fuel designed 
by that company, which could be marketed to its customers. 

Finally, NNSA is seeking approval to make modest changes to the MOX facility design so it will 
be able to produce fuel for virtually any U.S. reactors using any vendors’ designs. 
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Subcommittee. Do you think that the Federal government will need to provide a subsidy 
to get more interest in using MOX? If so, how much do you think this will cost? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The objective of the surplus plutonium disposition program has always 
been to make the plutonium non-weapons-usable, not to compete with commercial fuel suppliers. 
It is assumed that utilities will participate if the cost is the same or perhaps lower than the price 
they pay for uranium oxide fuel. Because this is a nonproliferation program, a variety of factors 
need to be taken into consideration, including the savings realized by consolidating U.S. 
plutonium from multiple sites to Savannah River. 
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SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE AND MEGAPORTS, PROGRAM EVALUATION 


Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, one key strategic measure for making technology 
investment decisions is whether those technologies are performing as intended. Now that a 
significant number of sites are using detection technologies, W'e should be able to assess how 
effective these technologies actually are used in the field and whether they are carrying out the 
role that was intended. 

Have you done performance assessments on the success of the Second Line of Defense 
technologies to see if countries are using them correctly, and whether they are effective at 
detecting nuclear smuggling? Are there any indications they are failing to be used as intended 
(such as countries turning off detectors because of false alarms)? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. The Second Line of Defense (SLD) program conducts 
performance assessments on installed systems in collaboration with our partner countries by 
carrying out periodic assurance visits, by responding to help desk requests and analyzing help 
desk data, and by analyzing the daily files received from the radiation portal monitors. 

SLD typically provides partner countries with three to five years of sustainability transition 
support after a site becomes operational depending on the specific country. During this 
transition period, SLD teams remain engaged with the partner country and conduct periodic 
performance assessments in the form of “assurance visits” to ensure that the equipment is 
performing well and that operators are using the equipment correctly, These assurance visits are 
conducted in conjunction with our partner countries and also serve as a means to determine if 
there are any ways to improve performance, and to mentor partner countries on how to do their 
own performance assessments. The results of each assurance visit are documented in SLD’s 
Help Desk, and any issues are tracked through the completion of corrective actions. The 
effectiveness of these corrective actions is evaluated with the partner country before and during 
the next assurance visit. Further, analysis on the raw data files of monitor occupancies (i.e. daily 
files from the portal monitors), received in many cases from partner countries, augments and 
informs the assurance visits by providing us with detailed data on radiation portal monitor 
performance. 

We have generally found that our partner countries take their radiation detection programs very 
seriously and are using the equipment effectively. Additionally, the typical, statistical false 
alarm rate that we would expect to see for SLD deployed monitors is one in ten thousand. We 
have no evidence that a false alarm rate this low has impacted a partner’s willingness to operate 
the equipment. Although some sites may have a large number of alarms from naturally 
occurring radioactive material (normal) due to the cargo that moves through the site, we are able 
to work with the countries to help them more efficiently handle these alarms. 

With regard to the effectiveness of these .systems, we have seen multiple detections of nuclear 
and radiological materials including undeclared or mis-declared nuclear and radiological 
materials, small radiological sources, and at least one reported detection by a monitor maintained 
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by SLD of special nuclear material in Georgia. We also believe they have a strong deterrence 
value. 


Subcommittee. What are the plans for having the host countries absorb the ongoing costs 
for these systems, which protect them as much as us? How much of this cost is provided by the 
United States? 

Mr. D’Agostino. SLD is a capacity building program that strengthens the capability of 
our partner countries to detect illicit trafficking. Thus, the long-term operation and indigenous 
support of SLD-provided systems is critical to success. Each SLD partner country receives 
multi-faceted support in the form of maintenance contracts with local providers, replacement of 
spare parts. Help Desk reach-back support, and refresher training, along with the data analysis, 
and performance assessment /mentoring described above. Throughout the transition period 
(typically 3 years but depending on the country it may be longer), SLD and the partner country 
will work together to gradually transition to full responsibility for the systems by the partner 
country. SLD also works with countries to help them plan for future budgeting of maintenance 
and sustainability costs. Examples of countries that have assumed part or all of the burden of 
training, maintenance and sustainability include Russia, Ukraine, Georgia, Greece, Mexico, 
Belgium and Spain. SLD sustainability investments to transition SLD systems to full partner 
country responsibility are approximately 12 percent of the annual budget. 

Subcommittee. Are any countries particularly difficult to cooperate with? 

Mr. D’Agostino. We find that, on the whole, countries that sign an SLD agreement 
strongly believe that preventing nuclear and radiological smuggling is an important goal, and are 
committed to implementing the project in their country. That being said, each project has its 
own unique challenges. For example, we have seen obstacles and sometimes project delays 
resulting from natural disasters like hurricanes and cyclones, from protests, other civil unrest, or 
foreign invasions, and from turnover among key stakeholders in the middle of a project. We also 
have challenges in many SLD locations due to remoteness of sites/ports from commercial 
hubs/city centers, as well as overall security concerns in countries such as Lebanon, which limit 
the amount of time project teams can stay in-country. In general, we find that the willingness 
and shared sense of purpose is present in the relationships with our partner countries, and our 
project teams have learned to be flexible and adaptive in addressing and overcoming the 
inevitable challenges that arise during project implementation. 

Hearing Date/Question Number: March 2, 201 1 / Question 38 
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SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE AND MEGAPORTS, FUTURE FUNDING 

Subcommittee, Mr. Administrator, your budget request indicates that your requests for 
Second Line of Defense and Megaports will increase substantially in the future. It seems to me 
that the Administration often transferred funding from these activities whenever it was needed in 
other parts of the nonproliferation budget. What is the rationale of continuing to plan for 
significant resources in this area at the expense of other nonproliferation activities? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Second Line of Defense (SLD) is a critical part of the International 
Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation (INMP&C) program strategy to secure nuclear 
material sites, prevent the loss or diversion of weapons-usable material, and to deter, detect, 
interdict their illegal trafficking. Funding for SLD is allocated based on a “target out approach,” 
which places highest priority on detection projects that are closest to large stockpiles of nuclear 
material. Close physical proximity to source materials increases the probability of detecting their 
theft or smuggling. This approach results in securing special nuclear material at its source as the 
primary priority. However, no system is perfect and we know that some material has moved out 
of sites and out of regulatory control, redundancy is crucial to ensure that nuclear material does 
not make it into the hands of adversaries through the deployment of a secondary system to detect 
nuclear materials in transit. 

Even with the hypothetical situation of unlimited resources, it is not possible to completely 
eliminate all proliferation risk and not all threats arc equally probable or consequential. 

Therefore, the NNSA attempts to minimize variable risks by addressing the most credible and 
most serious threats before attempting to mitigate lesser threats. To implement this approach, 
NNSA prioritizes activities considered part of the first line of defense against nuclear terrorism 
and proliferation, including; funding for efforts to secure special nuclear materials at their site of 
origin, as it becomes progressively more difficult to detect and secure such material once it has 
been moved; and for material disposition to reduce the total amount of material that requires 
security. NNSA then focuses down the risk continuum on second line of defense activities to 
detect materials in transit, especially across international borders and other transit sites. These 
efforts complement each other and are significant components of the NNSA risk mitigation 
strategy, rather than competing priorities for funding. This out-year funding profile is the 
estimated baseline requirement to achieve the projected scope of international crossing points, 
including ports, airports, and land borders, that SLD has identified for radiation detection 
systems. 

In addition, as a capacity building program, SLD is instrumental in ensuring that priority 
countries worldwide have the equipment and training to detect and deter illicit trafficking and 
thus engage as full partners in this effort. Many of these countries become regional leaders in 
this effort. As the US cannot carry the full burden, SLD helps to ensure that the prevention of 
illicit trafficking becomes a global effort. 
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DISPOSITION OF MATERIALS REMOVED FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, nuclear material brought back to the United States by 
the nonproliferation program needs a disposition pathway. One of the places that this material 
goes when it is removed is to the Savannah River Site, which H-Canyon has played a key role in 
processing that fuel before eventual geological disposal. Yet the Department of Energy is 
planning on placing H-Canyon in standby. 

Would H-Canyon's closure affect NNSA’s nonproliferation programs ability to carry out its 
work? 


Mr. D’Agostino. Two of NNSA’s nonproliferation programs, the Global Threat 
Reduction Initiative (GTRI) and the Fissile Materials Disposition’s U.S. Highly Enriched 
Uranium (HEU) Disposition program, utilize H-Canyon. For GTRI, suspending campaigns in H- 
Canyon would not affect NNSA’s ability to bring additional fuel from other countries to the 
United States. NNSA has been working closely with DOE’s Office of Environmental 
Management (EM), which is responsible for the storage and ultimate disposition of this material, 
to redesign and modify the storage capabilities at the Savannah River Site’s L-Basin facility to 
accommodate all the fuel that NNSA plans to bring to the United States through the end of the 
program. NNSA also works closely with the Office of Nuclear Energy since it is responsible for 
Idaho National Laboratory, another storage facility that contains fuel NNSA has returned from 
other countries. 

To help position H-Canyon for possible future new missions, the Department is planning to 
transition H-Canyon and HB-Line facilities into modified operations in fiscal year 2012. The 
Secretary of Energy has determined that no processing of aluminum-clad used nuclear fuel 
(UNF) will occur until the recommendations of the President’s Blue Ribbon Commission (BRC) 
on America’s Nuclear Future are issued and evaluated by the Department. The proposed use of 
H-Canyon will still allow the flexibility to process aluminum-clad UNF or any other appropriate 
nuclear materials, in the future, should that decision be made. 

For the U.S. HEU Disposition program, the inclusion of HEU used nuclear fuel in the 
Department’s surplus HEU Disposition Program has always been contingent on that material 
being recovered/purified through solvent extraction in H-Canyon for other reasons, such as to 
convert the material to a form suitable for disposal. 

Subcommittee. If so, have you already identified alternatives to using Savannah River 
facilities? Will this increase the costs of carrying out these activities within the Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation appropriation? 

Mr. D’Agostino. If it is decided not to recover that material in H-Canyon, it will not 
become part of the U.S. HEU Disposition Program, but will remain in EM’s used nuclear fuel 
disposition program. If H-Canyon operation is discontinued, the HEU Blend Down program 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority will not be expanded beyond current commitments. 
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Subcommittee. Can you provide information on interrelationships between the Defense 
Nuclear Nonproliferation activities and other non-NNSA Department of Energy resources? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The Office of Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation (DNN) coordinates 
with other equities in NNSA and programs throughout the Department, particularly with the 
NNSA Office of Defense Programs and the DOE Offices of Nuclear Energy and Environmental 
Management. DNN also utilizes NNSA and DOE laboratories in order to capitalize on the 
expertise throughout the complex. Just as our nuclear stockpile deters countries from attacking 
the United States and our allies, our nonproliferation programs send a clear message that we are 
committed to preventing countries and terrorists from obtaining the materials, technologies and 
expertise that might cause us harm. Working together across the nuclear security enterprise and 
with our U.S. interagency colleagues in the Departments of Stale, Defense, Homeland Security, 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, FBI, intelligence community, as well as with international 
organizations and partners in over 1 00 countries, we carry out these efforts globally on a daily 
basis. 
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HELIUM ~ 3 


Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, the last few years, there were tremendous investment,s 
in radiation detection equipment across the Federal government only to find out that the heliura- 
3, which is required to operate those detectors, was in critical supply. 

What is the status of the efforts to address the shortage? 

Mr. D’Agostino. It became evident earlier this year that available supplies of ^He would 
not meet projected demand, and the National Security Staff established an interagency task force 
to address the problem. The task force chartered a survey of projected government and private 
sector requirements for ^He, reviewed options for increasing supply, and provided broad policy 
guidance for the allocation of available stocks. 

Together with other U.S. government agencies, NNSA is evaluating alternative neutron detection 
technologies that could be deployed to replace ^He tubes. Several alternatives are expected to 
become available commercially for use in the field within the next two to three years. These 
options include several lithium and boron based detection methods that will directly replace ^He 
panels in portal monitors. Several technologies have achieved equivalent or better sensitivity 
and gamma rejection relative to helium-3 and arc undergoing reliability and environmental 
testing at this time. 

The response to the technical challenge is an excellent example of how our Nonproliferation 
Research and Development Office supports the development of new technology to prevent 
critical detection gaps. 

Subcommittee. What specifically is the continuing impact to NNSA’s nonproliferation 
activities? 

Mr. D'Agostino. The Second Line of Defense (SLD) program is able to continue to 
deploy portal monitors as part of its Core and Megaports Programs as past allotments, including 
2000 liters recently authorized by the NSC, provide sufficient ^He to support SLD activities well 
into FY 2013. 

SLD has already begun a procurement for a new radiation portal monitor that uses an alternate 
(i.e., not ^He-based) technology to detect neutrons; the new portals are expected to be available 
before the current supply of monitors with ^He is exhausted. Consequently, SLD does not expect 
any impact to its mission as a result of the shortage of ^He, 
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ELIMINATION OF WEAPONS GRADE PLUTONIUM PRODUC TION PROGRAM 

(EWGPP) 


Subcommittee. Is there any remaining work to be accomplished? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The last of the plutonium production reactors were permanently shut 
down in April 2010. The only remaining work is to complete construction of the fossil-fuel 
power plant near Zheleznogorsk, which is nearing completion and is about 97 percent complete. 
About $12.9 million of work scope to be completed currently under contract is related to the start 
up of the power plant. Completion of the power plant is scheduled for the latter half of 201 1 . 

Subcommittee. How much are the remaining balances within this program that could be 
used for other activities? Has a plan been formulated to use these balances? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The Elimination of Weapons Grade Plutonium Production Program 
carried forward into FY 2011 a total of $75 million in unobligated balances. Of that amount, 

$30 million has been identified in the FY 2012 budget request to be used to offset other 
Department priorities; however, P.L. 1 12-10 rescinds prior year balances of $45 million. The 
remaining $29 million is project contingency for the Zheleznogorsk Plutonium Production 
Elimination Project (ZPPEP). To date, $7 million of the $29 million remaining for project 
contingency has been obligated to cover contract extension costs and increases associated with 
General and Administrative rates. It is unknown if additional contingency funds for the project 
will be necessary for closeout of the Program; however, we do not anticipate any significant 
amount of funding to remain at the end of the project. 
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GAO HIGH RISK AND SAFETY OVERSIGHT 

Subcommittee. The Government Accountability Office found in their March 2010 
review that although the Department incorporated some aspects of nuclear safety oversight in its 
management reviews of the MOX Fuel Fabrication Facility and the Waste Solidification 
Building (WSB) projects, internal oversight has been limited. The GAO’s conclusion was that 
internal groups’ exclusion from the WSB project reviews, as well as the limited involvement in 
the WSB project reviews, creates a gap in oversight of the WSB and similar facilities. 

Given that the MOX facility has a history of problems with construction and the NNSA’s 
continued standing on the GAO High Risk for waste fraud and abuse, what is the NNSA 
specifically doing to improve oversight and execution of this particular group of projects? 

Mr. D’Agostino. NNSA maintains a rigorous, structured, comprehensive oversight 
program for its projects and facilities. This effort includes reviews by our dedicated project 
teams, internal oversight organizations, and external reviews. In this instance, both the WSB and 
MOX Fuel Fabrication Facility (MFFF) projects maintain an Annual Assessment Plan that 
defines specific assessments that are to be conducted throughout the year. Areas of review 
include but are not limited to: construction; industrial safety; quality assurance; startup, testing, 
and operations; nuclear safety; project management/controls; environmental compliance; and 
engineering design. In addition, areas that are identified as problematic throughout the year are 
made the subject of directed assessments. NNSA also conducts assessments of vendor activities 
throughout the United Stales and Europe including design, procurement, and fabrication of 
gloveboxes and process equipment. These assessments focus on quality, technical requirements 
and cost/schedule performance. 

To complement the assessments conducted by our project teams, the following groups that are 
external to the project teams performed thorough, detailed project reviews recently: 

• The NNSA’s Office of Fissile Materials Disposition performed reviews of the federal 
project team’s assessment program. 

• The NNSA’s Office of Enterprise Project Management performed annual Independent 
Project Reviews. 

• The NNSA’s Office of Fissile Materials Disposition performed quality assurance audits 
of the prime contractors and construction subcontractors. 

• The NNSA’s Chief of Defense Nuclear Safety, whose responsibilities include oversight 
in the area of integrating safety into the design of nuclear facilities, has provided 
oversight of the WSB project. The organization reviewed the most recent nuclear safety 
basis change and has issued additional nuclear safety guidance and expectations for use 
by the WSB project team. 

Additionally, the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, which is responsible for licensing of the 
MFFF, provides ongoing oversight of the MFFF construction both through their Resident 
Inspectors and visiting regional teams that focus on specific topical areas (e.g., civil/structural, 
process equipment, piping, and clectrical/mechanical systems). The latest NRC annual report 
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stated that construction of the MFFF was proceeding in an acceptable manner and there were no 
areas that needed improvement. 

In fiscal year (FY) 2011, numerous external assessments of both the WSB project and the MFFF 
project are planned including independent peer reviews, quality assurance audits, project design 
reviews and external independent project reviews. The NRC will conduct numerous technical 
assessments of the MFFF throughout the year. 

I am confident that our internal and external assessment and oversight programs are 
comprehensive and inclusive such that I have reliable information on the safety and performance 
of these projects and facilities. 

Subcommittee. What have you done to control the costs of construction for these 
facilities, so that additional funds are not required to be redirected from more active 
nonproliferation activities? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The WSB and MFFF projects control the costs for construction through 
the use of comprehensive reporting and project control tools, active day-to-day oversight of 
construction activities in the field, inclusion of challenging incentive fee structures in their 
contracts, and sharing of lessons learned with other DOE active construction projects. 

The WSB and MFFF Federal Project Directors have instituted disciplined reporting, risk 
management, and trend programs to monitor performance and technical risks. Both project 
baselines were established through comprehensive, bottoms-up estimates using sound cost 
estimating principals. Additionally, detailed risk analyses were performed that identified specific 
areas of risk the projects may experience. The risk analyses formed the basis for establishment 
of project contingency included in the project baselines to address these issues when they are 
experienced. The Federal Project Directors must approve the utilization of any contingency on 
these projects and monitor the use of the contingency and contractor management reserve to 
assure that the utilization rate is appropriate for the phase of the project to support successful 
completion. 

Significantly, the MFFF and WSB projects both have multi-faceted fee structures in their 
respective contracts to motivate the contractors to perform within cost and schedule; incentivize 
other areas such as safety, quality, and business systems; and assure functionality of the facility 
once completed. There are opportunities for the contractors to share cost savings with NNSA 
once the projects are complete or to share in cost overruns should they occur. There is 
significant profit that may be earned by the contractors directly tied to their execution of these 
projects. 

Despite our best efforts to monitor the cost and schedule performance of our contractors and 
redirect them where necessary, we continue to observe unanticipated challenges to both cost and 
schedule performance. Examples include: competition from the commercial nuclear industry for 
highly specialized engineers and trained construction workers, a lack of qualified suppliers 
resulting in limited competition for subcontracts and services, and the need to embed engineers 
and quality inspectors with our vendors to ensure the job is being performed correctly. 
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COSTS FOR THE PIT DISASSEMBLY AND CONVERSION PROJECT 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, you report that you have completed an independent 
cost estimate as part of your project management improvements to support the latest milestone 
for the Pit Disassembly and Conversion (PDC) project. But you still have not awarded the 
milestone and you still are not reporting an updated cost range in your budget request. How 
much do you expect the PDC to cost? 

Mr. D’Agostino. As required by DOE Order 413.3B. Program and Project Management 
for the Acquisition of Capital Assets, we are following a rigorous process to define, establish and 
validate a cost range for the project. The estimate is currently being reviewed and refined based 
on programmatic goals and commitments. We will keep you informed as soon as we finalize the 
cost range. 

Subcommittee. The Government Accountability Office found in March 2010 that NNSA 
has not sufficiently planned for the maturation of critical technologies to be used in pit 
disassembly and conversion operations. Do you agree with this assessment? If so, what are you 
doing to address the issue? Will those maturation ‘unknowns’ be adequately captured in your 
latest cost ranges, or should the Committee expect continued growth as more design is 
completed? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The GAO assessment was based on the Pit Disassembly & Conversion 
Facility (PDCF) project moving towards a Critical Decision 2 {CD-2) and was accurate for that 
point in time. However, in November 2009, the project was authorized to pursue an alternative 
to combine Environmental Management's Plutonium Preparation Project and NNSA's PDCF in 
K-Area at the Savannah River Site. The combined project is in the conceptual design phase and 
pursuing CD-I in lieu of CD-2, which does not require a maturation level as high as identified in 
the GAO report. The Technology Readiness Levels for the PDC project processes are 
sufficiently mature to support a CD-I approval as defined in the DOE Guide 413.3-4. 
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LARGE INCREASES FOR THE PIT DISASSEMBI.Y AND CONVERSION PROJECT 

Subcommittee. Even though no alternative selection was reported in your budget request, 
you nevertheless request $176 million to fund the Pit Disassembly and Conversion (PDC) 
project. How do you expect to execute this level of funding if a decision on how to proceed with 
the project have not yet been made? 

Why is such a high level of new funding needed when there are already considerable balances 
remaining from prior year appropriations due to the repeated delays? Can you provide some 
details on your specific plan to execute these funds and advance the project? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The beginning uncosted obligations carried into FY 201 1 for PDC 
Total Estimated Cost (TEC) was $22.7 million of which $20.2 million is costed or committed as 
of February 2011. The uncommitted balances carried forward have been extremely beneficial 
during the continuing resolution since we have only obligated $1.5 million of new FY 201 1 
funds to continue the planned work-scope for PDC without impact. The $176 million for PDC 
TEC is necessary to support mobilization of the project design team that would enable a FY 2013 
early construction start. This early construction is necessary to support project completion and 
the start of pit processing as soon as reasonably possible. The funds support: 

• Complete mobilization of the project’s design office from Denver, CO to SRS; 

• Complete procurement work packages for mobilization and execution of early 
construction activities (specifically, demolition and removal work in K-Area), long lead 
procurements, and security/utility support infrastructure; 

• Complete design for Operation/Engineering Center; 

• Continue design activities in preparation for Critical Decision 2 

If the decision on the PDC Project is delayed or changes the execution strategy from what NNSA 
has proposed, a revised execution plan would be developed governing the projected FY 2012 
expenditures. At the same time, decisions on maintaining the current project design workforce 
would have to be made until a revised execution plan was approved. 
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FEEDSTOCK FOR MOX FUEL FABRICATION FACILITY 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, when we asked NNSA last year what are the key 
milestones to show that enough feedstock will be available when the MOX plant begins 
production, you responded that there were two: The conversion of 50 kilograms of plutonium 
metal to oxide at Los Alamos by the end of 2010, and the completion of the PDCF CD-I (i.e., 
selecting an option and developing the cost and schedule range) by December 2010. 

We have already noted that the CD-I milestone for PDCF was not attained. Has LANL 
completed its goal for conversion of plutonium metal to oxide? Since there are indicators that 
milestones are not being met. do you anticipate a problem in supplying feedstock to MOX? Why 
or why not? 

Mr. D’Agostino. LANL completed conversion of the 50 kg of plutonium metal to oxide 
in November 2010. As of March 17. 201 1, LANL has converted 165 kg, and is on schedule to 
meet its goal of producing a cumulative 225 kg by the end of FY 2011. 

Subcommittee. Are you doing any work to consider alternatives, such as increasing the 
throughput of the ARIES production line at LANL? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. NNSA has requested that LANL issue a report later this year that 
will present options for increasing the ARIES reliability and throughput. 

Subcommittee. If there is no feedstock problem now, at what point in time and under 
what circumstances would you consider there to be a real problem in the program? 

Mr. D’Agostino. NNSA continues to closely monitor the situation. The MOX Facility is 
scheduled to begin operations with existing feed material consisting of a combination of 
plutonium oxides already in inventory at the Savannah River Site and material currently being 
produced at the LANL. With the availability of existing feed material, various options to 
increase the supply combined with a slower ramp up rate for completed MOX fuel assemblies 
than originally planned, DOE does not anticipate a feed supply shortage for the MOX Facility 
prior to PDC beginning full-scale operations, provided the PDC budget request is supported. 
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PENSION PAYMENTS 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator, the nonproliferation budget request includes $71 
million to pay pensions for legacy employees who once worked at University of California 
operated sites. An additional $168 million is requested under the “Weapons Activities” account. 

• Why is the payment of pensions for contractor employees a responsibility of the 
Nonproliferation program? Further, why specifically is it a cost of the 
Nonproliferation and Verification R&D program, whose purpose is to develop 
technologies for detection and verification? 

• Why is this being funded in two places? Did these workers do both Weapons and 
Nonproliferation work? 

• What are the long-term costs associated with these direct payments? 

• Why are they showing up for the first time in this budget request as specific amounts? 


Mr. D’Agostino. During the time that the University of California (UC) operated Los 
Alamos National Laboratory (LANL) and Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL) the 
employees at the laboratories were UC employees and they participated in the University of 
California Retirement Plan (UCRP). Around the time that DOE's contracts with the laboratories 
ended, the Department provided assets to the UCRP for the liabilities associated with UC retirees at 
both laboratories. At that time, the Department also agreed to provide additional funding, subject to 
the availability of appropriations, as may become necessary to adequately fund the laboratory 
retirees’ pension benefits. 

In accordance with the contract with the University of California for the legacy pension benefits 
NNSA will reimburse $224 million in pension plan contributions in FY 2012. Because the costs 
associated with payments to the UCRP are legacy costs, NNSA is unable to recover the costs 
associated with the liability to the UCRP through indirect cost pools as NNSA does for pension costs 
associated with pension plans sponsored by current NNSA contractors. In FY 201 1 , NNSA 
addres-sed this legacy liability during the year of execution, by taxing all NNSA programs doing 
business at these sites. However, this liability is projected to grow significantly starting in FY 2012, 
and over the Future-Years Nuclear Security Program period, and. therefore, continuing the FY 201 1 
funding methodology does not appear viable. Accordingly, NNSA included a specific request for 
this legacy pension cost in both the Weapons Activities, and Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
(DNN) Appropriations based on the proportional share of work that each appropriation has at the two 
laboratories, as these contractor retirees performed work supported by both appropriations. For 
DNN, the funding is requested in the Nonproliferation and Verification R&D program as this 
program does more work at these two laboratories than any of the other NN programs. The long-term 
projected cost associated for this NNSA liability is as follows: FY 20!3-$291 million, FY 2014-$381 
million, FY 20l5-$433 million, and FY 2016-S422 million. 
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MANAGEMENT CORRECTIVE ACTIONS 

Subcommittee. In the past, many overseas programs in Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation have carried large balances of carryover from year to year. 

What corrective actions have you taken to reduce these balances? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Over the past five years, the Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation (DNN) 
program has put considerable effort into reducing its uncommitted carryover balances from 
15.5% to 10.1%. The programs current bum rate is nearly $200 million per month. The 10.1% 
number represents 60 to 90 days of normal operation; therefore, reducing much lower begins to 
present an operational challenge to the program under a Continuing Appropriations Resolution of 
any duration. During the development of the five-year Future Years Nuclear Security Program 
estimates, DNN has considered carryover balances by program as one factor in deciding budget 
requests for follow-on years. In addition, DNN has developed milestone based contracts that 
allow the program to pay for work completed in a faster manner. 

Subcommittee. Does NNSA have unobligated balances from prior fiscal years that could 
be used to support the Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation account? 

Mr. D’Agostino. A total of $30 million in unobligated balances from the Elimination of 
Weapons Grade Plutonium Production (EWGPP) Program was proposed for use as an offset to 
the Department’s FY 2012 Budget Request. 

Total DNN unobligated balances at year-end were approximately $83.7 million, including $75 
million for the EWGPP Program. Of that amount, $30 million has been identified in the FY 
2012 budget request to be used to offset other Department priorities; however, P.L.l 10-12 
rescinds prior year balances of $45 million. The program is estimating approximately $29 
million will be required to complete and closeout the Zheleznogorsk Plutonium Production 
Elimination Project. 

Of the remaining $8.7 million, $5,9 million was tied to the Nonproliferation Research and 
Development program, and largely resulted from Congressionally-directed university funding for 
the Nuclear Science and Security Consortium that had not been awarded by year end. This 
contract was awarded in FY 2011, 

Subcommittee. Please provide to the Committee the latest cost and commitments report. 

Mr. D’Agostino. The formal semi-annual report on cost and commitments will be 
provided by mid-May, Below is the cost and commitments as of the end of February. 
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